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MAZZINI. 


ITH the political resurrection of modem Italy 
four names are associated. The unity«of the 
Italian people was achieved under the kingship 
of Victor Emmanuel, by the aid of the skilful 
diplomacy of Cavour, and by means of the 
sword of the heroic Garibaldi. These men, 
diffeiing from one another in various ways, had this in cominon 
— that they were essentially men of action. But the fourth 
name is that of one who combined action with thought in his 
own great and noble personality ; of one who suffered imprison- 
ment and exile, and who lived to become the prophet and ' 
spiritual hero of his nation. But Mazzini is not the prophet of 
modern Italy iilonc, but also of the whole modern world. 
While an ardent patriot and advocate of struggling- nationali- 
ties, no writer or thinker of our century has felt more deeply 
than he the solidarity of mankind ; and lienee he be’comes for 
us a true moral teacher, whose fervent words are as Vnuch 
needed in England, the country of his exile, as in Italy, the 
land of his birth. In this country there are not a few who owe 
to tilt: intercourse they enjoyediv/ith Muzziiti their insight into 
the needs of modern life, their faith in progress, and their regard 
for the people. And it may with safety be affirmed that, apart 
Irom the approval or disapproval of specific opinions advocated 
by Mazzini, no one can be brought into close contact with his 
mind without being thereby roused to new endcavoui or 
awakened to higher conceptions of human good than he had 
previously known. Few men could have been more at variance 
in opinion than Mazzini and Carlyle ; but the tribute rendered 
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spontaneously by the force-worshipping sage of Chelsea to the 
Italian democratic enthusiast is one of the most pleasin}^ 
episodes in Carlyle’s life. And the impressive scene in Ge^oa 
at the uifVeiling of the Mazzini statue in that city in 4ISS2, wh6'n 
the vast concourse gazed in absolute silence on the features of 
their great citizen, and then burst forth into transports of 
enthusiastic joy, proved — if proof were needed — that the new 
Italy has not forgotten her prophet and liberator. 

Bom in Genoa in 1805, Joseph Mazzini was brought up not 
only in love of country, but also in the “worship of equality” 
thrrugh the democratic principles of his parents, “ whose bear- 
ing towards high or low was ever the same.” He tells us that 
while walking one Sunday in April 1821 with his mother and u 
friend of the family in the streets of Genoa, they were addressed 
by “a tall black-bearded man, with a severe and energetic 
countenance, and a heiy glance that 1 have never since for- 
gotten. He held out a white handkerchief towards us, merely 
saying, ‘ For the refugees of Italy.* My mother and friend 
dropped some money into the handkerchief, and he turned 
from us to put the same request to others.” The man was one 
Rini, a captain in the national guard instituted by the Pied- 
montese in their insurrection against Austria in March 1821. 
The Jnsurrection was crushed, and many of the revolutionists 
had flocked to Genoa, there to await another opportunity. From 
this incident dates the spiritual new birth of Mazzini ; the 
fruitful Idea of struggle for the right, for Italy, for mankind, fall- 
ing on fertile soil and bearing during the following half century 
the rich harvest of a sorrowful but inexpressibly precious life. 
That was the first ^day that a confused idea presented its'clf to 
his mind that “we Italians could and therefore ought struggle 
for the liberty of our country.” This idea continued to take 
ever stronger possession of his nature. Amoi.g the young 
students of the Genoa University he sat silent and absorbed ; 
and evem childishly determined to dress always in black as in 
mourning for his country. Gradually a little circle of friends, 
foremost among whom were the young Ruflinis, gathered 
around Mazzini ; to them he communicated his thoughts, and to 
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them he was bound by ties of the strongest affectioa Indeed, 
tjie subtle blending of keen intellectual enthusiasm with deep 
hui|^n love is perceptible all through the career of this great 
Italian, whereby he is proclaimed a true compatriot of ftante. 

It was by the study of this great poet, whom he regarded as the 
prophet of his nation, that Mazzini’s national sentiment was 
deepened into Religious enthusiasm ; and it was from the 
artistic side that Mazzini’s patriotic feeling was first kindled. 
Art is the expression in forms of beauty of a nation’s life ; and 
Mazzini found himself in a land without any art but that of 
the past, because it had no life but in the past. “ R was 
necessary to interrogate the slumbering, latent, and unconscious 
life of our people ; to lay the hand upon the half-frozen heart of 
the nation ; to count its rare pulsations, and reverently Icam 
therefrom the purpose and duty of Italian genius.” But Italy 
had been scornfully described as a “ geographical expression ; ” 
while to produce art there must be liberty of development for 
Italy’s own rich life. Mazzini therefore turned resolutely to the 
political problem— how to gain freedom and unity for Italy — 
and forthwith joined the secret society of the Carbonari. He 
was sent by the leaders of this body to Tuscany to plant the 
order there. Entrapped by an aj^ent provocateur^ Mazzini was 
arrested, the governor of Genoa informing bis father that f he 
was a young man of talent, very fond of solitary wallcs^t nigfit, 
and habitually silent as to the subject of* his meditations^, and 
that the government was not fond of young men of talent, the 
subject of whose musings was unknown to it.” Brutally 
separated from his father by the military, Mazzini was sent to 
the fdlrtress of Savona, overlooking the sea on the Western 
Riviera. Here he remained for some time, the Bible, Tacitus, 
anjji Byron being the companions of his solitude. He was 
acquitted by a committee of senators at Turin ; but not before 
he had conceived in his solitary cell the design of a new 
association of Young Italy — a society of young men bound 
together by a common faith and zeal— for the emancipation of 
the country. A journey to Switzerland and France followed ; 
and at Marseilles, whither great numbers of Italian exiles had 
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flocked, Mazzini sketched out the design and rules of the new 
society. About this very time (April 1831) Charles Albert, wIiq 
had been numbered in the ranks of the Carbonari, ascended«*he 
Sardinimi throne, and many believed that he would%chieve (tie 
liberty and uni^y of Italy. Mazzini did not share these views. 
He did, indeed, in a memorable letter, urge the Sardinian King 
to put himself at the head of the movement, for Italian in- 
dependence, telling him that he had the choice of being judged 
by posterity as the greatest of men or the last of Italian tyrants. 
But no man ever believed so firmly in the divine right of the 
Kepufilic as did Mazzini. The salvation of Italy, he held, could 
never be achieved by any monarch, but only through the 
republican association of the Italian people. Even in 1861 he 
writes ; “All that the Piedmontese monarchy can give us— even 
if It can give so much— will be an Italy shorn of provinces which 
ever were, are, and will be, Italian, though yielded up to foreign 
domination in payment of the services rendered ; an Italy, the 
abject slave of French policy, dishonoured by her alliance with 
despotism ; weak, corrupted, and disinherited of all moral 
mission, and bearing within her the germs of provincial autonomy 
and civil war." Italian provinces are indeed held by France 
and by Austria to-day, nor is Italy yet free from tendencies to 
separatism ; while* her present statesmen appear to be more 
concerned in the making of guns and ironclads and the acquisi- 
tion, of territory in Africa than in carrying out any “moral 
mission.” But it must be admitted that, so far as appears (and 
this is the judgment of so competent an observer asrM. de 
Laveleye), there is no very marked feeling for the Republic 
beloved by Mazzini ; while in^ Italy, as in every other cdUntry, 
the social question at present eclipses the purely political. 

Mazzini’s republican idea» was, however, no mere polit^al 
mechanism, but an organic union, the life o; which was a 
religious faith.* Mazzini found Italy utilitarian and materialist, 
permea^d by French ideas, and weakened by her reliance on 
French initiative. He was filled with hope that Italy might not 
only achieve her own unity, but might once more accomplish, as 
she had in the Rome of the Caesars and the Rome of the Church, 
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the unity of the Western world. " On my side I believed,” he 
cays, **that the great problem of the day was a religious 
prdblem, to which all other questions were but seconda^.” The 
Italians wflre to be convinced that their “ sole path ft victory 
was through sacrifice — constancy in sacrifice.” Instead, there- 
fore, of the old wire-pulling mechanism of (farbonarism, we 
have, as the exponent of these ideas, the association of Young 
Italy, filled with the breath of the new life. In the general 
instructions for the members of Young Italy Mazzini gives the 
reasons for his republican creed. Young Italy is republican, 
he says, because every nation should form a free and* equal 
community of brothers ; because all true sovereignty resides in 
the nation ; because privilege tends to undermine the equality 
of the citizens, and therefore to endanger the liberty of the 
country ; because the Republic closes the path, otherwise op^n, 
to usurpation ; because monarchy involves the intermediate 
element of an aristocracy, which is a source of inequality and 
corruption ; because monarchy, which cannot now be based on 
the extinct beliet of divine right, has become too weak a bond of . 
unity and authority ; because there are no monarchical elements 
in Italy ; because Italian tradition is essentially republican ; 
because monarchy would drag Italy into concessions to foreign 
courts, trust in and respect for diplomacy, and repression of the 
popular element ; because the recent It^ian movemeit^s had*all 
been in essence republican; and beedhse the idea of the 
Republic, dominating every European revolutionary manifesta- 
tion, appealed to the sympathy and imagination of the Italian 
people. ^ 

Never existed greater devotioTi to a cause than was displayed 
by the leading members of Young Italy. “ I never saw,” said 
Aj^zzini, “any nucleus of young men so devoted, capable of 
such strong mutual affection, such pure enthusiasm, and such 
readiness in daily, hourly toil, as were those who then laboured 
with me. We were, Lamberti, Usiglio, Lustrini, G. B. Ruffini, 
and five or six others, almost all Modenese ; alone, without any 
office, without subalterns, immersed in labour the whole of the 
day, and the greater paiC of the night ; writing articles and 
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letters, seeing travellers, affiliating the Italian sailors, folding 
our printed articles, tying up bundles, alternating betweei^ 
intellectual labour and the routine of working men.” Thus vas 
the faith ^of the new Italian apostolate exemplified i^its worlfs. 
In the journal Young Italy appeared at the end of 1831 the 
manifesto of the new party, written by Mazzini himself . It was 
an eloquent appeal, written under the influence; of the nascent 
romanticism of the time, fervid and passionate; too florid 
indeed for the taste of our colder and more critical period. 
Through it the regeneration of Italy was presented to the young 
Italian^ mind as an object of religious enthusiasm, to help 
forward which young Italy “ has need of purification from eveiy 
servile habit, from every unworthy affection.” In order to 
differentiate the new movement from Carbonarisin, which had 
been individualistic, founded on calculations of material interest, 
and given to compromise, it was now shown that Association 
was the new watchwoid. Revolutions must be made by the 
people and for the people. This is our Word ; it sums up our 
whole doctrine ; it is our science, our religion, our heart’s 
affection.” No longer can any gieat human movement be 
based on a theory of individualism ; the epoch of collective 
action has ^arrived, and the national organism must be pene- 
trated with a conscious sense of its mission. This manifesto 
was followed by other writings from Mazzini, including “Thoughts 
Addressed to the Poefs of the 19th Century," “ On the Brother- 
hood of the Peoples,” “ The Alliance of the French and German 
Peoples,” and “ Young Italy to the People of Germany aad the 
Liberals of France^” In August 1832 Mazzini was decreed 
exiled from France. But it was easier to publish the cfecree 
than to enforce it The spies who served a French prefect were 
willing to serve the outlaw also ; and thus it came to pass tl\jit 
he sent to Geneva a friend who bore a close personal resem- 
blance to himself, whilst he “walked quietly through the whole 
row of police-officers, dressed in the uniform of a national 
guard,” and was able to remain a whole year in Marseilles, 
writing, correcting proofs, corresponding, and holding secret 
interviews. Thus was developed in Mazzini, under the educating 
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compulsion of threatened despotismi that “ cat>like footfalli” as 
ji writer has called it, which "never betrayed him to Europe, 
while he passed untouched through her highways and ^ways as 
often as he^isted, like the very wraith and spirit of Repumicanism 
that he was.” ^ 

The Association of Young Italy was soon to experience the 
fate reserved fqr those who raise the standard of insurrection 
against organised wrong. Mazzini himself had conceived the 
idea of a national revolution through the insurrection of the 
Sardinian States ; Genoa and Alessandria being the two centres 
of the movement. But owing to the accident of a Quarrel 
between two artillerymen the government was enabled to trace 
the secret of the conspiracy, and very soon wholesale arrests 
took place. Ferocious terrorism and artful designs were re- 
sorted to by the government. Some of the prisoners were 
made to believe, by forged signatures, that their own friend^ 
had denounced them. In other cases a pretended conspirator 
was placed in the same cell with a prisoner to worm his secret 
from him. An infusion was mixed with the drinking water of 
some prisoners to weaken the intellectual faculties. BeneaUi 
the window of a prisoner’s cell the public crier would announce 
the execution of his friend. Mazzini’s dearest fricyid, Jacopo 
Rufhni, whom he describes as " a youth of %he sweetest nature, 
the purest and most constant affections I have even» known,” 
tore one night a nail from the door of his*prison, and opened a 
vein in his neck. “ With this last protest against tyranny, he 
took refuge in the bosom of his Creator.” Ultimately several 
were executed, others imprisoned for a teijn of years, while 
somelmanaged to escape. Ma?zini himself was among those 
condemned to death. Thus ended the first attempt of Young 
It^y. 

But action was the motto of the insurgents, and a new attempt 
was shortly after determined on. Mazzini proceeded to Geneva, 
wliere he helped to set on foot a new journal, called Z,’ Europe 
Centrale^ and where he determined to operate on Savoy. Into 
the history of the abortive expedition there it is impossible, for 
reasons of space, to enter. Suffice it to say that, contrary to 
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Mazzini's advice, the expedition was placed under the direction 
of General Ramorino, who had been sent to Warsaw during th^ 
Polish insurrection by the Parisian Committee of the Friends of 
Poland.^ Delay ensued, want of confidence, exhaust^jn of funds, 
and finally betrayal by Ramorina “ The first period of Young 
Italy was concfuded, and concluded with a defeat.” The Italian 
exiles were dealt severely with by the governments under whose 
jurisdiction they were; others escaped, many going to Switzer- 
land. Mazzini and three of his friends lay concealed for some 
time in Lausanne, but ultimately took up their abode in Berne, 
sad, [ibverty-stricken, exiled from friends and home, but devoted 
to a great ideal. “ They were the infants of a new world, the 
children of a new faith. . . . They saw nations regenerated, 
and races long divided advancing together in brotherhood, con- 
fidence, and joy, while the Angel of Liberty, Equality, and 
Humanity spread his white wings above them.” On the 15th 
April 1834, eighteen of t^^e Berne exiles, Poles, Italians, and 
Germans, constituted a pact of fraternity, and founded the 
association of Young Europe, the mission of which was declared 
to be the constitution of mankind in such a manner “ as to en- 
able it through a continuous progress to discover and apply the 
law of God by which it should be governed, as speedily as pos- 
sible.” No true association, it is declared, is possible save 
among free men and equals ; therefore the union of republican 
natipnalities is the tning to be striven for. “ All privilege is a 
violation of equality. All arbitrary rule is a violation of liberty. 
Every act of egotism is a violation of fraternity.” Towa-ds the 
end of the same y<>ar Mazzini founded the association of Young 
Switzerland, and in June 1835 a Journal for extending its^'ideas, 
entitled La Jeune Sxiisse. But the European governments 
were keeping close watch over the exiles in Switzerland, and in 
July 1836 one Auguste Conseil was despatched by the French 
government to Berne to obtain their confidence, discover their 
secrets, and their of course betray them. The Swiss govern- 
ment was Veak and timid; and when, in September 1836, 
France suspended diplomatic relations with Switzerland, the 
Swiss authorities yielded, and Mazzini was condemned to 
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perpetual exile from the Swiss Republic He shrugged his 
|houlders, he says, and remained till December, searched for in 
vaijf on every side ; but then, owing to the state of health of the 
tifo fnendvirho shared his trials, he left, and in January 1^37 came 
to London. The “hell of exile” was never so dreary to Mazzini 
as during his first few months in the English capital. He was 
in a condition of the deepest poverty. “ I struggled on,” he 
says, “ in silence. I pledged, without the possibility of redeem- 
ing them, the few dear souvenirs, either of my mother or others, 
which I possessed ; then things of less value ; until one Satur- 
day I found myself obliged to carry an old coat and a f)air of 
boots to one of the pawnbroker's shops, crowded on Saturday 
evenings by the poor and fallen, in order to obtain food for the 
Sunday. After this some of my fellow-countrymen became 
security for me, and I dragged myself from one to another of 
those loan societies which drain the poor man of the last drop* 
of blood, and often rob him of the last remnant of shame and 
dignity, by exacting from him forty or fifty per cent upon a few 
pounds, which he is compelled to pay back in weekly payments, 
at certain fixed hours, in offices held in public houses, or gin 
and beer shops, among crowds of the drunken and dissolute.” 
But besides this terrible physical distress, Mazzini’s soul was 
haunted at this time by the spectre of an awjul doubt Had he 
done right in leading others to sacrifice their fortunes, and thcii 
lives for an Idea? “I felt myself a criminUI — conscious of guilt, 
yet incapable of expiation. The forms of those shot at Ales- 
sandr^ and Chambcry rose up before me like the phantoms of 
a crime and its unvailing remorse. I could^not recall them to 
life. *How many mothers I had caused to weep I How many 
more must learn to weep, should I persist in the attempt to 
ai)}usc the youth of Italy to noble action, to awaken in them the 
yearning for a common country I And if that country were 
indeed an illusion I” Had this terrible state of mind lasted 
much longer, Mazzini tells us he must either have gone mad or 
died the death of a suicide. But he examined himself, and 
assured his mind of the purity of its purpose. He examined his 
cause, and satisfied himself that it was just And so he 
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recovered his mental balance and serenity of soul. “ Life,” he 
proclaims, '* is a mission. Every other definition of life is fals^ 
and leads all who accept it astray.’* When we clearly perq^ive 
that our action is in accord with the highest communds, and' is 
dedicated to ipiiversal aims, the inevitable strife— the bridal 
dawn of thunder-peals wherever thought hath wedded fact ” — 
does not disturb our inward calm. We are tjje soldiers of an 
Idea, and that is the warrant of our action. “Think ye I am 
come to bring peace on the earth ? I am not come to bring 
peace, but a sword.” Mazzini, therefore, perceiving the purpose 
of our life, and conscious of the grandeur and unselfishness of 
his a.ms, found peace, and the black clouds of doubt fled away. 

Supporting himself by his pen, and devoting no small part 
of his time and energies to the help and education of his poor 
and unhappy fellow-countrymen in London, Mazzini toiled on, 
noting every European movement, and with his mind fixed 
permanently on the Italidn problem. It was during this time 
that several of his most important essays were produced — 
those on Lamennais and on Byron and Goethe in 1839, the two on 
Carlyle in 1843, that on the minor works of Dante in 1844. 
The two essays on Carlyle — one on the “ Genius and Tendency 
of the Writings of Thomas Carlyle,” and the other on Carlyle’s 
‘‘ F nench Revolution ” — are of especial value, and contain criticism 
marked ^y deep insight as well as strong sympathy. All that 
Carlyle combats, says Mazzini, “is indeed really false, and has 
never been combated more energetically ; that which he 
teaches is not always true. His aspirations belong to thq future 
— the temper an^. habits of his intelligence attach him 10 the 
past. My sympathies may cla*m the one-half of the mafl, — the 
other half escapes me.” The chief source of Carlyle’s weakness 
is discerned in his individualism. With Carlyle the single ^oul 
bows prostrate before the Supreme Power, with whom it can 
enter into no relations and in whose sight it is nothing. The 
collective life of mankind is ignored, and the majority of men 
are despisdd. Hence arise hero-worships, strong rulers, and 
“ saviours of society.” Carlyle is a veritable John the Baptist, 
calling from the wilderness of modem life on the individual to 
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repent, and to do “ the task that lies nearest to him.” That is 
e great and needful mission, as Mazzini admitted ; and how 
noWjr Carlyle discharged that mission we all know. ^But it is 
not the higjliest mission for our age. We cannot relate ourselves 
to the Divine, says Mazzini, but through coll^tive humanity. 
It is not by isolated duty (which indeed the conditions of modem 
life render mora and jnore impossible), nor by contemplation of 
mere Power as displayed in the material world, that we can 
develop our nature. It is rather by mingling with the 
universal life, and by carrying on the evolution of the jiever- 
ending work. “Annihilate the connecting-link between all 
human lives ; efface the infallibility involved in the idea of 
progression, of collective mankind, and what is martyrdom but 
a suicide without an object ? . . . Sadness, unending sadness, 
discordance between the will and the power, disenchantment^ 
discouragement, — such is human life, when looked at only from 
the individual point of view.” “ Mr. Carlyle comprehends 
only the individual ; the true sense of the unity of the human 
race escapes him. He sympathises with all men, but it is with < 
the separate life of each, and not with their collective life.” 
Thus it is that Carlyle, spite of his great powers, his noble 
genius, and his fruitful thoughts, cannot be, in any^igh sense, 
the prophet of democracy ; for no man, however great, can be ()ie 
inspirer of an epoch whose ruling idea he does not comprehend. 

This powerful criticism dealt with the work of one whet was 
no stranger to Mazzini. The two men had met, and, spite of 
differmces, had learned to know each other’s worth. When the 
English government stooped to ^ct the part ^ spy and informer 
for Austria by opening Mazzini’s letters, and by traducing, 
through the mouth of one of its leading men, Mazzini’s char- 
acter, Carlyle testified in a letter to the Times (June 15, 1844) 
his regard for the persei:uted Italian exile — “ 1 have had the 
honour to know M. Mazzini for a series of years, and, whatever 
I may think of his practical insight and skill in worldly affairs, 

I can with great freedom testify to all nien that he, if ever I 
have seen one such, is a man of genius and virtue, a man of 
sterling veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind, one of those 
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rare men, numerable, unfortunately, but as units in this 
world, who are worthy to be called martyr souls ; who, ino 
silence, piously in their daily life, understand and practise w^tat 
is meant by that.” The falsehoods of Lord AberdeAt and tlie 
calumnies (afterwards apologised for) of Sir James Graham did 
not increase Mazzini’s respect for the English government, 
which he regarded as “ founded on the, absurd privilege of 
hereditary power, and maintained by such empty formulae as. 
The head of the state reigns, but does not govern.” Such 
fictionc he regarded as bearing a “radical vice of artificiality or 
immorality,” and as leading to a constant state of antagonism 
between “ a small and privileged fraction of society ” and the 
great body of the people. But while disliking the government, 
Mazzini had a great regard for the English people, among whom 
he found many dear friends and co-workers in the great cause 
he had so deeply at heart 

Meanwhile the Italiar movement was passing into the hands 
of parties and sects with which Mazzini had no sympathy. 
Compromise, materialism, and an almost superstitious belief in 
the French initiative— all three particularly abhorrent to 
Mazzini — had produced a great party of so-called Moderates, 
who put tlieir faith in diplomacy, and some of whom trusted in 
PKjs IX. — a confidence which was soon to be rudely shaken, 
though it may well be believed that that pontiff started with a 
fair Stock of good intentions. But the year of revolutions — 1848 
— arrived ; and with it airived insurrection in Italy. The 
sword was unsheathed by the people in Sicily and in Veoetian- 
Lombardy, and awvar committee sat at Milan. Mazzini’s idea 
was that an insurrectional goveinment should be established, 
which should unite the Venetian and Lombard elements, and 
thus form the nucleus of a United Italy. With this 
hope he hastened to his native laud, speaking first at Brescia, 
and then proceeding to Milan. Manin held Venice, and Mazzini 
advised that Ithly should rally round the Venetian flag. But 
again farhire ensued, and the republican movement in 
Lombardy collapsed ; no work was left there for Mazzini, who 
went by way of France to Tuscany. In the meantime the Pope 
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had fled from Rome, which had thus become a free city. 
*Mazzini determined to proceed thither, and in “ the city of the 
SpBl ” to publish the Republic, which was duly proclaimed on 
the 9th ofTebruary 1849. A provisional government had been 
appointed, which for two months bad conducteO the administra- 
tion. This body appealed to universal suffrage to elect a 
Constituent Assembly of one hundred and fifty members, which, 
on the date mentioned, declared the secular Papacy abolished 
and the Republic established. “ Rome,” says Mazzini, “ was the 
dream of my young years; the generating idea of mysnental 
conception ; the keystone of my intellectual edifice, the religion 
of my soul ; and I entered the city one evening, early in March, 
with a deep sense of awe, almost of worship. Rome was to me, 
as in spite of her present degradation she still is, the temple 
of Humanity.” On the i8th of March a committee ef 
war was chosen by the Assembly, on the proposition of 
Mazzini ; an army of 45,000 was planned, and it was deter- 
mined to send 10,000 men to aid Piedmont. But after the , 
battle of Novara, by which the Piedmontese monarchy con- 
sented to what Mazzini designated her “ sin and shame,” a trium- 
virate was formed in Rome ; Mazzini, Aurelio Saffi, and 
Armellini being the triumvirs. The bnef histdry of. the 
glorious Roman Republic and its cruel destruction at the haflds 
of a sister republic are well known. Onethe 25th of^April the 
French troops landed at Civita Vecchia, and the citizens decided 
to defend their cause, and, if needful, to die forjt. The invasion 
of Rofne was, as Mazzini says, the design of Louis Napoleon, 
who ^as meditating his tyrann^tat home, wds desirous of gain- 
ing the support of the Church, and of accustoming the soldiery 
to fire on the republican flag. On May 7th the French 
Assembly desired the French government to empower M. 
Lesseps, their envoy, to come to terms with the Roman 
Republic. A treaty was made towards the end of May, by 
which an alliance was established between the Republic and 
France, by which the French army was to defend Rome in case 
of invasion. But this treaty the French general Oudinot 
refused to recognise, the French made themselves masters 
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of the heights round the city, and the siege began which ended 
with the overthrow of the Republic and the entry of the French* 
troops i^to the city. Mazzini was the life and sgul of 
defence : surrounded by the wounded and the dying, his one 
fixed idea was life preservation of an unstained flag, the Roman 
banner on which was inscribed " God and the People,” which 
might become the flag of a regenerated and*united country 
under the lead of Rome. But he came forth from the siege an 
old and broken man so far as his bodily powers were concerned. 
Margaret Fuller, whose noble efforts for the wounded during 
the siege gained for her Mazzini’s affectionate regard, thus 
describes him as he then appeared : — “ Mazzini had suffered 
millions more than I could ; he had borne his fearful 
responsibility ; he had let his dearest friends perish ; he had 
passed all these nights without sleep ; in two short months he 
had grown old ; all the vital juices seemed exhausted ; his eyes 
were all bloodshot ; his skin orange ; flesh he had none ; his 
hair was mixed with white ; his hand was painful to the touch ; but 
he had never flinched, never quailed ; had protested in the last 
hour against surrender: sweet and calm, but full of a more 
fiery purpose than ever ; in him I revered the hero, and owned 
myself not\)f that mould,” 

The Republic had fallen, the Vicar of Christ returned to 
Rome under the pro/^ection of French bayonets, and Mazzini 
went*' to Switzerland, and afterwards to England. The more 
active part of his life was over, though he personally assisted in 
the abortive insurrection of 1857, and strongly opposed the 
alliance of the Sardinians wit^ the French Emperor iivi859. 
This was the work of the diplomatic Cavour, and Mazzini did 
not believe in the salvation of Italy through diplomacy. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that Italy paid, as the price of tViis 
alliance. Savoy and Nice. United Italy, as Mazzini understood 
it, does not yet exist ; in its place thero 15 a truncated Italy of 
monarchy and diplomacy, the creation of Victor Emmanuel, 
Louis Napoleon, and Cavour. Still, that is better than the 
“ geographical expression ” of Metternich ; for the Italian has 
now a country, he has dignity and substantial political freedom. 
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But he has also, alas, at the same time, huge armaments and 
terrible poverty. The unity of Italy under a king of the house 
*of Savoy was largely aided by Garibaldi He had, assisted by 
Mazzini, carried to a successful issue the insurrection^n Sicilyi 
and had become dictator of Central Italy. While Mazzini was 
uiging an advance on Rome, and a movement against Austria 
in Venice, Garibaldi, on the other hand, transferred his conquests 
to Victor Emmanuel, whose monarchy was thus consolidated* 
The union of Rome with Italy was delayed until the fall of the 
French Empire; On the 20th September 1870 the Italian 
troops entered the city, and the temporal power of the Rapacy 
ended. 

During this period Mazzini watched carefully all the political 
and social phenomena, and produced some of his most important 
writings. An essay on “ Europe : its Condition and Prospects,” 
appeared in the WestmitisUr Review in 1852 , and the greater 
part of “The Duties of Man” in 1858 . The “Thoughts upon 
Democracy in Europe” had appeared in J 847 in the Peoples 
foumal. Since two cheap and convenient editions of these < 
latter essays have been given to the public within the last few 
years, they are not included in the present volume, although 
they contain perhaps the most important and characteristic 
utterances of Mazzini’s thought. In all tijese essays Mazzini 
gives to his readers his root ideas. Society conceived as a 
whole, the thought of collective mankind, composed o( fiee 
nationalities, life conceived as a mission, duty regarded as the 
fulfilment of a divine law and as being precedent to individual 
rights, the union of thought and action, faith shown through 
worka^ conscience and traditioifthe criteria\>t truth— these are 
the main ideas herein taught. 

No portion of Mazzini’s teaching is more important than his 
criticism of the ideas summed up in the French Revolution. 
Mazzini regarded that event as the close, not the opening, of an 
epoch — the epoch of individual rights, which, after a period of 
chaos, was to be succeeded by the epoch of association, of 
collective life. The Revolution finally conquered for man those 
rights of the individual contended for by the Protestant 
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Reformation, but it necessarily ends, according to Mazzini, in 
despotism. '*When Napoleon, the most powerful individual 
of that period, arose, and, relying upon force, said the* 

revolutiolf gave way before him, and with the exception of « 
very few, all these men who had sworn to die, or live free, held 
their tongues, and giving in, sat upon the benches of the 
conservative senate, or upon the benches of the Institute.” Has, 
then, this individualism done no good work ? Ye^ ; it is powerful 
to destroy, and it has burnt up shams and lies not a few. But 
Mazzini contends that it cannot create ; the new birth can only 
proceed from the collective life. With Association goes Duty. 
The individual has hitherto struggled for his rights ; he will 
now co-operate with his nation in the fulfilment of its mission, 
with the world in its development of the eternal law of progress. 
This law is regarded as the unfolding of the Divine will in 
which, as Mazzini’s countryman Dante said, is man’s peace. 

“ The absence of a highest form of Duty^ universally accepted, 
to which every one can appeal, little by little and imperceptibly 
accustoms people’s minds to submission to accomplished facts'. 
success becomes the sign of right, and what is done takes the 
place, in men’s worship, of Truth.” From this it may be seen 
that Mazzini is wholly opposed to the doctrine that man acts 
from mere considerations of self-interest This doctrine, as- 
sumed by most economists and politicians as self-evident, but 
whiclt^ is visibly losing its hold under the influence of moral 
teachers like Ruskin, is condemned by Mazzini as resulting in 
the despotism of authority when starting from the collective 
point of view, and “in the anarchy of animal propensities” 
when adopted from the individual point of view. In no case 
can it afiford a foundation for any true society. “ No, certainly,” 
he writes, “ it was not to attain the ignoble and immoral every 
one for himself that so many great men, holy martyrs of thougtit, 
have shed, from epoch to epoch, from century to ' entury, the 
tears of the soul,, the sweat and blood of the body. Beings of 
devotedne^ and Jove, they laboured and suffered for something 
higher than the individual ; for that Humanity which ought to 
be the object of all our efiforts, and to which we are all 
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responsible. Before a generation which scorned or persecuted 
them, they calmly uttered their prophetic thoughts, with an eye 
h.^d on the horizon of future times ; speaking to that collective 
being wh^h ever lives, which ever learns, and in iKhich the 
divine idea is progressively realised ; for that city of the human 
race, which alone, by the association of all intehects, of all loves, 
and of all forces, can accomplish the providential design that 
presided over dur creation here below.” 

Mazzini’s lofty idealism, his religious spirit, and his constant 
insistence on duty rather than on rights, frequently brought him 
into antagonism with many of the revolutionists of Europe, who, 
while they applauded his struggle for Italy, were by no means 
animated by the same motives which controlled him. Foremost 
among these was the famous Russian anarchist, Bakounine 
who, from an atheistic standpoint, criticised severely the 
theological politics of Mazzini. Yet Bakounine, while opposii^ 
the thinker, admired the man. ** If there is a man,” he says 
in his pamphlet (written in 1871) La Thdologte politique de 
Mazzini et rinternatioiiale,” “universally respected in Europe, 
and who, during forty years of activity, uniquely devoted to the 
service of a great cause, has really merited this respect, it is 
Mazzini. He is incontestably one of the noblest and purest 
individualities of our age.” Bakounine, like Mazzini? believed in 
association, but his conception of solidarity was ve^-y different 
from that of Mazzini. ** The human spcaies,” says t^fs Russian 
thinker, “ like all other animal species, has inherent prinbiplcs 
which are peculiarly its own, and all these principles sum them- 
selves up, or reduce ihemsehes, to a single principle which we 
call solidarity.” This is a ftank statement*of the naturalistic 
view of man, who is thus regarded as one term of a scries of 
phenomena, and whose desire for union is nothing more than a 
superior form of the gregarious instinct. This is very different 
from Mazzini’s spiritual union, “his city of the human race,” 
outside time and space. 

Equally decisive was Mazzini’s opposition to the older French 
Communism as preached by Proudhon, Fourier, and Enfantin. 
These doctrines were based, according to Mazzini, on the old 
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and false notions of the rights and the personal gratification of 
the desires of the Ego ; and if carried into practice, would lead 
either to despotism or anarchy. His attitude towards our* 
current Cocialism would probably be somewhat different, Tor 
that is historical, and is connected with those democratic forms 
which he thouglit essential, and which were ignored by the 
older French Communists. Many Socialists appear to regard 
Mazzini as mainly interested in the mere p6litical as dis- 
tinguished from the social question. But this is hardly borne 
out by his writings, which contain a powerful diagnosis of the 
present social conditions. Thus he writes — “And as it is 
impossible to dream of the moral and intellectual progress of 
the people without providing for its physical amelioration— as 
it is absurd to say * Instruct yourself ^ to a man who is working for 
his daily bread from fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, or to tell 
him to love who sees nothing around him but the cold calcula- 
tions of the speculator and the tyranny of the capitalist legislator 
—the social question was found inevitably grafted upon the 
question of political progress. Henceforward they could only 
^ separated by destroying both.” And again in the “ Duties of 
Man ” — “ At the present day — and this is the curse of our actual 
social economy— capital is the tyrant of labour.” f lis economical 
ideal is th*us defiived—" Association— but to be administered 
with a t^uly republican fraternity by your own delegates, and 
from, which you shouM be free to withdraw at your own discre- 
tion.” There is no fundamental divergence between this 
teaching and that of the^present day advocates of Socialism. 
But it may be admitted that Mazzini was not a great economist ; 
and that his revolt* against the fiiresent conditions of labour was 
rather of the heart than of the head, and that he did not fully 
perceive how those very conditions force on a class struggle 
even in republican communities like the United States. But if 
he did not fully grasp the economical problem, at 1: ast Mazzini 
did not pretend, jike so many, that that problem is to be solved 
by the preaching of morality. No doubt the problem of society 
is fundamentally a moral one ; but then morality is net a 
metaphysical entity existing outside the real world. It is the 
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expression of a harmonious condition of the Individual and 
speiety in the actual world. And the charge brought against 
present economic arrangements is two-fold : — First, that they 
vidlate justifc by depriving a portion of society of the fiAl result 
• of its labour ; and second, that the physical and social condi- 
tions under which that portion lives prevent its members from 
properly developing their faculties, prevent them from living 
a truly moral life. If these charges can be sustained, it is 
evident that the economic problem cannot possibly be separated 
from the moral problem. And this was undoubtedly Mazzini’s 
view. His objection to a good deal of the Socialist teaching 
was, that it regarded the social problem as a merely economical ‘ 
question ; whereas it is truly a human problem of which the 
economical question is only one factor, however important that 
factor may be. He thus states the problem in his essay on 
“The War and the Commune” — “The immediate aim of* 
humanity is the harmonious development of all its faculties and 
forces towards the discovery and fulfilment of the moral law." 
The fulfilment of that law obviously involves justice in the 
economic relations of society ; and just as obviously does it 
involve conditions favourable to the growth of every man’s moral 
nature. For men cannot develop their characters in the air, but 
only in the real world of family life, of ^property, and of 
institutions. • 

The latter years of Mazzini's life were spdht in London, wi^ere 
he had now many friends. His health was broken and his body 
weak. •“Physically,” says Mr. Garrison the American Aboli- 
tionist, who visited him in 1867. “he was greatly attenuated, 
stricken in countenance, broken in health, and evidently near 
the close of his earthly pilgrimage.” But his mind was active 
as 9ver, his spirit resolute and strong. “ In private society,” 
says Professor Masson, “ Mazzini’s habits were simple, kindly, 
affectionate, and sometimes even playful. He had a good deal 
of humour, and could tell a story or hit off a character very 
shrewdly and graphically, not omitting the grotesque points.” 
He was ready to talk under favourable circumstances, and his 
talk “ on such occasions was good, utterly unpedantic, about 
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this or that, as it happened, and often with whim and laughter." 
But if some topic was started on which he had a serious 
opinion, “he would fight for it, insist upon it, make ajiltle 
uproar^bout it, abuse you with mock earnestness #)r believmg 
the contrary. That would not last long ; a laugh would end it ; 
we knew Mazzini’s way.” His last two London residences were 
in the Fulham Road, and at 2 Onslow Terrace, Brompton, the 
latter being nearly opposite the spot where l!edru-Roilin lived 
during his exile in London. His rooms were filled with books 
and papers, and the biids he always loved to have with him flew 
about the room as he talked. 

" R.specting the Franco-German war and the events of the 
Commune Mazzini gave his opinions in an article contributed 
to the Contemporary Review in 1871. He could not join in the 
condemnation of Germany, nor did he believe with Garibaldi 
that the proclamation of the Republic in Paris made any 
essential difference in tlir state of affairs, though he was glad to 
witness the downfall of the Empire. The French Republic, he 
truly says, “ was not the issue of the spontaneous, deliberate 
vote of a people arising, in the name of eternal duty, to assert 
their freedom. ... It was a mere de facto consequence of the 
state of tilings — of Louis Napoleon’s cowardly abdication of his 
leadership, and of the absence of all other government." Soon 
after this Mazzini left for Italy, and went to Pisa, where he lived 
under the name of Giorgio Rosselli Brown. The mild climate 
of that city might, he thought, restore his shattered health. 
But in February of the following year he was taken with^ terrible 
spasms of the throat, which lasted five days. Then came a brief 
interlude of relief from pain,*but on the 6th March he felt an^ 
oppression in his chest, and it was found next day that his 
right lung was congested. On the 9th his voice left him ;^and 
on the loth March 1872, while endeavouring to speak to his 
physician, he fell back dead in his bed. The fu^.eral honours 
paid to him were national, a vast procession of eighty thousand 
mourners^' following him to the grave. His mortal remains 
repose in a massive granite vault on one of the highest terraces 
In the Campo Santo of Genoa, the city of his birth. 
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Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, and Garibaldi have been 
designated, along with Mazzini, as the founders of modern 
Aal^. But a broad line of demarcation divides Mazzini from 
th* others. ^Neither the end aimed at nor the means adopted 
by such a wily diplomatist as Cavour could approve themselves 
* to the pure soul of Mazzini. With no monarch of the house of 
Savoy could Mazzini hold any terms ; and even Garibaldi he 
regarded as one tvho had played false to the Republican iaeal. 
There has been much disputation as to the questions at issue 
between the Mazzinians and the supporters of the Italian status 
quo; a good deal of it unprofitable. For the most pSrt it 
ultimately resolves itself into the everlasting conflict between 
the idealist and the man of the world. The former stands by 
the intellect and the conscience ; the latter by the limitations of 
actual fact and the practical difficulties of the case. Men like 
Cavour are merely politicians — bold, skilful, subtle, ingeniousi 
ready to adapt themselves to the exigencies of the moment, and 
to use any instrument for effecting their object But to the 
mind of Mazzini this Machiavellian adroitness and utilitarian 
compromise was odious ,* for Mazzini was above all things a 
religious man who held that the political question could not be 
separated from the religious. “ The Republican party,” he tells 
us, “ is not a political party ; it is essentially 9 religioi!s party.” 
What common ground is there between this religious jdealist 
on the one hand and the mere soldier or tbe mere diplomatist 
on the other? The latter have founded an Italian state of 
monarchy, of diplomacy, of armaments : Mazzini aimed at 
founding a religious commonwealth. The aims being so 
essentially different, argument to method/ seems useless. 
Mazzini’s work was of a wholly different kind from that of the 
king, the statesman, and the soldier. They were intent on the 
outer framework ; he on the inner life. They were willing to 
bend before established fact ; he refused to do so. They have 
endowed the erewhile “geographical expression" with an 
outward form, as to the permanence of which few would care to 
prophesy. It was pre-eminently Mazzini who gave to Italy the 
breath of a new life, who taught her people constancy in 
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devotion to an ideal good. Prophets are rarely successful in 
their own day, and so it has been with the prophet of modern 
Italy. The making of Italy has not proceeded in the lie 
hoped dt would ; for the Italians, who are an eminently subtle 
and diplomatic people, have apparently thought it best to bend 
to the hard fa(?ts by which they have ^en surrounded. But i^ ' 
as Emerson teaches, facts are “fluid to thought,” we may 
believe that the ideas of Mazzini will yet preVail in the nation 
of his birth, and that he may yet be regarded as the spiritual 
father of the future Italian commonwealth. For of him, if of 
iny tnodern man, we may say that he 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam. 

And did not dream it was a dream ; 

But hoanl, by secret transport led, 

Ev’n in the charnels of tlie dead, 

'I ho morraur of the fountain-head.” 


WILLIAM CLARKE, 



THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN MAZZINI’S LIFE. 


1805. Date of his birth (June 22). 

1S26. His first essay (on Dante) published. 

1827. Joins the Catbonari. 

1830. Arrested for Conspiracy. 

1831. Acquitted by Turin Senate ; founded Young Italy 

1832. Decreed exiled from France. 

1S33. Projected Rising in Piedmont suppressed. 

1834. Abortive Expedition from Switzerland. Young Europe.. 

1836. Exiled from Switzerland. 

1837. Mazzini arrives in London. 

1844. Mazzini’s Correspondence violated by British Govern* 
ment. 

1848. Insurrection. Mazzini in Italy. 

1849. Siege of Rome, Mazzini returns to London. 

1853. Insurrection in Milan. 

1857. Mazzini in Genoa. ^ 

1859. Editor of Penstere ed Azionc, o Italian Kingdom 
founded. 

1865. Elected Deputy by Messina, but refused to take oatb 
® of allegiance. 

1S69 Expelled from Switzerland^ 

187a Italian troops enter Rome. 

1871. Mazzini in Italy. 

1872^ Death at Pisa (March 10). 
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FAIXH AND THE FUTURE, 


The following little work, written in 1835, waa a portioii 
of that European Republican Apostolate I endeayouned to 
substitute for the French Apostolat^ which was impeded 
and almost crushed beneath the repressive laws of tl^ 
monarchy of July. Its object was to insist upon the 
necessity of investing that European Republican Apostolate 
with a religious character. 

It was published by our printing establishment at Bienne, 
and was sequestrated at the French frontier. Its cicculation 
was therefore limited to Switzerland, and it remained 
unknojyn in Italy except to very few. It was reprinted at 
Paris ^in 1850 in French, Jn which language it was 
originally written, and at the request of the publisher I 
thc»i added to it the following Preface. 
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PREFACE, 


IiOKDOxr, Augtu^ 1Q50. 

Thb pages now republished were written as lar back as 
1835, and on re-reading them 1 observe, with profound 
borrow, that I might re-write them even now. 

Issued but a few days after the promulgation of the law 
of the 9th of September, against the republican pres^ 
work had scarcely any publicity. Fifteen years hm 
passed since then, and yet it does not contain a single page 
\^hich is not applicable to the present state of things. 

Europe has been shaken to its foundations, ai^tated by 
twenty revolutiona France has prodaioied the falsehood 
of the ultimate formula of monarchy — monariMe hour- 
geoise. Germany — calm philosophic Germany — has had ten 
centres of revolution upon her soil The foar of the 
popular lion has been heard gt Vienna : ^he emperor has 
fled ; tlie pope has fled. The revolutionary lava has poured 
along, from ^lilan to Festh, from Venice to Berlin, from 
Rome to Posen. The banner inscribed with the device 
Liberty^ Jndependenc$y Right, has floated over two-thirds of 
Europe. All is at an end. The blood of our heroes and 
the tears of our mothers have but watered cross of the 
martyr. Victory has forsaken our camp^ Und our warocy 
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BOV iB| of a fatal neceasity, the war-cry^ of fifteen yean 
ainoe. We are oondemned to repeat the cry of 1835^ 
Inhere ^uat be some deep-seated cause for th*s ; a cai£ie 
inherent in the very constitution of our party. 

We are superior to our adversaries in courage, in devo- 
tion, and in knowledge of the wants of the ^ople. Where- 
soever we have found ourselves one to one — one people 
against one government — we have been victorious. And 
we have not abused our victory. At our first uprising we 
overthrew the scafibld., Our hands are pure. We carried 
nothing into exile save our unstained conscience, and our 
faith. 

Why, then, has read,ion triumphed 1 

Yes ; the cause is in ourselves ; in our want of 
organisation, in the dismemberment occasioned in our 
ranks by syBtems, some absurd and dangerous, all imperfect 
and immature, and yet defended in a spirit of fierce and 
exclusive intolerance; in our ceaseless distrust, in our 
miserable little vapitios, in our absolute want of that spirit 
of discipline and order which alone can achieve great 
results ; in the scattering and dispersing of our forces in a 
multitude of spall centres ^and sects, powerful to dissolve, 
impotent to found. * 

The cause is in the gradual substitution of tlie worship of 
material interests, for the adoration of holy ideas ; for tlio 
grand problem of education, which alone can Icgitimatiso 
our efforts ; for the true conceptions of U/e and its mission. 
It is i6 our having forgotten God ; forgotten his law of 
love, of sacrifice, and of moral progress, and the solemn 
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tradition of ha^Minity, for a theory of toeff the 

Catechism of Yolney, the egotieiioal principle of Bentham ; 
itafi in ov indifference to truths of an order superior to 
this worldi which alone are able to transform it. It is in 
the narrow spirit of KaixonaXum substituted for the spirit 
of Nationality * in the stupid presumption on the part of 
each people tliat they are capable of solving the political, 
social, and economical problem alone ; in their forgetfulness 
of the great truths that the cause of the peoples is one ; 
that the cause of the Fatherland must lean upon Hu* 
manity ; that revolutions, when they are not avowedly a 
form of the worship of sacrilSce for the sake of those who 
struggle and suffer, are doomed to consume themselves in« a 
circle, and fail ; and that the aim of our warfare, the sole 
force that can prevail over the league of these powers, the 
issue of privilege and interest, is the Holy Alliance of the 
Nations. The manifesto of Lamartine destroyed the 
French Revolution of 1848, as the language o! narrojr 
nationalism held at Fiankfort destroyed the German 
Revolution ; as the fatal idea of the aggrandisement of the 
House of Savoy destroyed the Italian Revolution. 

It is now more than evOT urgent tp combat these 
tendencies — such is the purpose of the following pages. 
The evil is in ourselves. We must overcome it, or perish. 
It i*a necessary that the truth should be made manifest, 
even where it tells against ourselves. Those who would 
lead us astray may be irritated by it^ but the good sense of 
the people will profit by it. 

As to our enemies, their fate depends upon the success of 
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oHr labours. 'Vfeare joumeying beneath storm-cloud, 
but the sun of Qod is bejond, bright and eternal. They* 
may veff it from our eyes for a time**cancel iti&from 
heavens they • cannot Europe — Gk>d be thanked — is 

emancipated since Marathon, On that day the statimary 
principle of the Esiat was vanquished for *ever : our soil 
received the baptism of liberty: Eurcpe moved onward. 
She advances still \ nor will a few paltry shreds of princely 
or diplomatto paper suffice to arrest her on her way. 
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. . They who preach patience to the 

peoples as the sole remedy for the ills by which they are 
oppressed, or who, while they admit the necessity of a 
contest, would yet leave the initiative to be taken by ilfeir 
rulers, do not^ to my thinking, understand the state of 
things coming upon us. They mistake the character of the 
epoch, unconsciously betray the cause they seek to serve, 
and forget that the mission assigned to, the nineteenth 
century is profoundly organic; a work of initiatipn and 
renovation only to be fulfilled in sponChneity, frankness^ 
courage, and conscience. 

It is* not enough to precipitate a monarchy into a gulf; 
the gulf must be closed up, and^ durable edifice erected on 
its site. Monarchies are quickly made and unmade. 
Napoleon crushed ten in his iron hand, yet monarchy itself 
lives* to gaze upon his tomb with the smile of victory. 
Three strokes dealt by the people in 1830 destroyed a 
monarchy eight centuries old ; yet we are the proscribed of 
a new monarchy arisen upon its ruins. 

It is well to remember this. 

The fiJUen ywri (la Comidie dt qteime antj was 
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admirably played in Franca The astute, irreproachable 
Jesuitism of the actors well deserved the envy of monarchy 
itself. «But what have been the results 1 ^ ^ 

The fifteen years’ farce destroyed the monarchy of the 
elder branch oi the Bourbons ; but it destroyed at the same 
time that frank, austere, revolutionary energy which had 
placed France at the head of European nations; it 
condemned the ruling power to a stato of perennial terror, 
but it also doomed tbo most enlightened part of France to 
long yi ars of immorality. It instilled hypocrisy into the 
souls of men ; it substituted a spirit of calculation for 
enthusiasm ; the arts of defence for tho initiative power 
of genius ; the brain fc^r the heart. Tho manly, vigorous 
national idea palod beneath a multitude of puny incomplete 
conceptions ; and apostasy vras introduced into the political 
sphere. 

The subtle, treacherous, deceitful warfare of the fifteen 
years’ farce spread a stratum of corruption over French 
civilisation, tho consequences of which yet endure. A 
second sdeh would bo fatal indeed, and it is important tbut 
we shoj^ld reflect on this. 

When the times are right for detaching ourselves from 
the present and advancing towards the future, all hesita- 
tion is fatal ; it enervates and dissolvoa Happily of 
movement is th^ secret of g^eat victories. 

When the consequences of a principle aro exhausfed, and 
tho edifice which had rested upon it for couturics ie 
threatened with ruin, it behoves us to shake the dust from 
our feet, and hasten elsewhere. Life is beyond, without. 
Witliin is the icy*breath of the tomb ; scepticism wandors 
amid the rufns, and egotism tracks its footsteps, followed 
by isolation and death. 

And now the times are ripe, Tho ccusequences of the 
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principle of individuality, dominant over the paet, are 
Exhausted. Monarchy in its second restoration has lost 
aU creativ(^powor ; its existence is a wretched plagiarism. 
Show me a single important act, a single manifestation of 
European which is not the issue of the social principle, 

V hich has not sprung from the jpeople^ the monarch of the 
future. The old world is incapable of aught but resistcmce; 
the only force it has left is the force of inertia. The 
aristocracies of the present day are but dead forms^ arti- 
ficially put in motion from time to time by galvanic power. 
Aronnrchy is but the reflection, the shadow of a life that 
has been. 

Tlie future has called us since 1814. For two ahd , 
twenty years have the people heard its voice, and yearned 
to advance. And shall w'o retrace our steps, shall we re> 
commence a work that is completed, copy the past, and 
return to a state of infancy because monarchy is decrepit 


Analysis can never rogencrutc the peoples. Aflalysis is 
potent to dissolve ; impotent to creata Aiialyj^is will 
never lead us further than the theory of individuality, and 
the triumph of the individual principle could only lead us 
to a revolution of Protestantism and mere liberty. The 
Republic is quite other. „ • 

The kcpublic — as 1 understand it at least — is the onthroue- 
mciit of the principle of association, of which liberty is 
merely an element, a ncces.sary antecedent. Association is 
synthesis ; and synthesis is divine : it is tho lover of the 
world ; the only method of regeneration vouchsafed to the 
human family. Opposition is analysis ; an instrument of 
mere criticism. It generates nothing ; it destroys \yhen 
analysis has declared a principle extinct, it scats itself 
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beside the corpse, and moves not onward. Synthesis alone 
has power to thrust the corpse aside^ and advance in seajch* 
of ncw^fe. 

Thus it was, that the revolution of 1789 — a revolution 
intimately protestant in character— ended by enthroning 
analysis, afllrming the fraternity of individiyils, and organ- 
ising liberty. And thus it was that the revolution of 1830 
— a revolution entirely of opposition — revealed at the very 
outsetf its incapacity of reducing to action the nodal idea, 
of which it had a dim and distant perception. Opposition 
can do no more than lay bare the decay, sterility, and ex- 
haustion of a piinciple. Beyond that it sees nought but 
the void. Now we can build up nothing upon the void. 
A republic cannot bo fo unded upon a demonstration per 
ahsurdum ; the proof duect is indispeusabla A new 
dogma alone cannot save us. 


♦ * * 

Two thfeiga are essential to the realisation of the progress 
we seek ; the declaration of a principle and its incarnation 
in action. 


The tortures of slavery have been for the peoples an 
initiation in the worsinp of liberty. Their iiuflerirgs have 
been beyond expression: the energy of their arising will 
be beyond all expectation. Their so; rows were blessed. 
They learned a truth with every tear. Every year of 
martyrdom was a preparation for their complete redemption. 
They have drained the cup to its last dregs ; naught 
remains but to dash it in pieces. 
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What, then, are ve to do f 

•To preach, to combat, to act.* 

yiio repujflican party has nothing to alter either ^rin its 
language or hearing. Any change introduced from any 
'mero idea of tactics would lower iz into a political party. 
Now the republman party is not a political party ; it is 
essentially a religious party. From the days of Spartacus 
downwards, it has had its dogma, its faith, its martyrs ; 
and it ought to have the inviolability of dogma, • the 
infallibility of faith, the power of sacrifice, and the cry 
of action of martyrs. Its forgetfulness of this duty, its 
imitation of monarchy or aristocracy, its substitutions 

* I aay to act; but in laying down this principle .of action as onr 
rule of coiulncl, 1 do not speak of action on any terms ; of feverish, 
ill-considcrtid, disorganised action. 1 speak of action os the principle, 
the pio'ramrne, the banner; as that, which ought to be alike the 
tci](Uiicy and the avowed aim of our exertions. The rest is a question 
of time, with which it is unnecessary to occupy ourselves here. What 
wc want ia that h temporary necessity shall not be elevated into a 
]jernianent tlx ury ; that the peoples shall not bo delu&ed into 
suKstituting ail indchnito, uncertain, peacefully progressive force of* 
things, for true rnvolutioiiary activity ; — that me^ shall not persist in 
attiibuting to the irregular and coldly analytic work of opposition, the 
power of revelation belonging to the revolutionary synthesis. I 
repudiate iiystcmatic inertia—thc silence that broods, the simulation 
that betrays; and invoke uf'ank, sijjccro declaration of our dogma 
and belief* Our cry is the cry of Ajax. Wc desire to combat in the 
light of day, beneath the lay’ of heaven. Is this puerile impatience T 
Mo, it, ia the oomplcniont of our Joetrino, the baptism of our faith. 
The pnnciido of action which wo inscribe upon our banner is strictly 
allied to our belief in a new epoch. How can this epoch be initiated 
if not through the people, through action, whidi is the wonu of the 
people. 'Without this priuciple of action, which we make the guide 
and rule of our every elTort, the movement wouul be one of reaction 
only, and as such productive of imperfect, extriusic, and merely 
material cliaugea in the actual stain of tMngs, 
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of negations for a positive belief — these are the things that 
have so often caused its overthrow. The idea, the religious 
thought, of which — oven when unconsciously — it is •tya 
reprosontation on earth, has often raised it up, gigantic 
in power, when we believed it crushed for ever. 

We ought not to forget this. Political parlies fall and 
die ; religious parties never die until alter they have 
achieved their victory ; until their vital principle has 
attained its fullest development and become identified with 
the progress of civilisation and manners. 

Then, and not before then, does God infuse into tlie 
heart of a people, or the brain of an individual strong in 
genius and in love, a new idea, vaster and more fruitful 
than the idea then expiiing; the centre of faith is moved 
one degree onwards, ar only they who rally round that 
centre constitute the party of the future. 

The republican party has then nothing to fear as lo tlui 
final result of its mission ; nothing from thoso dofc.tts of an 
hour which do not alicct the main body of an army, and 
only tcnil to call back to tlic centre those troops wiiom the 
ardour,of battle has scattered. The danger if o!sc\\hor<'. 


You deceive yourselve'^, we are told. Tiio pcopjos lack 
faith. The mi^bses are dojrm.ant, inert. They have worn 
chains so long as to lose tho habit of motion. Yon' have to 
do with Helots, not with men. How can you tb.ig rhern 
into the battle, or malutain them jji the field? I low oft(u 
have we called them lo arms to the cry of j, liberty^ 
vengeance / They did but raise their heavy heads for an 
instant, to sink back into their former stupor. Tin y have 
seen the funeral procession of our martyrs pass them by, 
and understood not that with them were entombed their 
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on^n rights, their own liveS} their otvn salvation. They 
leek after gold, and are held in inertia by fear. Enthusiasm 
is^extinct, «ind it is not easy to rekindle it. Now, nythout 
the help of the masses you cannot act ; you may teach 
m.'irtyrdom, but not victory. Die, if you believe that your 
blood will sooner or later raise up a generation of avengers, 
but do not seek to drag into your destiny those who have 
neither your energy nor your hopes. Martyrdom can never 
become the religion of a whole party. It is uselws to 
exhaust tiie forces which may ono day be of service in 
unsuccessful efforts. Do not deceive yourselves as to your 
epoch. Design yourselves to await in patience. 

TIji) question is momentous. It involves the future of 
the party. 


Y(‘.s, the puoplo.s lack faith: not that individual faith 
whioli creates niart}rs, but that social faith which is the 
parent of victory ; the faith that arouses the multitudes ; 
faith in tin ir own destiny, in their own mission, and in the 
nii.ssion of ilio epoch: llie faith that combats and, prays*; 
tin' faith lliat. enlighti ns, find bids men* advance fearlessly 
in the ways of God and Humanity, wdlh the sw'ord of the 
people lin '.I'fir hand, the ndigion of tlio people in their 
hiMit, and Llio iiiLui’e of the pe^plo in their»soul. 

But sin Ii faith as this —preached by the sole priest of' 
the I'qtofli, ]janiennius--aijd which we are all bound 
natioiinlly to reduce to action — what is wanted to give 
it to us? Is it strength, or the consciousness of strength, 
that we need ? Have w'o lost it through the recognition of 
our real powerlessness, or through opinions that are 
erroneous, and prejudices that may bo removed ? Would 
not one energetic act of will re-establish an equilibrium 
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between the oppressor and the oppressed 1 And suppose 
this to be so, have we striven to achieve it 1 Are our own 
tend^cies, our own manifestations of the idea wo seMc, to 
promote, such as. to realise the aim ? Are wo, whom uhfinco 
has placed at the head of the movement, or are the multi- 
tudes wiio do but follow lead, to blame for the actual state 
of inertia ? 

Look at Italy. Misfortune, suffering, protest, individual 
sacrifice, have reached their climax there. The cup is full. 
Oppnssion is everywhere, like the air we breathe, but 
rebellion also. Three separate states, twenty cities, two 
millions of men arise, and in one week overthrow their 
governments, and prochiira their own emancipation, without 
a single protest raisod, or a single drop of blood shed. One 
attempt constantly suo'ceds another. Do these twenty, 
five millions of men lack strength? Italy in revolution 
would bo strong enough to conquer three Auslrias. Do 
they lack the inspiration of great traditions— the religion 
of memory — the past? The people still bow down in 
roveren6e before the relics of the grandeur that has been. 
Do they lack a 'mission ? Only to Italy lias it been vouch- 
safed twice to give the word of unity to Europe. Do tlioy 
lack courage ? Ask it of 1710, of the records of the Grand 
Arin^, of the thrice holy martyrs who, during ,tho last 
fourteen years, have died there silently, without glory, for 
an idea. * 

Look at Switzerland. Can any one deny the valour or 
the profound spirit of indopendenco that di tinguri.slies 
these sons of the Alps? Eivo ceoturies of ..truggle, of 
intrigues, and of civil and religious discord, have failed to 
soil the Swiss banner of 1308. Kcvertheless, Switzerland, 
whose battle-cry would arouse Germany and Italy, though 
well aware bow the monarchs of Europe would shrink 
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from the idea of an European war sought by the peoples, 
because conscious that the last battle of that war would be 
ilie Waterloo of Monarchy, — Switzerland continually sub- 
nnts to insult and stoops to dishonour at the preset day, 
, and bows her head to the paltriest note o^ an Austrian 
agent. 

Itemembcr 1^13 ; the youth of Germany abandoning 
their universities to fight the battles of independence ; the 
thrill that ran throughout the whole country at the cry of 
nationality and independence ; — and tell mo whether that 
people would not have arisen had their deputies, electors, 
writers, all the influential men who preferred the circumlo- 
cution of constitutional opposition, rallied round the banner 
of Hambach 1 

Ilornember Grochow, Waver, Ostrolenska ; and tell me 
what would have been the condition of Kussia, if instead of 
wasting precious time in imploring the protection of 
diplomacy for* that Poland which diplomacy had been 
sacrificing for a century past, — the combatants had rapidly 
carried the action of the revolutionary principle to its 
natural centre, heyond the Bug ; if a vaster conception of 
popular emancipation had called into action thoso races 
w'hos(i secret was revealed in 1818 by Bogdan Ghiel- 
micki,— if while enthusiasm reigned supremo and the 
enemy was stupefied by terror, while tho^ multitudes of 
Lithuania, Ukraniji, and Gallicia, were burning with the 
hope of liberty, the insurrectionary forces had pushed on 
into Lithuania. 

1 write it with the deepest conviction : tluire is scarcely 
a single people unable. by dint of faith, sacrifice, and 
revolutionary logic, to burst their chains in the face of the 
monarchies of ISurope united against them ; not a single 
people who, in the holinesB of an idea of love and the future, 
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and in the strength of a word inscribed npon their insurrec- 
tionary banner, might not initiate an European crusade,; 
not a^ringle people to whom the opportunity of doing sc has 
not been offorod since 1830. '■ 

But in Itaty, in Germany, in Poland, in Switzerland, in 
Franco, everywhere indeed, the true original nature of the 
revolutionary movements lias been altered by men, un- 
fortunately influential, but grasping and ambitious ; who 
have regarded the uprising of a people but as an oppor- 
tunity for power or profit ; — or by weak men, trembling at 
the difficulties and dangers of the enterprises, who have at 
the outset sacrificed the logic of insurrection to their own 
fears. Everywhere have false and pernicious doctrines 
caused the revolutions to deviate from their true aim ; the 
idea of a caste has bee substituted for the popular idea of 
the emancipation of all by all ; the idea of foreign help has 
weakened or destroyed the national idea. Nowhere have 
the promoters, the lea dies, the governments of the insurrec- 
tions, determined to cist into the balance of tJie country’s 
destinyj the entire sura of forces W’hich might have boon 
put ip motion by sufficient energy of will ; nowhere has the 
consciousness of great mission, and faith in its fulfilment, 
a true comprehension of the ago and of its ruling thought, 
governed the action of those who, by assuming the diiootion 
of events, had pledged themselves to humanity for their 
successful issue. The mission before them was a mission of 
giants, and to perform it th^y stooped dov/n to earth. 
They had half defined the seenu of the generations ; they 
had heard the cry of the great human famil< ^ striving to 
shako ojr the' dust of tho sepulchre, and to arise to new 
life; they were called upon to declare tho W-^rd of the 
people and of the peoples, without fear or reserve — and 
they did but stammer forth hesitating words of concessions, 
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of charters, of compacts between power and right, between 
the unjust and the just. Even as age in its decrepitude 
demands of art some element of fictitious life, so they 
sought from the policy of the past the idea of its imperfect 
and fugitive existence. They were bound — oven though it 
were raised upon their own dead bodies — to elevate the 
banner of insurrection so high that all the peoples might 
read therein its promises of victory ; and they dragged it 
through the mud of royalty, veiled it beneath protocols, or 
hung it idly up — an ensign of prostitution — over the doors 
of foreign Chaneellei'iea. They put their trust in the 
promises of every minister, in the hopes held out by every 
ambassador, in everything save in the omnipotence of the 
people. • 

We have seen the leaders of revolution immersed in the 
study of the treaties of 1815, seeking therein the charter 
of Italian or Polish liberty : others, more culpable, pro- 
claiming aloud the negation of Humanity, and the affirm- 
ation of egotism, by inscribing upon their banner n 
principle of non-intervention worthy of the middle ages : 
others, more guilty still, denying both their brothers ard 
fatherland, and breaking the national,, unity at the very 
moment when it behoved them to initiate its triumph, when 
the foreigner was advancing to their gates, by declaring 
— Bolognese ! the cause of the Modenese is not our cause. 

In their anxiety to legalise their revolution they forgot 
th.at every insurrection must derive its legality from its 
aim, its legitimacy from victory, its means of defence from 
ojfence, and the pledge of its success from its extension. 
They forgot that the charter of a nation’s liberties is an 
article of the charter of humanity, and that they alone 
deserve that charter who are ready to conquer or die for 
all humanity. 


337 
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When the peoples saw the initiators of revolution turn 
pale before the enterprise, and either shrink from the 
necessity of action, or advance trembling or unceitain, 
without any definite purpose, without any ’"‘programme, 
or any hope ‘save in foreign aid, even they became timid 
and hesitating ; or rather they felt that the hour was not 
yet come, and held back. In the fac6 of revolutions 
betrayed at their very outset^ the multitudes stood aloof ; 
enthusiasm was crushed at its birth; faith disappeared. 


Faitd disappeared : hut what have we done, what do we 
even now to revive it 1 Shame and grief ! Ever since 
that holy light of the j copies faded aw'ay, wo have either 
wandered in the darkness, without bond, plan, or unity of 
design ; or folded our arms like men in despair. Some of 
us, after uttering a long cry of grief, have renounced all 
earthly progress to niurmui a hymn of resignation, a prayer 
like tho^prayer of the dying : others have rebelled against 
hope, and, smiling in bitterness, have proclainind the reign 
of darlcness by acQ^pting scepticism, irony, and incredulity 
as things inevitable, and their hlaspliemy has been re- 
sponded to by tlie corruption of those already degraded, and 
by the suicide of despair of the pure in heart. Tin; I itorat uro 
of the present day oscillates between these two oltremcs. 
Others, remembering the light that liad illumined their 
infancy, retraced their weary slops to the s^an^^uary they 
had abandoned, hopiug to rekindle ihe flame ; r, concen- 
trating the mind in purely Bubjcctivo contemplation, 
merged existence in the Ego^ forgetting or denying the 
external world to bury themselves in the study of the 
individual Such is our present philosophy. 
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Others, bom to struggle, and urged on bj a power of 
sacrifice which, wisely directed, might have wrought 
ini<-af]cs — impelled by instincts sublime, but indefi^i^te — 
seized the banner that floated over the graves of their 
'fathers, and rushed onwards ; but they separated before 
they had advanced many steps, and each of them tearing a 
fragment from tlie banner, endeavoured to niako of it the 
standard of the entire army. Such is the history of our 
political life. • 

The reader must pardon my reiterating these plaints. 
I'hey are iny dtldwla est Carthago, My work is not a 
labour of authorship, but a sincere .and earnest mission of 
aj'osiolate. Such a mis.<5ion docs not admit of diplomacy^ 
1 am seeking the secret of the del.ty in our advance, which 
appears to me to be attributable to causes apart from the 
strength of the enemy; I am striving to put the question 
in ibuch a manner as will eiiahle us speedily to regain a lost 
initiative. I must either bo silent or speak on the whole 
truth, 

i*Jow it seems to me that there are two jprincipdl causes 
for this delay ; both of thorn dependent upon the party’s 
deviation from tho true p.atb ; both of tl/bm tending to tlie 
Rub'^titution of tho ivorsliip of tho paj^t for the worship of 
the fntiwe. 

The fiist is the error which bgs led us to legard as a pro- 
gramme* of the future that which was in fact but a grand 
suTtm lng up of the past; a formula expressing tho results 
of the labour and achievements of an entire epoch — to con- 
found two distinct epochs and two distinct syntheses — and 
to narrow a mission of social renovation to tho proportions 
of a mere work of deduction and development. It has led 
US to al uudon the principle for the symliol, the God for tho 
idol ; to immobilise that initiative which is the cross of fire 
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transmitted by God from people to people ; to destroy tho 
legitimacy of nationality, which is the life of the peoples, 
theii^ mission, and the means given them by whi^ to 
achieve it ; which marks out the port assigned to them by 
God in our common work and duty — the evolution of hisf 
thought, one and multiple, which is tho soul of our existence 
hero below.* 

The second cause is the error which has led us to con< 
fouad the principle with one of its manifestations ; the 

* I have sketched forth my ideas upon the French Revolution, 
coubidored as the last word of an expiring epoch, rather than tho first 
word of the epoch initiated by tho nineteenth century, in an article 
“On the Revolutionary Initiative,” published in tho ItfpuUi- 

caiiie, 1835 In rr verting to the study of the past, my object 

is to sock, in the histor'cal evolution of the snccessive terms of 
progress, for data indie i ing a new social aim; an European 
synthesis, which, by removing the initiative from the hands of one 
sole people superior to the rest, will inspire all with tho activity 
wanting at the present day ; — hecanso I desire to see thought tranb< 
lated into action — the fatal circle broken, within wliich all present 
action i;P restricted, and a decisive battle fought between the two 
kprinciples now strfving for mastery in Europe. 

But *iought WB — have been asked— to forget facts in order t(> 
improvise, according to our wislies, a revolutionary force whore none 
in reality exists ? Can wo cancel the past i Can we leave out of our 
calculatioi)s tho late revolutions of Bologna and Modena ? ^ 

Theoretically speaking, our religious and philosophical belief rfeww 
elevate us to a height excluding all arguments deduced from those 
incidental facta. We arc approaching one of those palingenetic 
moments which introduce a new term into the terrestrial syntlicsis, 
generate new forces, and present — so to speak -a new philosophic 
fulcrum to every question. We hail the dawn of a new epoch, and 
the revolution now approaching will einhtace a lai^e portion of 
humanity. Now ewory new aim calls new elements into action among 
the peoples. 

But leaving aside the principal question, why do ray objectors forgot 
In their turn that <Ae peqple— the only true revolutionary force existing 
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eternal clcnient of every social organisation with one of its 
suT;co|sive developracuts ; and to believe that mission f ul* 
filled wliich but modified and enlarged. This erre* has 
led us to break the unity of the conception p^cisoly where 
it demands the widest extension ; to mistake the function 
of tlio eighteentl^ century, and to make of a negation the 
point of departure for the nineteenth. Wo abandoned the 
religious idea precisely when it was most urgent to revive 
and extend it until it should embrace the sura of thfngs 

— haa never yet descended into the arena? Tliat our rccollcctiona 
liavc never gone beyond the circle of a military or bourgeois eaf>tef 
That the multitudes have never been called upon to paiticipate in the 
eiiterpiise ? Why do they forget that insurrection with ua has never 
jot nsburacd an avowedly Italian character? Why argue against a 
tcjjublican revolution such as wo are stiiving to create, from the ill 
success of the vnoTiarckieal rnovemouts of 1821 ? Can we calculate the 
cous>C(|Ueuce.s of the action of a piiuciplo contrary to it * Between 
us, tlio icpubhcans of Young Italy, and those wlio have acted before 
us ; between tliohe who Beck to raise the multitudes to the cry of God 
and iJie people, and the timid and illogical men who forgot God and 
feared the people, the differenoo is iniinenso. • 

Tiie niovemeuta of Modena and Bologna failed bd^auso unsupported* 
by Tranco. True. What insurrection would n^ fail if botrJyed by 
the very luiiiciplo upon which it had based its existence? Now the 
piiiicijile upon which the insurrectionary governments of Italy had 
exi’lusiveV relied, was the principle of non-intervention. Their bliud 
belief ill non-intervention withheld th^in from the onl^ course of action 
that ungitt have saved them. The masses were repulsed by them; 
the young discouraged ; the power of initialim unrecognised ; the 
duty of arming neglected ; the national idea denied ; and the insur- 
rection restricted within the limits of a province. But are those 
soul oes of weakness jjcr/naijeni / Every Italian whoso patriotism haa 
not been perverted in the councils of the Parisinu juste milieu, will tell 
jou, that it our eudeatours are still fruitless, if even yet we number 
more martyrs than soldieis, we owe it above ail things to the opinion 
that the tniliaiioe of the Pluiopeau struggle belougs to France, and 
that so long as she remains ineit, none should attempt to move. 
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destined to be transformed} and unite in one grand social 
conception the forces that are now isolated and divided. • 

Th|i eighteenth century, too generally rcgarc]^d as an «».gc 
of m^re scepticism and negation, devoted solcdy to a labour 
of criticism, had yet a faith of its own, a mission of its own,* 
and a practical method for the realisation^ of that mission. 
Its faith was a Titanic, limitless belief in human pow<;r aiid 
in human liberty. Its measure was to take stock — if T may 
be iillowed the expression — of the first epoch of the 
European world ; to sum up, and reduce to a concrete 

It is tlier'doro of urgent necessity to combat this o]>iijiou, vhii.-h is 
prtacliod pFLciso’iy by those who are powerful in means and iiiJlueuco, 
and who therefor,, ought to be tho fust to act. It is an opuiion 
destructive to the conscietco and the future of the peoples, and tlia 
Eepublicaos of France ougl;*- to unite with ns in oiiposiug it. My 
purpose is net to reproach l''a,suce, but to invito her to introduce a new 
language aud m*w tendency into the Kopublican press more in h iimony 
with tho new mission. Iveproxches aro for those who, dwtlling among 
the oppressed peoples, increase the dillieultu-s of the woik of eiuAtici- 
pation by a pretended belief, wliicli in most of thorn is in fact but the 
absence ol all earnest conviction; rojjroaches are for those who, inhilo 
they boast thomseVes the apr.stlps of an Humauitariau syntl.psi'*, 
follow dbt the doctrijjo of ono lolo reveabT and its negation of con- 
tinuous human progross, from coLsoiiW'iico to consequence, till they 
are led to deny tho progressive intollectual sovereignty cf the pcoj lc, 
aud to evoke I know not what renovation of tho Papacy. Uepioai’lies 
are for those wli|p decUro it i^npossible for humaniiij to exist uutd 
France shaU be kadM qHPf‘n of the universe (“v. lIi.stoiro«l\arIemeu- 
taire do la Kevolution FiancaUe,” Christ et Peu2>Ie, par A. Segumg. 
Nor is this the isolated idea of this or that individual, but the idea of 
a school. Now I protest against the doctimes of thac school ; agaimst 
its national egoti:>in, aud against its usurping tondeucies. i'ut regard- 
ing as brothers all tbosu who understand th ' association of free uum 
aud equals, I feel a ’peculiar affection for the peopio wl.it h for hity 
years fought in the name of the emauclpatiou of tho uaimas, and 
translated the grand results oi the Christian epoch into tho political 
sphere. 
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formula, that which eighteen centuries of Christianity had 
Examined, evolved, and achieved ; to constitute the iTirfi- 
vklual sucl^ as he was destined and designed to bojirfree, 
sacred, and inviolable. And this mission it accomplishod 
* through the French Revolution — which was tho political 
translation of tho Protestant revolution a manifestation 
eminently religious, whatever may bo said by those super- 
ficial writers who judge a whole period by the errors of 
individuals, secondary actors in the great drama. • The 
instrument adopted to work out the revolution, and reach 
the aim it was its mission to achieve, was the idea of right 
From the theory of right it derived its power, its mandate, 
tho legitimacy of its acts. Tho declaration of the rights of 
man is the supreme and ultimate formula of the Frencl^ 
Revolution. 

And what, indeed, is man, individual man, if not a right ? 
In tho series of the terms of progresss does ho not represent 
the human personality, tho element of individual emanci- 
pation? And tho aim of the eighteenth century was to 
fulfil the human evolution which had been anticif>ated and 

* It ia a mistdko to jmige tho work of moral^inancipatioa'nchiovcd 
by tiio Rcforniatlou by the incident of that protest against the diet of 
Si'iros, which gave rise to tho word Protestantism. Protestantism 
was Dotf as rioo-Chrislians afhrm, a work of negation or of criticism 
will) regard to tho epoch ; it was | positive Cliii^tian production, a 
soliaiin iTiaiiifcbtatiun of t!ia individnal man — solo object and aim of 
Cliristiaiiity. It protcsteil, it is tiuc, but only against tho Papacy, 
winch, by loillimj that which it was incapablo of achieving, and 
atlumpLiDg to found a social unity with an iiulividml instrument, of 
nocusbity degoiicratcd into tyranny, and thus placed itself beyond the 
palo of tho Christian synthesis — which ordainod that man should ba 
free — buturo it had albiiiied its coiuplolo dcvrlripuieiit. It was a pro- 
te:iL, thcrcroie, not against tho synthesis of its upoch, but in favour of 
that synthesis, which tho Papacy — iniputeut to realise its sublime 
instinct of tho future — annihilated, instead of fostering and promoting. 
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foreseen by the anoiontn, proclaimed by Christianity, and 
in part realised by Protestantism. A multitude of obstaclc& 
stood between tho century and that aim, every ^escript,iQn 
of impediment and restraint upon the spontaneity and free 
development of individual faculties ; prohibitions, rules^ 
and precepts limiting human activity ; the^ traditions of a 
past activity now decayed; aristocracies wearing a sem- 
blance of intellect and power ; religious forms forbidding 
movcdncnt and advance. 

It was necessary to overthrow all these, and the 
eighte( nth century overthrew them. It waged a terrible 
but victorious war against nil things tending to fraciioniso 
human power j to deny movement, or to arrest the flight 
of intelligence. 

Every groat rcvolutio?x demands a great idea to be its 
centre of action ; to lumish it with both lever and 
fulcrum for tho woik it has to do. This conception 
tho eighteenth century supplied by placing itself in the 
centre of its own subject. It was the Ego, the human 
conscience, tho sum of Christ to the powers of his day. 

" Eirm,on that centre as its base, tho Revolution, conscious 
of its own strength and sovereignty by right of conquest, 
disdained to prove to the world its origin, its link with the 
past. It simply allirmcd. It cried aloud like yichte : 
there is no liberty without ^equality \ all men are equal. 
After this it began to deny. It denied tho inert past ; it 
denied feudalism, aristocracy, monarchy. It denied the 
Catholic* dogma of absolute passivity that poisoned the 

* Nouo can, on any rational gromid, accuse mo of faili' K to rc- 
cogiiiso the Catholic spiiit th.^t prasides over tho destinies of inudcia 
civiliKalioii. All iiif*i dwuro of the iiieauing geneially giv< a to tho 
woid CuUiuIic..^ If Catholic had asi'Umed no other meaning than 
uuiveroal, I would call to mind that every rehgiou naturally tends to 
become Catholic, and nio.st especially so that synthesis which lusciibes 
Humanity at the head of its foimuk^ 
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sources of liberty, and placed despotism at the summit of 
tlfe social cdilice. Ruins there wore without end, but in the 
midst of tlio^o ruins and negations one immense affirmation 
stood erect ; the creature of God, ready to act, radiant in 
’power and will; the ecce homo, repeated after eighteen 
centuries of struggle and suffering ; not by the voice of the 
martyr, but from the altar raised by the revolution to 
Victory — Right, the faith of individuality, rooted in the 
world for ever. * 

And is this all wo seek 1 Ought man, gifted with pro- 
gressive activity, to remain quiescent like an emancipated 
slave, satisfied with his solitary liberty 1 Does naught 
remain in fulfilment of his mission on earth, but a work of 
consequences and deductions to be translated into the. 
sphere of fact ; or conquests to be w'atchcd over and 
defended 1 

llecaube tho human unknown quantity has been detur- 
iiiinod, because one among the tcims of progress — that of 
the individual — has taken its place among tho known and 
dclined quantities, is tiiu sirios of term^ composing the 
gn at equation concluded ] Is the faculty of progress 
exhausted ? Is naught but rotatory motibn left to us 1 

Jjccause man, consecrated by tho power of thought king 
of the jarth, has burst the bonds of a worn-out religious 
form that imprisoned and restrained his activity and inde- 
pondcncc, are wo to have no new bond of universal fra- 
ternity? no religion? no recognised and accepted conception 
of a general and providential law ? 

Ko, eternal God! Thy Word is not all fulfilled; thy 
thought, the thought of tho world, not all revealed. 
That thought creates still, and will continue to create for 
ages incalculable by man. The ages that have passed have 
but reveal cd to us some fragments of it Our mission is 
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not concluded. As yet we scarcely know its origin, we 
know not its ultimate aim. Time and discovery do bat 
enlasgo its boundaries. It is elevated from^ago tet s^ge 
towards destinies unknown to us, seeking the law of which 
as yet we know but the first lines. From initiation to* 
initiation, throughout the serios of thy successive incarna- 
tions, this mission has purified and enlarged the formula of 
sacrifice ; it learns the path it has to follow by the study of 
an eternally progressive faith. Forms are modified and 
dissolved — religious beliefs are exhausted. The human 
spirit leaves them behind as the traveller leaves behind 
the fires that warmed him through the night., and seeks 
another scene. But religion remains : the idea is immortal, 
survives the dead forms, and is reborn from its own ashes. 
The idea detaches iL elf from the worn-out symbol , 
disengages itself from its involucrum^ which analysis has 
consumed, and shimjs forth in purity and brightness, a 
new star in humanity’s heaven. How many such shall 
faith kindle ere the whole patli of the future shall be 
illurainc’d? Wjio shall tell how many stars — secular 
thoughts, liberated from every cloud — shall arise an({ take 
their place in the •heaven of intellect, ere man, the living 
summary of the terrcstiial Word, may declare ; I have faith 
in myself my destiny is accomplished. • 

Such is the* law. Omi labour succeeds another; one 
synthesis succeeds another, and the latest revealed cv^^r 
presides over tlio work wo have to accoinplisli^ and pro- 
scribes its method and organisation. It .'oinprohends all 
the terms included in the preceding Kyuthosis, the now 
term, which becomes the aim of bvery endfjavour, the 
unknown quantity to l>e determined, a)\d added to the 
known. Analysis also has its share in the labour done ; 
but it derives its programme and point of departure from 
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tlm s\ ntlicsia of the epoch. Analysis, in fact, has no life 
eff its own ; its existence is merely objective, it derives its 
pirposo, la^', and mission elsewhcra A portion of^very 
epoch, it is the insignia of none. Those writers who 
cMvido tlio epochs into two classes — organic and critical — 
falhify history. ^ Every epoch is essentially synthetic; every 
epoch is organic. The progressive evolution of the thought 
of Clod, of which our world is the visible manifestation, is 
unceasingly continuous. The chain cannot be brok<jn or 
iiiterrujjted. The various ain\& are united together — the 
cr.ullo is iiiikod to the tomb. 


# * * 

T'fo soon* r, therefore, had iho I’Vonch Revolution con- 
cluded one epoch, than tho tirvat rays of another appeared 
^C'ovo the horizon. No sooner Jiad the triumph of the 
human individual been proclaimed by the charter of rights, 
than intelligence foretold a new charter, the charter of 
Triticijilcs. No sooner was tho unknown quantity of the 
so called middle agG.s dcterinined and tlie aim of tlth 
Chiistian syiitho.sis achieved,* than •a new unknown 
quantity, a new aim, was s*‘t before tho present generation. 

On cttoiy side tho doubt has arisen — of what advantage 
is Ubcily ? Of what advantage) equality, Ybich is in fact 

* 1 foK see that it will bo objected that the conquest of human rights 

.HI 'llu.sioii ; that slavery and inequality still endure on every aide ; 
I'i-.t tlio slrngglo was hut conmifiiced by the Fiench Ilevolution. 1 

!1 bo told that the imnoiplo of ludividuality still governs every 
aiid that wliiiu I am .spcak’ug of a new epoch iucllicacioua 
pMvu-. am L'verynliejc jmt up for the an- -mplislnneut and realiia- 
lion I'l -icUon of tho very syutiio»ib wlit h I have stated to be 
exhaiiril* <1, 

Wo must not confound the discovery of a toiiu of progress with its 
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but the liberty of allf What is the free man but an 
activity, a forc^ to be put in motion 1 In what diructioti 
shall J^e move ? As chance or caprice may dy-ect t *Bat 
that is not life^ it is a mere succession of acts, of pheno- 
mena, of emissions of vitality, without bond, relation, or 
continuity; it is anarchy. The liberty of the one will 
inevitably clash with the liberty of others ; constant strife 
will arise between individual and individual, and consequent 
loss of force, and waste of the productive faculties vouchsafed 
to us, and which we are bound to regard as sacred. The 
liberty of all, if ungoverned by any general directing law, 
will but lead to a state of warfare among men, a warfare 
rendered all the more cruel and inexorable by the virtual 
ecjuality of the antagonists. 

Men deemed they hs^d found a remedy for these evih. 
when they raised up from the foot of that cross of Christ 
which rules above an entire epoch of the world's history, 

triumph in the sphere of reality; the intellectual evolution of the 
thought of an epoch, with its material application ; the ideal conquest, 
with its practical consequences. 

-The positive application of a given term of progress to the dilTeient 
branches of the civil, ^political, and economic organism, can only bo 
successfully begun after its moral development in the intellectual 
sphere is complete. That moral development is tbo labour of an 
epoch, and no sooner is it complete than a power — either in/hvidual 
or people — arises to proclaim its results and consign its formula to the 
keeping of the nations. A new epoch then begins, in which — while 
the intellect of humanity is occupied with the newly-revealed term — 
the term of the past and exhausted epoch is by degrees practically 
realised and applied. The thought of one epoch is only verilied in 
the sphere of action, when the human iyitcUect is already absorbed in 
the contemplation of the thought of its successor. Wore it not so, the 
connection and coherence of the epochs would be interrupted, and a 
solution of coudumty would take place. 

Now, 1 atfirm, that if the material applicatiou of the terms liberty 
and equaiity has not been attained— nor will bo until a people have 
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the formula of fraternity bestowed by the god-like man 
dpop the human race ; that sublime formula, unknown to 
the pagan y^orld, but for which the Ohristian world ^ihed — 
often unconsciously — fought many a holy fight from the 
Crusades to Lepanto, Liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
inscribed upon §very banner, became the programme of the 
future, and men attempted to confine progress within the 
circle marked out by those three points. But progress broke 
through the circle ; the eternal cui hono reappeared. • For 
we, all of us, demanded an atm, a human aim. What is 
existence other than an aim, and the means of an achieve- 
ment 1 Now fraternity does not supply any general social 
terrestrial aim ; it does not even imply the necessity of an 
aim. It has no essential and inevitable relation with a 
purpose or intent calculated to harmonise the sum of human 
faculties and forces. Fraternity is undoubtedly the basis 
of all society, the first condition of social progress, but it is 

Indicated a new term as the aim of the general ondeavonr — their moral 
development is complete. 1 affirm that the uiiknoion quaiUUy of the 
middle ages io transferred to the member of the equatioh*containing 
the known quantities : the hypothesis of the midille ages is the prifi- 
ciple of tlie prebont day ; the idea of the fiddle ages is now a 
recognibcd admitted law. Does any one now deny liberty and equality 
in iirinciple ? Does any one attempt to raise doubts as to the theory 
ofn.'ht*! The most illiberal monarch li\ing fails not to invoke the 
name of that liberty he secretly i^bhors; to as<i^rt that he is the 
protecto? of the riglUs and liberties of his subjects against the anarchy 
of factions. The question is, in the sphere of principles, decided. 
The only struggle is as to the application. Tho dispute no longer 
rig II da the law itself, hut its mleipretation. 

The individual is no longer the aim of human endeavour. The 
individual will reajtpcar in new sacredness, when, by the promulgation 
of the social law, the rights and duties of individual existence are 
made to harmonise with that law. Hitherto the worship accorded to 
individuality has given rise to an ignoble individualism, a nameless 
egotism and Immorality. 
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not progress ; it renders it possible — ^it is an indispensable 
element of it — but it is not its definition. Fraternity (s 
not ^consistent with the theory of movement^ in a cirqle. 
And the human mind began to understand tliose things ; 
began to perceive that fraternity, though a necessary link 
between the terms liberty and equality — which sura up the 
individual synthesis — does not pass beyond that syntbpsis ; 
that its action is limited to the action of individual upon 
individual, that it might bo denominated charity, and that 
though it may constitute a starting-point whence humanity 
advances in search of a social synthesis, it may not be 
substituted for that synthesis. 

This being »mder.stood, human research rncommenoed ^ 
men began to jicrccive that the aim, tho function of exist- 
ence, must also be tho ultimate term of that progressive 
devclopmert which constitutes existence itself; and Ihxt, 
therefore, in order to advance rapidly and directly towards 
that aiu], it was first necessary to determine with exacti- 
tude the nature of that progressive developinenf, and to 
act in accordance with it. To kvow the Law^ and regidat*' 
human, ^ activity to the Law: such is Ihn host uumU- of 
stating the problei'.i. 

Now the law of the individual can only bo deduced from 
the law of the species. The ir.dividual mission caiuonly lu‘ 
ascertained and defined by placing ourselves upon nr, 
elevation, enabling us to grasp and comprehend tli’o whole 
Wo must reascend to the conception of IlvmaniUj^ in order 
to ascertain tho secret, rule, and law of Lio of tho indi- 
vidual, of man. Hence the neces.'-Ity of a ^ leral co 
operation, of harmony of effort, — in a word, of a’i'-'o^iaiina^ 
—in order to fulfil the work of all.* 

* Association,*' I am sometimes told, " is no new priuciple. By 
prefixing it as the universal aim, you therefore neither create a nnw 
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ITonco also the necessity of a complete alteration in the 
organisation of the revolutionary party, in our theories of 
go^eihraent, and in our phibsophicaJ, political, and econom- 
ical studies * all of which have hitherto been inspired 
solely by the principle of liberty. The 'sacred word 
Humanity, pronounced with a new meaning, has opened 
up a now world before the eye of genius — a new world as 
yet only forefelt — and commenced a new epoch. 

Byntlicsis, nor the necessity for one. Association is only a methad, a 
means of roali'.ing liberty and equality: it is a part of the old 
synthesis, nor do we see the uoceseity for a new one.” 

I admit that association, in tho usual acceptation of the word, ia 
nothing more than the method of progress^ the means by which pro- 
gress is gradually accomplished. With every step in advance, 
S'lSociation gains a corresponding degree of power and extension, and* 
in this sense the tendency to association may be said to be contem- 
porary with that progress, initiated — in regard to man — with the 
earliest existence of our planet. It has exercised an action in all the 
syntheses now exhausted, and will eiereiso still greater influence in 
the synthesis wo seek to enthrone. But although its action always 
existed, mankind wero unconscious uf it, and influenced by it without 
being themselves aware of it. Such has been tlio case withf progress 
itself, with tho law’ of giavity, with all groat idoral and physical* 
truths. Then action existed long before it was revealed to us."* 

Blit is not tho difTcrenco between a law unknown, and a law 
declared, pi omulgated, and acce])ted, suiTu ieut fo constitute a new 
startiiig-ppint for tho activity of the human intellect ? The law once 
defined, tho regulation of our actii^ by it bcco^nos a duty: its 
fultiimciitibccumos tho aim of all human endeavour, and tho method 
of deriving the maximum of utility from its fulfilment becomes the 
study of every thinker. Tho human intellect no longer wastes 
))rceious time in researches, the objoct of which has been realised. 
Tower is increased a liuiidrcd-fold when it is concentrated, and a 
definite direction is given to its action. Previously to the promulga- 
tion of the law, the mere instinctive sense of its existence could do no 
more than constitute a right, and a right almo- 1 always contested. 

Great historical epochs do not date from the existence of a law, a 
truth, or a principle ; but from the time of their promulgation. Wore 
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Is any book required to prove thiat or is a lonj^er 
explanation and development of the subject necessary «n 
Ord^r to prove that such is indeed the actual intelUc^ual 
movement, and that the labour and business of the age is 
the discovery of its own synthesis f Have not all our 
schools of philosophy for the last twenty years — even when 
abandoning the true path, and returning to the past — 
been seeking the great unknown quantity 1 Do not even 

it mt 80 , it would be idle to speak of distinct epochs or syntheses : 
troth is one, and eternal ; and the thought of God, in which was the 
gerir of the world, contained thorn all. 

Equality existed as a principlo long before Jesus, and the world \va^ 
unconsciously tending towards it. Why then admit the existence of 
a Christian epoch T 

The earth described it 3 revolutions round the sun without awaiting 
the revelations of Coperni 'ua and Galileo, or the Newtonian fonnulte. 
Why then do we make di<3'iinct astronomical epochs of the systems of 
Ptolemy and Newton f 

And in days nearer our own, do not the theories of the English 
school of economists, and those (too soon forgotten) of the Saint 
Simonians, constitute two distinct periods of economical science 1 
Yet the substitution of the principle of association for that of liberty 
is nevortlicless the sole dilTorence between the one and the other. 

Now I believe that the time has arrived when the principlo of 
association, solemnly and uniTersally promulgated, should become 
the starting-point of all theoretical and practical studios, having for 
their aim the progressive organisation of human Bociot{% and bo 
placed at the summit of our constitutions, our codes, and our formuhn 
of faith. And I say, moreover, that the promulgation of a t<‘rm 
directing our researches upon a path absolutely different from any 
yet tiied, is sufficient to constitute, or at least to indicate, a new 
epoch. 

For the rest, ours is not a formula of affiociation r-nly; it is — 
Europe, and, through its moans, huu anity, associated in tho 
comjilctcDehs of all its faculties and all its forces, under the indispens- 
able conditions of liberty, eqiMity, and fraternity, for the realisation 
of a common aim, the discovery and progressive application of its law 
of life. 
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those whoso interest it La to lead the human mind avay 
froi^ that search confess this) Our Catholicism Of the 
p)'esont da;i seeks to reconcile Gregory VII. and L'jther ; 
the Papacy with the freedom and independence of the 
human spirit. . . . And we daily hear the word humanity 
proffered by tliQ lips of materialists who are incapable of 
appreciating its meaning, and ever and anon betray their 
natural tendencies to the individualism of the empire. 
Whether as a real belief or as an enforced homage, thd new 
epoch obtains its due acknowledgment from intellect almost 
without exception. 

Some of the more fervid apostles of progress lamented a 
short time ago that our enemies pirated our words without 
oven understanding their meaning. But the complaint as 
puerile. It is precisely in such agreement, instructive or 
compulsory though it be, that we trace a visible sign of the 
Word of the New Epoch, Humanity, 

Every epoch has a faith of its own. Every synthesis 
contains tho idea of an aim, of a mission. And every 
mission has its special instrument, its speoial forces, and i|s 
special lever of action. He who should attempt to realise 
the mission of a given epoch with the instrument of another, 
would have to pass through an indefinite series of ineffica- 
cious endeavoura Overcome by the want of analogy 
between the means and the end, he might become a martyr, 
never a victor. 

Such is the point to which we have arrived. We all 
feel, both in hf'arl and brain, the presentiment of a great 
epoch ; and we have sought to make of the negations and 
analyses with which the eighteenth rentury was compelled 
to surround its newly-acquired victo»’y, the banner of the 
faith of that epoch. Inspired by God to utter the sublime 
words — regeneration, progress, new mission, the future— 
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wo yot persist in striving to realise the material triumph of 
the programme contained in those words, with the in^^ru- 
nient'' that served for the realisation of a njssion now 
concluded. We invoke a social world, a vast harmonious 
organisation of the forces existing in undirected activity in 
that vast laboratory, the earth ; — and in order to call this 
new world into existence, and to lay the foundation of a 
pacific organisation, we have recourse to those old habits of 
rebellion which consume our forces within the circle of 
individualism. We proclaim the future from the midst of 
ruins. Prisoners, whose chain liad but been lengthened, 
we boasted ourselves emancipated and free because wo 
found oursoho<i able to move around the column to which 
we were hound. 

It is for this that faith slumbers in the heart of the 
peoples : for this that the blood of an entire nation fails to 
rekindle it. 


Faith requires an nim capable of embracing life as a wliole, 
of concentrating all its imnifcstations, of directing its 
various modes of activity, or of repressing them all in 
fovour of one alone. It requires an earnest, unafterable 
conviction that that aim will be realised; a profound 
belief in a mission, and the obligation to fulfil it ; and the 
consciousness of a supreme power watching over the path 
of the faithful towards its accoropli&hment. These elements 
are indispensable to faith ; and where any cue of tiieso 
is wanting, wo shall have sects, schools, political parties, 
but no faiili ; no constant hourly sacrifice for the sake of a 
groat religious idea. 

Now we have no definite religious idea, no profound 
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Lohof in an obligation enticed by a mission,, no consciout- 
ness a supreme protecting power. Our actual aposiolate 
is d more at ilytical opposition ; our weapons are inta/esUt 
'iMcl our chief instrument of action is a theory of rights. 
\\(' are, all of us, notwithstanding our sublime presenti- 
ng *)ts, 1h(' sons e£ rebellion. We advance, like renegadei^ 
without a God, without a law, without a banner to lead us 
towards the future. Our former aim has vanished from 
our view ; the new, dimly seen for an instant, is efifaced by 
that doctrine of rights which alone directs our labours. 
Wo make of the individual both the means and the aim. 
Wo talk of Humanity — a formula essentially religious-— 
and banish religion from our work. We talk of synthesis, 
and yet neglect the most powerful and active element 6f 
human existence. Bold enough to be undaunted by the 
dream of the material unity of Europe, we thoughtlessly 
destroy its moral unity by falling to recognise the primary 
condition of all association, — uniformity of sanction and 
belief. And it is amidst such contradictions that we 
pretend to renew a world. * • 

I do not exaggerate. I know there nr§ exceptional and I 
admire them. But the mass of our party is as 1 describe 
it. Its presentiments and desires belong to the new epoch ; 
the chaiacter of its organisation, and the means of which it 
seeks to avail itself, belong to the old. The 'party has long 
had an instinctive sense of a great mission confided to it ; 
but it neither understands the true natuio of that mission 
or tiio instruments fitted to achieve it. It is therefore 
incapable of success, and will remain so until it compre- 
hends that the cry of *^God with it ’ must bo the eternal 
watchword of every undertaking like our own, having 
sacrifice for its basis, the people for its instruq^enti and 
Humanity for its aim. 
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Wbatt you complain that faith ia dead or dying, that 
the souls of men are withered by the breath of egotiscp, and 
yet^ou scorn all belief, and proclaim in your writings t&at 
religion is no«roore ; that its day is over, and that there ia 
no religious future for the peoples I 

You man'^ol at the slow advance of tlie peoples on the 
path of sacrifice and association, and yet you propose to 
them a programme of individuality, the sole value of which 
is negative; the result of which is a method, not of 
organisation, but of juxtaposition, which, if analysed, nvill 
be found to be nothing more than egotism wrapped in a 
mantle of philosophic formulie * 

You seek to p<rform a ivork of regeneration, and, — 
since without this all political organisation is fruitless — of 
moral personal ameli ration ; and you hope to accomplish 
it by banishing every religious idea from your work 1 

Politics merely accept man as he is, in his actual position 
and character; define bis tendencies, and regulate his 
action hi harmony with them. The religious idea alone has 
a power to transform both. 

The religious idea is tho veiy breath of Itumanity ; its 
life, soul, conscience, and manifestation. Humanity only 
exists in the consciousness of its origin and tho presentiment 
of its destiny ; and only reveals itself by concenthating its 
powers upon some ono of the intermediate pointei, betvvecn 
these two. Now this is precisely the function of the 
religions idea. That idea constitutes a faith in an origin 
common to us all ; sets before u*^, as a principle, a common 
future; unites all the acti\e faculties on om sole centre, 
whence they are continuously evolved and developed in tho 
direction of that future, and guides the latent foices of the 
^urnau mind towards it. It lays hold of life in its every 
aspect^ and in its slightest manifostations ; utters its augury 
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over the cradle and the tombi end a^Tords — philoBophlceUy ' 
speaking — at once the highest and the most nnivenal 
formtla of a given epoch of civilisation ; the most simple 
anS comprehensive expression of its knowledge (scienfm) ; 
•the ruling synthesis by which it is governed afi a whole, and 
by which its successive evolutions are directed from on high. 

Viewed with i^gard to the individual, the religious con- 
ception is the sign of the relation existing between him and 
tlio epoch to which ho belongs ; the revelation of ^ his 
function and rule of life; the device beneath which he 
fuliils it. That conception elevates and purifies the 
indi\]dual, and destroys egotism within him by transport- 
ing the centre of activity from the inward to the outward. 
It has created for man that theory of duty which is the 
parent of sacrifice; which has inspired, and ever will 
inspire, him to high and holy things ; the sublime theory 
\\hich brings man nearer to God, lends to the human crea- 
ture a spark of omnipotence, overleaps every obstacle, and 
converts the scafibld of the martyr into a ladder of triumph. 
It is as far above the narrow and imperfect theory of 
rights as the law itself is above any one of i (Inconsequences.^ 

Right is the faith of the individual. ^ Duty is tl?e com- 
mon collective faith. Right can but organise resistance : 
it may ^destroy, it cannot found. Duty builds up, asso- 
ciates, and unites ; it is derived from a general law, whereas 
• 

* The theory of rights is visibly a secondary idea, a deduction, 
Vilii.h has lost sight of the pniicqde from which it sprang; a con- 
{>L([U'U(.'e which has been elevated into an absolute doctrine, and 
giantcd a life of its own. 

Every right exists in virtue of a 1 iw ; the law of the liciug, the law 
which defines the nature of the subject in question. What is the 
law f I know not : its discovery is the aim of the actual epoch j but 
the certainty that such a law exists is safilcieut to necessitate the 
substitution of the idea of Duty for the idea of Bight. 
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Blg^ iB 4c^Ted only from human will There is nothing 
therefore to forbid a struggle against Right : any indi- 
vidual may rebel against any right in another >yhioli 
injuHous to him ; and the sole judge left Hetwccn flio 
adversaries is'Force ; and such, in fact, has frequently been , 
the answer which societies based upon right have given to 
their opponents. • 

Societies based upon Duty would not be compelled to 
have recourse to force ; duty, once admitted as the rule, 
excludes the possibility of struggle ; and by rendering the 
individual subject to the general aim, it cuts at the very 
root of those evils which Right is unable to prevent, and 
only affects to cure. Moreover, progress is not a necessary 
result of the doctrine of Riglit, it merely admits it a 
fact. The exercise c£ rights being of necessity limited by 
capacity, progress is a jandoned to the arbitrary rule of an 
unregulated and aimless liberty. 

The doctrine of Rights puts an end to sacrifice, and 
cancels martyrdom from the world; in every theory of 
individual rights, interests become the governing and motive 
f)ower, and martyrdom an absurdity, for what intern&t cm 
endurd beyond th^ tomb? Yet, how often has martyrdom 
been the initiation of j>rogicss, the baptism of a world ! 

Every doctrine not based upon Progress considered as a 
necessary law is inferior to the idea and the demands of 
the epoch. Yet the doctrtno of rights still rulesaus ^vith 
sovereign swaj^; rules oven that republican party which 
assumes to bo the party of progress and initiation in 
Europe ; and the liberty of the republicans — althougii lliey 
instinctively proffer the words duty, sacrifice, and mission 
•»is still a theory of resistance ; Lhoir religion — if indeed 
they speak of any — a formula of the relation between God 
and the individual ; the political organisation they invoke 
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and dignify by the naniQ of A mere ceeHeA of dcufeOalSli, 
Kiisod up around laws framed to secure the liberty of $ack ‘ 
fUlow out his oton aim, his oi^n tendencies, and his owtt 
interests ; ftieir definition of the Law does not go beyond 
* tho expression of the general will, their fortflula of associa- 
tion is society founded on Rights ; their faith docs not 
o\erpiss the liihits traced out nearly a century ago by a 
ni'in — himself the incarnation of struggle — in a declaration 
of rights. Their theories of government are thoorips ol 
diUiUbt, thoir organic problem, a remnant of patched up 
Constitutionalism, reduces itself to tho discovery of a point 
aiound which individuality and association, liberty and 
law, may oscillate for ever in resultlcss hostility; their 
people is too often a caUe — the most usi ful and numerous, 
it is true — in open rebellion agiinst other ca&tcs, and scofe 
ing to enjoy in its turn the rights given by God to all 
their republic is tho turbulent, intolerant democracy o( 
Athens,* their war cry a cry of vongfance, and their 
symbol Spartacus. 

Now this is tho eighteenth century over sgain — its 
philosophy; its human synthesis; its ufatciialist policy; 
its spiiit of analysis and Piotcbtant 'iriticism ; ifs aovor^ 

* I ho word democracy, although it cxprcsc^cs energetically and 
\«ith historical precision the spcrct ot tho ancient woi hi, is — like all 
tho political phrases of antiquity -^clow the conception of the future 
Epoch vriiich wo republicans aro bound to initiate. Tho expression 
S mil GowmmeiU wpuld be prefeiahlo as indicative of the idea of 
\ sjciation, which is the life ot the Epoch, llic word democracy was 
inspired by an idea of rebellion, sacred at the time, but still rebellion, 
ISow every such idea is imperfect, and infonor to the idea of unity 
which will be tho dogma of the future. ^einocrac> is anggestive of 
struggle; it is the cry ofSpartacus, the cxpie«>siun and manifestation 
of a people in its first arising. Govern men t— the social institution— 
represents a people triumphant ; a people that constitutes itself. Tho 
gradual extmetion of aristocracy will cancel the word democracy. 
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eignty of the individual; ite negation of an ancient 
religious formula ; its distrust of all authority ; its spirit of 
emangipation and resistanda It is the French llcvoliAic^n 
over again ; tho past, with the additions of a few present!' 
ments ; servitudo to old things surrounded with a prestigo 
of youth and novelty. 


Thb past is fatal to our party. The French Revolution — 
I sa^ it with deep conviction — crushes us. It weighs like 
an incubus upon our hearts, and forbids them to boat. 
Dazzled by the grandour of that titanic struggle, we pros- 
trate ourselves before it even yet. We expect its 
programme to furnish us with both men and things; no 
strive to copy Robesp.erre and St. Just, and search tho 
records of the Cluhs of 1791 and 1793 for titles to give to 
the sectioTis of 1833 and 1834. But while we thus apo our 
fathers, we forget that their greatness consisted in the fact 
that thej^ aped no one. They derived their inspiration 
flom coutomporary sources, from the wants of the masses, 
from the elements by which they were surrounded. And it 
was precisely because the instruments they used were 
adapted to the aim they had in view that they achieved 
miracles. ^ , 

Why should we not do as they have done 1 Whf, while 
we study and respect tradition, should we not advance 1 ft 
is our duty to voiurato our fathers’ greatness, and to 
demand of their sepulchres a pledge of the future, but not 
the future itself ; God alone, the Fucher of all revelations 
and of all epochs, can direct us upon its boundless path. 

Let us arise, therefore, and endeavour to be great in our 
tom. To be so, we must comprehend our mission in all its 
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comploteness. We--the men of the preaent-^ftre standing 
between two epochs ; between the tomb of one world and 
the,c]^adle of another; between the boundary-line of Jihe 
individual synthesis and the confines of the synthesis 
Humanity. What wo have to do is to fix ohr eyes upon 
the future while wo break the last links of the chain that 
binds us to the past, and deliberately ad\^ance. We have 
emancipated ourselves from the abuses of the past ; let us 
now emancipate ourselves from its glorios. The oighteopth 
century has done its work. Our forefathers sleep proudly 
and calmly in their tombs : they repose, wrapped in their 
fiag, like warriors after a battle. Fear not to offend them. 
Their banner, dyed red in the blood of Christ, transmitted 
by Luther to the Convention^ to be raised upon the corpses 
of those slain in the battles of the peoples, is a saered 
legacy to us all. None will venture to lay hands upon it ; 
and wo will return hereafter and lay at its foot, where our 
fathers lie buried, the laurels we have won in turn. 

Our present doty is to found the policy of the nineteenth 
century; to re-ascend, through philosophy, to fedth; to 
define and organise association; to proclaimi* Humanity; to* 
initiate a new epoch. Upon that initiation does th^ 
niPtorial realisation of the past epoch depend. 

These .things are not new. 1 know it, and confess it 
gladly. !My voice is but one^ among mapy that have 
announceU nearly the same ideas ; affirming that assodet- 
tion is the fundamental principle by which our political ' 
labours should henceforth he directed. Many great men 
have condemned the exclusive worship of the doctrine of 
Rights, the ultimate formula of individuality now degen- 
erating into materialism : many schools, both past and 
present, have invoked Duty, os the anchor of salvation for 
society tormented by inefficacious aspirations. 
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Why then do X inaLat so much upon their want of 
foresight f What matters it whether they preach tjie 
adoption of this term as the centre of a new progritnime, 
or only as a development of the old 1 So lon^ as they join 
with us in Crying forward / what matters it that they 
persist in confounding association with fraiernity , or 
Humanity — the complex unity of all thd human faculties 
organised in the pursuit of the same aim — with the liberty 
anc| equality of all men 1 Wherefore, by promulgating the 
idea of a new epoch, create a new enterprise and 
consequently new difficulties 1 

Is our question, then, a more question of words alone 1 

I do not tliink so. 

It is important to affirm tho new epoch : to afllnn that 
what we now preach is, in fact, a new programme ; and tin’s 
for a reason that sliould be universally recognised and 
admitted. The desire not merely to think but to act. Wo 
are seeking not merely tho emancipation of a people, but 
the emancipation of the peoples. 

Now* tho true emancipation of the peoples can only bo 
•effected through tho conscience of the peoples. They will 
not act efficaciouf ly until they recognise a newly re\ ealed 
atm, for the realisation of which the labour of all, the 
equality of all, and au initiative^ are required. Uptil they 
arrive at the recognition o{ such an aim, there is no hope of 
faith, sacrifice, or active enthusiasm from them. They will 
remain inei t ; and, dominated by the prestige of the 
pre\ ious initiative, they will leave the duty of realiaiug and 
exhausting its consequences to that people, who, by assuming 
the glory of tho initiative, rendered themsclve< responsible 
for its fulfilmept. 

They will be content to follow slowly in their footsteps, 
but do no more. And if^ for reasons to them unknown 
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that people should sto{i short upon ibellntfi tfitjr 
sljort also. Silence^ iaaction, lAspensioa o£ III0 vli] 9 f 
folio nV. Such is the ppectads presented by Europe at thd' 
present day.^ ** 

• The idea of a now epoch, by implying a new aim to be 
reached, leaveB the initiative to the future, and thereby 
awakens the general conscience to activity. It substitutes 
spontaneity for imitation; the achievement of a special 
mission for the mere performance of an executive part in 
the mission of others; Europe for France. We UiUf 
furnish a new element of revolutionary activity. 

By the affirmation of a new epoch, we affirm the 
existence of a new synthesis ; a general idea destined to 
embiace all the terms of the anterior synthesis, pltts one ; 
and starting from that new term to co-ordinate all the 
historical seriesi all the facts, all the manifestations of li/e, 
all the aspects of the human problem, all the branches of 
human knowledge that are ranged beneath it. We give 
a new and fruitful impulse to the labours of intelligence; 
wo proclaim the necessity for a now encyolopsedii^ 
which, by summing up and coraprchending*all the progrosa 
achieved, would constitute a now progress in itself. We 
place beyond all controversy, in the rank of ascertained 
truths, all the terms which have been the aim of past 
1C volutions, — the liberty, equality, and fraternity of men 
and of '•pooplea Wo separate ourselves *for over from 
the epoch of exclusivo individuality, and, still more 
decisively therefore, from that individualism which is the 
mitcrialism of that epoch. We close up the paths to 
the past. 

And finally, by that affirmation we reject every doctrine of 
eclecticism and transition ; every imperfect formula contain- 
ing the statement of a problem without any attempt to 
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tfolve it; every school seeking to conjoin life and death, and 
to renew the world through the medium of an extinct 
synthesis. • ^ 

By the very character of the epoch we ^claim, wo 
fift-nish a new basis to the principle of universal suffrage ; we • 
elevate the political question to the height of a philosophi- 
cal conception ; we substitute an apostolate* of Humanity by 
asserting that common law of nations which should be the 
sign^of our faith. We consecrate those sud'den, spontaneous, 
collective movements of the people which will initiate and 
translate the new synthesis in action. We lay the founda- 
tions of an humanitarian faith, to the height of which the 
republican party must elevate itself in order to succeed. 
For every epoch has its baptism of faith : our epoch lacks 
that baptism as yet, but we can at least make ourselves its 
precursors. 


OuBS is* then no idle contest of words alone. Upon the 
direction now efioson by the party, I believe, depends the 
success or failure* of the cause wo sustain. It as a 
political party that we foil It is as a religious party that 
we must rise again. The religious element is u(jiversal, 
immortal : it bpth universqlises and unitoa Every great 
revolution has borne its stamp, and revealed it in its origin 
or in its aim. Through it is association founded. The 
initiators of a new world, we are hound to lay the founda 
tions of a moral unity, an humanitarian Catholicism. 

Wo advance, encouraged by the sacred pron*'' 3 of Jesus ; 
we seek the new gospel, of which, before dying, he gave us 
the immortal hope, and of which the Christian gospel is but 
the germ, even as man is the g^rm of Humanity. 
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Upon the soil rendered fruitful the blood of 
gfenorations of martyrSi we stand with Lessing to hail thO' 
gigantic future, wherein the lever of action shall restMipon 
^ the fatherland as its fulcmm, with Humanif;^ for its scope 
and aim ; wherein the peoples shall bind themselves in a 
common pact, and meet in brotherhood to define the future 
mission of each, the function of each in the general 
association, governed by one Law for all, one God for all 

It is our part to hasten the moment when revolutioif, the 
alarum of the peoples, shall summon a convention which 
shall bo a council-general in truth. Our war must therefore 
be a holy war; a crusade. The name of God must be 
inscribed upon onr banner and govern our actions. UpoU 
the ruiiia of the old world a new territory will arise, 
whereon the peoples shall bum the incense of rcconciliatibn. 
And may each of us he able to answer, when asked: Whme« 
come you f In the name of whom do you preach i 

I have frequently heard these questions asked. It has 
been frequently affirmed of our little nucleus of apostolate^ ' 
that wo republicans lack a philosophical orjgin, an incontn> 
vcrtihle principle, as the source of our belief. It ie. worthy 
of note, that they who make this accusation are men who 
believe themselves possessed of a philosophy, because some 
of theii? followers have made a collection of philosophies ; a 
religion,, because they have priests; a political doctrine, 
because they have grapeshot and spiea Nevertheless, the 
cry has been taken up by men of good faith, who could not 
fail to observe the want of unity visible in our ranks ; the 
absence of a harmonising synthesis and religious belief, not 
easily reconciled with that social and religious aim the 
republicans continually profess. 

Now we can answer : 

We come in the name of God and Humanity. 
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« Wa bdteve In one Gkxl ; tbo author of all existence ; the 
Absolute living Thought, of whom our world is a ra; the 
^univirse an incarnation. * 

We believe in a general, immutable law : a law which 
constitutes our mode of existence; embraces the vhole 
series of possible phenomena ; exercises a continuous action 
upon the universe, and all therein comprehended, but in its 
physical and moral aspect. 

AS every law assumes an aim to bo reached, we belie\e in 
the progressive development of the faculties and forces— 
faculties in action — of all living things towards that 
unknown aim. Were this not so, the law would be useless, 
and existence unintelligible. 

Every law being interpreted and verified by its subject, 
we believe in Humanity — the collective and continuous 
Being that sums up an i comprehends the ascending series 
of organic creations; the most peifeot manifestation of the 
thought of Ood upon our globe — as the sole interpreter of 
the law. ^ 

^ We believe that harmony between the subject and the 
law hei\ig the condition of all normal existence, — ^the known 
and immediate aim of all endeavour is the establishment of 
this harmony in over increasing completeness and security, 
through the giadual discovery and comprehension* of tho 
law, and identification of it^' subject with it , 

We belies o in association — which is but the reduction to 
action of our faith in one sole God, and one sole law, and 
one sole aim — as the only moans we possess of realising the 
truth ; as the method of progress , the path loading towards 


g llHition. The highest possible de^ti^ree of human progicss 
; correspond to the discovery and application of the 
test fonnula of association. 


i We believe^ therefore^ in the Holy AlKance of 
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Feo[>les as being the vaatot fortnula of aasecUtion 
m our epoch j — in the and 9quality of the people^ 

vt ithout which no true aasociation can exist ; — in TwH&i^ 
ajity^ Tihich is the eonacience of the peoples, ard which, 
as&ig'ning to them their part in tho work of association, 
their function in humanity, constitutes their mission upon 
earth, that is to say, their individuality; without which 
neither liberty nor equality are possible; — in the sacred 
Fatherland, cradle of nationality; altar and workshop"of 
the individuals of which each people is composed. 

And since the law is one ; since it governs alike the two 
aspects, internal and external, of tho life of each being; 
the t^o modes — personal and relative — subjective and obj'eo- 
tive — of every existence, — we hold tho same creed with 
regard to each people, and the individuals of w'hich it is 
composed, that we hold with regard to humanity, and the 
nations of which it is composed. 

As we believe in the association of tho peoples, so do we 
believe in the association of the individuals of which each 
people is composed ; we believe that it is th ir sole mctliod 
of progn ss, the principle destined to predominate ovbr all 
their institutions, and the pledge of their harmony of 
action. 

As \)cUeve in the liberty and equality of the peoples, 
so do wo belies 0 in tho libcity and equality df the men of 
eseiy people, and in tho inviolability of the human Fgo, 
which is the conscience of the individual, and assigns to 
luni his part in the secondary association; his function 
in the nation, his special mission of citizenship with the 
spin re of the Fatherland. 

And as we believe in Humanity as tho sole interpreter 
of tho law of Gotl, so do we believe in the people of every 
state as the sole master, sole sovereign, and sole interpreUsr 
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of the law of hamonitjr* which govenu every national 
stisfidon. We believe in the people^ one and indi^iF.i?jIe ; 
recognising neither castes nor privileges^ gave those of 
genius and, virtue ; neither froUtafiai nor aristocracy, 
whether lauded or financial; but simply an aggre:i;aU 
of faculties and forces consecrated to tl2,e well-being of all, 
to the administration of the common substance and posses- 
sion, the terrestrial globe. We believe in the people, one 
aifd independent; so organised as to harmonise the indi- 
vidual faculties with the social idea ; living by the fruits of 
its own labour, united in seeking after the greatest possible 
amount of general well-being, and in respect for the rights of 
individuals. We believe in the people bound together in 
brotherhood by a common faith, tradition, and idea of love ; 
striving towards the progressive fulfilment of its special 
mission ; consecrate ' to an apostolato of duties ; never 
forgetful of a truth once attained, but never sinking into 
inertness in consequence of its attainment; revering the 
Word of pa.st generations, yet bent on using the present as 
a bridge between the past and the future ; adoring revela- 
tions rather than revcalcrs, and capable of the gradual 
solution of the [hoblem of its destiny on earth. 

God and his law ; Humanity and its work of interprcia 
tion, progress, association, liberty, and equality; — these, 
with that dogma of the B.ioplk, which is the vital principle 
of the republican party, are all united in our belief.* No 
achievement of the past is rejected. Before us is the 

* This is not an exposition of doctrine, but a series ol bases 
of belief, disjointed, it u true, and only affirmo'’ but yet con 
taining enough to show our philosophical and religions conception. 
Our political creed is composed of tho consequences, more or less 
evident uid direct, of that conception. It may easily be understood 
how the mere fact of the affirmation of a new epoch and a new 
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evolution of a future in which the two eternal elements of 
e\efy orj^miiidtion — the individual and humanity, liberty 
and Associaticyi — will be harmonised ; in which one wh^le 
synthesis, a veritable religious formula, will — without sup* 
pi'fssing any in favour of the rest — embrace alf the revela* 
tious of progress^ all the holy ideas that have been 
successiv ely transmitted to us by providential design. 

“ W hen, in the proseiico of the Young Europe now 
arising, all the altars of the old world shall bo overthrown, 
two now altars will be raised upon the soil made fruitful 
by the divine Word. 

8} nthcsis, removes us from all those who do bi t regard themselves as 
cjrUniuers, do to dpeaL, and who behove that tho i iilialiie belongs to 
one sole people, the depositaries of the highest formula of progress 
hitherto attained. The principle that tlio new synthesis must include 
all the terms of the anterior synthciis, one, is the formal 
lu 'ation of every theory, the tcmhnc} of which is to destroy, not to 
harmonise , of every political school that merely leads to ihe substitn 
lion of one class for another, one sotiil olcinent for another ; of every 
oTrlusivo system, which — like that of Rabauf— would cancel liberty in 
the name of some deceptive chimera of equality; climiimto tho 
greatest of moial farts, the ani render ell prepress impoesible. • 
It IS cqinllj tho negation of that Ainenean school, which makes of 
tho individual tho centre of all things; resolves e\er 7 political 
Troblem in faioiirof mere liberl\ , crushes tho pnnuplo of associa- 
tun belli i*h tho omnipotence of the human 7 /o condemns all 
progress to be made b) fits an I stay;s impossil lo of calculation ; 
in roluus ihstrust as an eleimnt of tho civil organisation; dis- 
mi 1 1 cr« the social unity into an independent ilnalit> of temporal and 
Bfintuil yower; and bj its dochine tint Ihr Imo id Atheist, and its 
belli f iri the soveieignty of nghis an I inleiests, instils materialism, 
in hviuualism, cgut ^m, and contiaaietion into the minds of men. 

Our com option of Humanity as the sole interpreter of the law of 
God, sijaratcs us from every school which would divide progress into 
two distinct epochs, and ciicumscribo it, as it were by force, in one 
sole determinate synthesis or religion ; that would close up and im- 
yiison the tradition of humanity within tho doctrine of one sole 
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“ And the hand of the initiator-people shall inscribe upon 
one the Fatherland, upon the other Ilumanify. 'As 
cl\ildren of the panic mother, as brethren gatliered tdgoJ:hor, 
the ppoples shall assemble around those altars, and make 
sacrifico in peace and love. 

" And the incoiiso of tlioso altars shall ascend to heaven 
in two columns, which shall gradually approach each other, 
until they unite on high, in God. 

And whensoever they shall bo divided in their ascent, 
there shall be fratricide on earth : and mothers shall weep 
on earth and angola shall weep in heaven.”* 

Now suppose that all these things were repeated in 

rcvcalcT ; or Ineak tbc continuify of human work with tho doctrine of 
a periodical inter veil tion from on high, a series of integral renovations 
absolutely separate and llstinct each from the other; or a series of 
social /( ? mulcB, each of i cm the issue of revelation, and separated by 
an inter mediate abyss. 

Our principle ot the People, — which is but the application of the 
dogma of humanity to each nation, — leads us to universal suffrage 
— the nianifestation of the people — as a direct consequence rei|uiiii)g 
no other author»'-ation ; it implies tho exclusion of every undelc- 
gated authority, whether exercised by a man or by a caste. 

The principle of association, considered as the sole means of progress, 
implies tho coiujdcte liberty of all siieeial and secondary associations, 
formed for any purpose not inconsistent siith tho moral law. 

Tho principle of moral unity, without which as-Tociation is 
impossible, imp’.ies tho duty a general eleTucntary cdu9ation which 
shall explain the programme of the association (society) to all its 
members. And the principle of the inviolability of the individual 
implies not only the absolute freedom of tho press, tho abolition of 
capital punishment and of every form of punish ment cilculaled not to 
improvo but merely to rostiain or suppress tho indivilnal, but also a 
complete theoiy of labour, considered r.s the manifestation of tlio 
individual, and representation and expression of his vwth. 


“ Foi do la Jenno Europe.*' — (Unpublished.) 
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Europe, not as the mere expression of an individual belief 
ffut|is the Word, the conscience of the entire party of pro- 
gBPSs— suppose that the religious principle should eonoe 
again illuiuine our path and unify our lul^ours — suppose 
’ that tho words God and Humanity were united in our 
popular symbol ^a tho object and its image, the idea and 
the form ; — think you that our words would fail to rouse 
the sullering multitudes that will but wait and hope and 
pray until the religious cry of the Crusades — “Godnvills 
it " — be sounded in their ears 1 Think you that between 
our Holy Alliance and tho accursed Pact so called ; 
between the apostles of free and progressive movement, 
and tho inert sophists of old Europe,— they would fail to 
recognise which side was w'ith God, with his Law, his 
Truthi 

Whoroso God is, there is the people. 

Tho instinctive philosophy of the people is Faith in Him. 

And when that faith shall be not only upon your lips 
but in your hearts ; when your acts shall corre^spond to 
your words, and virtue shall sanctify yoipr life, as liberty 
lias sanctified your mtelligencc ; when united, brotlmrs and 
believers, and rallied round one solo iTanner, you appear 
before mankind as seekers after (Hood, and they say of you 
aniong^rt themselves ; Thf’se men are a living religion—^ 
think you your appeal to the peoples will *iot meet with a 
ready i espouse 7 think you that the palm of that European 
initiative, sought for by all and destined to benefit all, 
w».'u'd not speedily be gathered? 

Great ideas create great peoples. Let your life be the 
living summary of one sole organic idea. Enlarge the 
horizon of the peoples. Liberate their conscience from the 
materialism by which it is weighed down. Set a vast 
mission before them. Bebaptiso them. Material interests 
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when offended do but prodace ^meutes; principles alone 
can generate revolutiona The question now agitating the 
world is a religious question. Analysis, and^anarchy tof 
religious belief, have extinguished faith in the hearts of the 
peoplea Synthesis, and unity of religious belief, w ill ' 
rekindle it ^ 

Then, and then only, will that true energy which gathers 
new strength amid obstacles take the place of the false 
energy which sinks under every delusion. Then will cease 
the disunion and distrust that now torment us, multiplying 
8ect«, and hindering association ; making a little centre of 
every individual j raising up camps on every side, but 
giving us no army ; dividing mankind into poets, and men 
of prose and calculation; men of action, and men of 
intellectual speculation . 

Then will disappear rom amongst our party that impure 
and equivocal class which dishonours our ranks, and, by the 
introduction of a duality between word and action, creates 
doubts and distrust of our symbol ; which prates of virtue, 
charity, and sacrifice, with vice in its heart, dishonour on 
its brov', and egotism in its soul ; which leaves the stigma 
of its immorality bpon our flag ; which hides itself in the 
day of battle, and reappears when all danger is over, to 
gather up the spoils of the conquered, and contamiifate and 
destroy the fru«ts of the victory. 

Thou will men’s prejudices vanish one by one, and with 
them the influence of the nameless tribe of the weak and 
timid who blame our cry of ar‘tion because them selves 
deficient in courage ; who implore a little hope for their 
country as an alms for an embassy, and drag the sacrednoss 
of exile through ministerial mud ; who imagine that the 
aalvation ot nations may be compassed by diplomatic 
artifice; who conspire by apeing the arts and habits of 
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police-agents ; who mock at enthusiasm, deny the pOwet of 
iifspiiation and of sacrifice, term martyrdom impradencOi 
and Employ the calculations of arithmetic to solre^ the 
problem of fiie regeneration of the peoples. 

* Then will the numerous contradictions which render the 
pai ty inferior to its mission disappear ; the lips of patriots 
will reuse to utter the word foreigner as a term of reproach, 
which in men calling themselves brothers and republicans is 
a blasphemy against the cross of Christ. The cowf^rdly 
hesitation which yet prevents so many from openly confess- 
ing the faith that is in them, causes them to tremble at 
the calumnies issuing from the enemy’s camp, and covers 
those who should stand forth as the apostles of truth with a 
semblance of error and crime, will cease; as well as th$ 
fascination of ancient names substituted for principles, 
which has been the destruction of so many revolutions by 
the sacrifice of the new idea to the traditions of the past. 
The illogical, inconsistent spirit which practically denies 
human unity by claiming unlimited liberty for the few, 
\\ ith absolute intolerance for the rest, will be ovefcome ; — 
the angry polemics nourished by hatrc*d, which^ attack 
men instead of things, asbume principles only to falsify 
thorn in application, bctiaymg every instant a spirit of 
petty rationalism and jealousy, and wasting energy in 
insignificant skirmishes, will cegse , and wi^h it our forget- 
fulness of the martyrs who are our Saints, the great men 
who are our Priests, the great deeds which are our prayers 
to God. 

faith, which is intellect, energy, and love, will put an 
end to the discords existing in a society which has noitlier 
church nor leaders ; which invokes a new world, but forgets 
to ask its secret, its Word, from Gou 

With faith will revive poetry, rendered fruitful by the 
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breath of God, and by a holy creed. Poetry, exiled now 
from a world of prey to anarchy ; poetry, the flower ot‘ tlw 
ang^s, nourished by the blood of martyrs, and watered J^y 
the tears of mothers, blossoming often among ruins, but 
ever coloured^ by tlie rays of dawn; poetry, a languag<3 
prophetic of Humanity, European in essence, and national in 
form, will make known to us tlie fatherland of all the nations 
hitherto; translate the religions and social synthesis 
throygh art, and render still lovelier by its light. Woman, 
an angel, fallen, it is true, but yet nearer heaven than we, 
and hasten her redemption by restoring her to her mission 
of inspiration, prayer, and pity, so divinely symbolised by 
Christianity in INIary. 

Poetry wiJ’ sing to us the joys of martyrdom, the iniruor- 
tiility of the vanqui hed ; the tears that expiate; tLo 
sorrows that purify ; • he records, hopes, and traditions of 
tho past world twining around the cradle of the new. It 
will whisper woids of consolation to those children of 
sufTeriiig, sent amongst mankind too soon; those powerful 
but doofti'^d souls, who, like Byron, have no confidant on 
0arth, and whoih e\cn yet men seek to deprive of th ir 
God. l?oetry will V'cach tho young the nobleness of sacri- 
fice, of constancy, and silence; of feeling oneself alone 
without despairing, in an existence of suffering unknown 
or misunderstood ; in long ^ears of bitterness, wounds, and 
delusion, endurcxl without murmur or lament ; it will tcacli 
them to have faith in things to come, and to labour unceas- 
ingly to hasten their coming, oven though without hope of 
living to witness their triumph. 

Ato these illusions 1 Do I presume too Lz iu asking 
such prodigies ojf faith in an age still undermiiierl by scep- 
loism ; among men still slaves of the who love little 
forget early ; who bear about discouragement in their 
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hearts, and are earnest in nothing save in the calculations 
of ^goysm, and the passing pleasures of tho hour ? 

Ns) ; I do ipt ask too much. It is necessary that th^SB 
things should be, and they will be. I have faith in God, in 
the power of truth, and in the historic logic dt things. I 
fool in my inmost heart that the delay is not for long. The 
principle which was tho soul of the old world is exhausted. 

1 1 is our part to clear tho way for tho now principlo ; and 
should we perish in the undertaking, it shall yet sbo 
cleared. 


TiJk sky was dark, the heavens void ; the peoples strangely 
agitated, or motionless in stupor. Wliolo nations dis- 
appeared. Others lifted their In ads as if to view their fall. 
Throughout the world was a dull sound of dissolution. All 
trembled ; the heavens anvl the oarih. ]Man was hideous 
to behold. Placed botwecii two infinites, ho had no 
consciousness of either; neither of his future, noi^of his 
past. All belief was extinct Man had no faith in his gods, 
no belief in the republic. Society was *110 inoro : there 
existed a Power stilling itself in blood, or eonsuining itself 
in debau-hcry ; a senate, miserably apoing the majesty of 
the past, that voted millions and statues tp the tyrant; 
pr.-etoriana, who despised the ono and slew the other : 
informers, sophists, and the slavish crowd who clappod their 
bands. Great principles were no more. Material interests 
existed still. The fatherland was no more ; the solemn 
voice of Prutus bad proclaimed the death of virtue from its 
tomb. Good men departed that they might not be defiled 
by contact with the world. Nerva allowed himself to die 
of hunger. Thraseus poured out his blood in libation to 
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Jupiter the Liberator. The eoul of man had fled : the 
senses reigned alone. The multitude demanded bread snd 
the sports of the circus. Philosophy had sunk flrit ^inio 
scepticism, then into epicureanism, then into subtlety and 
words. Poetry was transformed into satire. 

Yet there wore moments when men were terror-struck at 
the solitude around them, and trembled *at their isolation. 
They ran to embrace the cold and naked statues of their 
onge-venerated gods ; to implore of them a Bpai*k of mox-al 
life, a ray of faith, e\eu an illusion 1 They departed, their 
prayers unheard, with despair in their hearts and blasphemy 
upon their lips. Such were the times ; they resembled our 
own. 

Yet this Nvaa not the death agony of the world. It v. ,<s 
the conclusion of cue evolution of the world wliich had 
reached its ulliinat*' 3xpre&siou. A great epoch w'as ck- 
Iiaustod, and j>assing away to give place to another, the 
first utteraiicts of whi*'h had aln'ady been heard in the 
north, and which awaited but the Initiator^ to bo revealed. 

He v,ame. The soul the most full of love, the most 
‘ sacredly virtuolis, the most det ply inspired by God and the 
future, that meu^Uavo yet s<'en on earth ; Jesus. Tie bent 
over the corpse of the dead world, and whispered a w’ord of 
faith. Over the clay that had lost all of man, but tlie 
movement and the foim^ he uttered words until then 
unknown, Zorc, Sacrifice, a heaoenhj oriyin. *And the 
dead arose. A now life circulated through the day, which 
philosophy had tried in vain to reanimate. From that 
corpse arose the Christian world, the world of liberty and 
equality. From that clay arose the true Han, 'he image of 
God, the precu^or of Humanity. 

Christ gxpired. All he had asked of mankind wherewith 
to save them — says Lamennais — was a cross whereon to dia 
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But ere he died he had otmounoi^ the glad (idingg to 
people. To those who asked ot Him from whence he h&d 
r^cened it^ he answered. From God, the Father, ^rom 
the lioight of his cross he had invoked him t^nce. Therefore 
upon the cross did his victory begin and still does it endure^ 
Have faith, then, O you who suffer for the noble cause ; 
apostles of a truth which the world of to-day comprehends 
not ; warriors in the sacred fight whom it yet stigmatises 
^^ith the namo of rebels. To-morrow, perhaps, this world, 
now incredulous or indifferent, will bow’ down before you 
in holy enthusiasm. To-morrow victory will bless the 
banner of your crusade. Walk in faith and fear not. 
That which Christ has done, liumanity may do. Believe, 
and you will conquer. Bolieve, and the peoples at last will 
follow jou. Action is tho Word of God ; thought alone* is 
but Ills shadow. They who disjoin tliouglit and action 
i.f(k to divide Deity, and deny the eternal Unity. Oast 
thtm* forth from your raulvS, foi they who arc not ready to 
boar witneos to their faith with their blood are no true 
believers. * 

From your cross of soiiow and piibv-tution proejaim tiie 
ri ligiou of the epoch. Soon shall it rOfceivc tho consecra- 
tion of faith. Let nob the haUful cry of reaction be 
lioaid on your lips, nor tho sombre formula of the con- 
spirator, but tho calm and sqjoum w'ords^of tho days to 
come. *From our cross of misery and persecution, wo men 
of exil4l^ tho representatives in heart and faith of tho 
enslaved races, of millions of men constrained to silence, 
will respond to your appeal, and say to our brothers, 
The alliaiice is founded. Aiiowtr your persecutors with 
the formula God and the people. They may rebel and 
blaspheme against it for a while, but it will be accepted 
and worshipped by tho peoples. 
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tJpon a day in the ^teenth century, at Rome, eonie 
men bearing the title of InquisitorSt who assumed to derive 
wisdom and authority from God himself, were assembled |.o 
decree the immobility of the earth. A prisoner stood 
before them. llis brow was illumined by genius. lie 
had outstripped time and mankind, and revealed the 
secret of a world. 

It was Galileo. 

The old man shook his bold and venerable head. Ills 
soul revolted against the absurd violence of those who 
sought to force him to deny the truths revealed to him by 
God. But his pristine energy was worn down by long 
suffering and sorrow ; the monkish menaco crushed him. 
He strove to submit. He raised his hand, ho too, to 
declare the immobility of the earth. But as he raised hia 
hand, he raisod his v ary eyes to that heaven tht'y had 
searched throughout long nights to read thereon one line 
of the universal law ; they encountered a ray of that sun 
which he so well knew motionless amid the moving spheres. 
Remorse entered his heart : an involuntary cry burst from 
tho bclijever’s soul ; Eppur i>i muove / and yet it moves. 

Three centuries tfove passed away. Inquisitors, — inquisi- 
tion, — absurd theses imposed by force, — all these have 
disappeared. Naught roniains but the well-establi',hed 
movement of the earth, aiyl the sublime cry of Galileo 
floating above the ages. 

Oliild of Humanity, raise thy brow to the sud^of God, 
and read upon tho heavens : It moves. Faith aud action | 
The future is ours. 
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LAMENNAIS.* 

In 1S15 a young forcignci of modest aspect and timid 
beaiing presented himself at the town residence of Lady 
Jernirigham, sister-in-law of Lord Stafford. He went, wi^ 
an introduction I know not fruin whom, to seek a humble 
situation as teacher. He was poor, and poorly dressed. 
Without even bidding him to be seated, the lady put a few 
laconic questions to him, and then dismissed him without 
engaging him ; because — as slfC told a friend — he looked too 
stupid. , 

That young man was I amt nnais. • 

Nine years later, in June 1824, a piiesl, well known to 
fame through the rapid sale of 40,000 copies of his w'orks, 
and through the w^arfare he had carried on against the 
rc\ olutioiyiry spirit of the age, wkh an eloquence equal to 
Ilossuet, ^nd learning and logic superior to liis, — was 
tiavelling, full of fervid faith and hope, from France to 
Rome, in order to hold a conference with Leo XI I. In 
the Pontiffs chamber the only ornaments he saw were a 
painting of the Virgin and his own portrait. Leo XII. 
received him with friendly confidence and admiration. It 

* First published in the Monthly Chroniilc, April 1839. 
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ma by bis advice th^^gdinal Lambruschim was appointed 
to the office of ApostoOTMt^undo in France On every side 
he,Was greeted by a chorus of thanks and praise ; ^Ipch, 
although it could not dim the limpid and austere intellect 
of the priest, yet filled his heart with joy ; for he believed ii. 
foretold a ncNv epoch of fruitful life for his Church, and 
hoped that Rome might be inspired by his voice to rise to 
the height of the grand social mission which his 
imagination, and the desires of a generation weary of 
scepticism and seeking for an aim^ had attributed to her. 

That priest was Lamennais. 

Eight years passed away, and the same priest, now sad- 
dened and oppressed with thought, w'as once more treading 
the path to Rome, along with two companions— -destined 
shortly after to forsake him — but who at that time shared 
his belief, his laboi :s, an 1 the incomprehensible accusa- 
tions suddenly cast upon his motives and intentions. He 
was journeying to explain these, and to justify himself in 
the eyes of that Authority whose past to him was sacred, 
whose blessing had hallowed his cradle, and in whose ser- 
vice he had laooured unceasingly for twenty years. Pure 
in heart, and led ’’•y one of those illusions which nauglit bui 
the evidence of facts can destroy — too often w'ith the 
destruction also of one half of the soul — he was on his way 
to make one laat effort to revive that decayed Authoiity ; 
to endeavour to infubc one drop of the life-blood of 
Humanity into its exhausted veins. 

Russian, Prussian, and Austi ian note.s had preceded him ; 
demanding from ^he Pope a formal condemn^on of this 
audacious commentator of St. Paul, who of&med that 
wheresoever is the Spirit of God, there is liberty. Cardinal 
Lambrdschini, the same to whom he had himt»elf opened 
the patli to hierarchical power, was adverse to him. 
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Gregory XVI. received him coldly,j|||^ only upon condflioii 
of ’his^ remaining silent upon the^rery subject that had 
brought him Jp Kome. A long letter which he addresjj^ 
to him remained unanswered; perhaps even unread. 

With a heart full of sorrow and bitterness; having weighed 
c\cry stone of thp ancient edifice, and found naught but 
dust and ruin, the priest departed. His gaze lingered long 
on the cupola of St. Peter’s ; no longer the sanctuary of the 
woid of God. With a heart swelling with unshed tears — 
even as one who witnesses the burial of his beloved — he 
traversed the vast deserted Campagna ; an eloquent image 
of the solitude daily extending around the Papal See. But 
he bore his faith with him across the desert, and by that 
faith he was saved. 

He knew that the Thought of God is immortal, and that 
although both the direction and the interpreters of the 
Apostolic mission may be transformed, the mission itself 
cannot cease throughout the ooliition of the centuries, till 
earth’s latest day. He knew that the decay of a form of 
authoiity is naught other than its tiansmission ; and that 
the death of a foim of f.iith is naught other th^n its 
tiansformation. * 

Instead of giving him'-elf up to despair, lie meditated 
upon the new life destined to succeed that life extinct. His 
eagle gUnce sounded the heights »and depths, of the world ; 
searching out and stud}ing every sign annunciatory of that 
life to come ; while he prayerfully awaited an inward inspiia. 
tion that should reveal to hini the site of the future temple 
of the Deity. 

One day, when both Rome and the Monarchy believed 
the man crushed and conquered, he arose, as if called by 
an irresistible force ; his voice resounded in double power, 
like the voice of the prophets of old ; and his utterance had 
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all the religious soleinnjty of one who, after long and weary 
search, has found at length the truth. He preache^ (?od, 
tiv people, love, and liberty. He proclaimed the downfall 
of the powers of tlie day, and called upon the Nations to 
wrest fiom their grj'^p the insignia of the mission they ha'd 
betrayed. The ten ible accuser arose to ^denounce all that 
until then he had once defended ; to raise on high all 
that he had once striven to overthrow. From that time 
fowvard he has never changed; nor will he ever change again. 

It was — for those able to comprehend it — a great lesson. 
Li that struggle of a devout and holy soul, between the re- 
cords of the past and the previsions of the future ; in that 
unequal, tempestuous, often wavering, but always progres- 
sive elevation of a sincere and powerful intellect in search 
of truth ; in that ultimate, unlooked-for determination — 
contrasting, to out\ ard appearance, with twenty years of 
previous labour, — which aflixed the seal of religion upon all 
that the instincts of half-a century had pointed out, — there 
was, on the one side, a rare psychological phenomenon, 
well worthy of study ; and, on tlio other, a splendid augury 
and p, glorious confirmation of the recent dogma of the 
sovereignty of life peoples. With a few exceptions, how- 
ever, the lesson jias^ed unheeded. When they beheld that 
powciful intellect, which they had supposed exhausted by 
twenty years of labour, arising giant-like between a world in 
ruins and a world new born; when they saw him, as if 
endowed with a second youth, bound across the abyss that 
divides the tomb from the cradle, and stand erect upon the 
soil of the future, — both friends and enemies recoiled in 
alarm. A wide circle of solitude and silence was formed 
around him. The first forsook him, as if they felt his 
unexpected daring a reproof ; the last still regarded him 
with distrust, remembering his past No sooner had the 
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upholders of the Papacy recoverejd themselves^ than they 
Hulled every description of calumny and outrage upon him. 
h'»rgctting ^he wide distinction between change the ijpsult 
of progress in ideas, and change the result of lust of wealth 
' and power, they judged him as they might liave judged a 
I'hicrs or a L’Herminier, attributing his sudden conversion 
to wounded self-love (precisely as the holy war maintained 
by Luther against the Papacy was attributed to venal 
priestly jealousy), and declared (even as others had declared 
of Luther) that his rebellion might have been prevented by 
the timely offer of a Cardinal’s hat. Saint Paul at Damascus 
would have been incomprehensible to them. 

In England, prejudice falsified the political opinions of 
Ijimennais ; and the man whom I saw but lately so full of 
sweetness and love ; who weeps hka a child at a symphony 
of Beethoven ; who will give his last franc to the poor ; 
w ho tends flowers like a woman, and steps out of his path 
rather than crush an ant, — was transformed by journalists 
into a preacher of anarchy and man of blood. Each of his 
woiks, moreover, has been criticised separately, on its 
political or artistic meiits ; and never, so far as know* 
have his writings been studied, as tlicy require to be, in 
their enseinble. 

It IS time that this should be done. Lamennais, as a 
philosopher, as a powerful wrijier, and as ^ the head of a 
political* school, is an individuality which it is important 
thoroughly to know. Tlic progress of his mind is intimately 
linked with the progress of the epoch. 

This, however, is a work I have neither time nor space 
to accomplish here. If I were able to follow the successive 
manifestations of that vast intellect one by one, I believe I 
could show how his philosophical theory of the general con- 
sent — or tradition — considered as the criterion of certainty, 
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was destined by logical necessity to lead him to the social 
principle of the People, sole depositary and continuer of 
ttadhion. But the few pages at ray coraraaii(\ would i\ot 
suffice for this ; and I shall therefore limit myself to indi- 
cating the dirc( lion to bo pursued by all who are desirous 
of rightly studying his life and works. 

Felicite Lamennais was boin in 1782 at St. Malo ; in 
that province of Brittany which gave Pelagic, Abclaid, and 
Descartes to France, and in tlie same city which had 
witnessed the birth of Chateaubriand a few years before. 
H’s mother died during his infancy, and the wealth which 
his father had acejuired in commerce having been lost in 
the Kevolu'Jon, the family had not sufficient means to pro- 
vide him V. itU a regular education. The boy thus grew up 
in complete ficcdon, beneath the eye of God; untiam- 
mellcd by the pedantic methods of a college, and even 
without a master; passing his days between the family 
libraiy — where he w'as often shut up by an old uncle, with 
Horace and Tacitus for companions — and the shore of the 
vast ocean, dashing, like a wave of eternal poetry, against 
the bartn rod 1 of Biiltany. 

The intellect of ^ amtnnais developed its native sublimity 
and indcpcnchnre in lli' si/litude, unrestrained by any 
foimal doctrine, ffis iinigination, nourished by the con- 
templation of jialuic, and ^>hc noble and severe poetry of 
the scenes by whnh he w’as sunoundccl, was alue to 
religious insjnration at a very early age. We are told by 
Robinct that “he even now r« nicinb<’i with a sort of dis- 
may, the sense of pride tlut took possession of him one 
day, when he was but nine years old, on contemplating a 
terrific tempest from the walls of the city, and hearing the 
miserably prosaic remarks of the other spectators on the 
aspect of the sea and the raging of the waves. Thcif 



observations aroused a sense ^ dtsdalflful 
and he drew apart from them, recognising within 
child IS he was, the instinct of the infinite^ revealed to him 
by die sight ctf the raging elements ” • 

, Meanwhilft another ocean, not less splemn,and tremeh- 
dous, was raging around the young spirit which thus 
identified itself with the tempest-^the sea of Revolution, 
beating fiercely against a past which had founded the unity 
of France, but was incapable of aught further, and there* 
fore doomed to perish. That sea swept over and nem*!/ 
submerged the soil whose produce was parasitic honour and 
monopoly of caste; in order that, like Egypt after the 
inundation of the Nile, its sources of production might be 
renewed, and prepared for a second harvest. 

But — like every violent impulse — overpassing its true 
limits, the Revolution severed the tradition it should have * 
continued ; and in order niore completely to separate itself 
fiom the old formulae of religion, it assailed the toundations 
of Religion itself— eternal Source of all the successive 
formulae adopted by humanity. In the midst of the 
gigantic tumult; in a land shaken by fallep nuns,* it was ^ 
natural that the icy wing of Doubt should darken, for a * 
time the young and solitary soul thus educated to reflection 
by the unguided study of a mass of unsclected reading. 
All the most powerful intellects have begun their career by 
doubt. I^oubt descended upon .he soul of Lamennais, but 
only to pass across it like cloud-shadows over the sea, 
leaving no trace of its passage. 1 he conflict was brie^ and 
the Empire found I^mennais sustained by an ardent 
religious faith, and thirsting for religious unity. 

Ihis was in 1804. 

The relations of the Empire to religion are w’ell known. 
The Empire professed its desire to protect religion ; but it 
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St of the powerful imth stifles all liberty 

'Sdveatioo, the ^’riesthoo^ aH tlungs were required » to 
Biiccumb to the dominating Power* Religious worship 
li&me a branch of public administration — hothing more. 
This was the state of things as far as the Gotj^mment was 
concerned ; among the people, indiflerence had succeeded 
to negation. Hojv could any real religion show itself 
among an abject stipendiary and servile clergy? The 
course of Lamennais was soon decided. Ills first war 
must be waged against the most glaring, urgent, and serious 
evil The lime was not yet ripe for him to seek out a new 
sphere ; he withdrew into the ancient sphere. Born a 
Roman Catholic, he bcluved in the sovereignty of the 
faith — in the triumph of moral force. lie regarded forms 
merely as the pledges, the symbols of the tdea. In 1808, 
the year after the Sj inish iiisuircction, he published his first 
w'ork, Rfflections of the Condition of the Chunk in France, 
It was alike a voire from Religion and a voice from the 
People, and as such, a simultaneous presage of the epoch to 
come \ but the book itself was meicly a violent and intolerant 
assault upon tlie disposition to negation displayed by the 
eightevinlh centurv, and an appeal to the clergy to reicindlf* 
men’s f.iuh in the unseen and immaterial, by worthily 
representing lint 1 mh lliemselves. There wras nothing in 
such language calculated 10 oflend the existing Powers, >et, 
nevcrihcb ss, aS if foiesccirig the genius destined one day to 
frateinisc with the people, the Imperial Police was alarmed, 
and ordered the sequcstiation of the work. 


R^ur years later Lamennais ptibJislied, jointly with his 
er, a second work, On the Institution of Bishops 
years after this Napoleon fell, and Lameiumis went to 





P ins, where he dwelt pov€t^ i 
l{ w|s then that^ in otd^f to es^pe persecution, went 
l^ndon He rexnatned there seven months^ m 
po\crtyaiid quite unknown. He returned tp France : . 

’ the bittle of Waterloo, and shortly afterwards retired to 
own ilrittmy yhere, at thirty-four years of age, in xdl7»| 
1 e entered the priesthood at Rennes In 1817 h0^ 
published the first volume of his work O/i Indifference 
Matters of Religion This was his first experience and his ^ 
fust illusion 

His first illusion The Revolution had persecuting 
Religion , the Empire had degraded it by making it 1 
dependent upon the State , the new Monarchy promised<^ 
to restore it to honoui Founded upon the tlicory of Rtg-^*^ 
Divine^ and the Catholic principle of Authority, ‘the 
interests of the Monanhv were in fact identical with those 
of the Church * 

On all sidc^, save in the lanks of the Government, the ' 
tendency of society was towards opposition It was so in tbe^ 
masses, the instinct of th'* a c— indefinite, bu\ nearly 
alwajs true in diiettioii perceived thit fliere wasjio reaf 


vitality left in the C hurch, an i tliat cverj^efTort in its favour 
would be unavailing It was •^0 in the thinkers, almost aU 
of whom belonged to the purel> rationalistic and experi- 
mental school; and it was so the of iibe/altsm^ 

lor the "liberals of that dry in ajiable of grasping the 
conception of a piogressive epoch, sought merely to 
d ^*royy and were followers of the superficial school of *■ 
Voltaire 

Trembling at the recollection of the excesses of the 
Revolution; irntated by an indiflirence threatening the t 
nation with intellectual torjor, and more perilous than ti 
ill grounded hostility ; convinced that the policy pur$ae<|^ 
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ddtttlnstnt school led only to hjkcredulitj, and had in 
•r It no gemi6 of a future — Lamennal^ was driven to rest Ms 
hopfs upon the existing Power. He cherishe^ the i(fea«of 
‘ a monarchy so linked with Religion as to put an end to the 
existing moral anarchy, and reconstitute a vast and prolific* 
unity. His work On Indifference in Matters ofReHgwn is based 
on the notion of a chimerical alliance between the two 
authorities. The volumes, issued successively dunng the 
years 1820 to 1824, wer^ like his first, unjust and intoler- 
ant ; violent in the political portions, and imperfect, though 
powerful, in the philosophical part. But a radical diversity 
of opinion should not make us forget the real merits of the 
work ; its undeniable eloquence, and forcible expression of 
a real need — already forefelt by poetiy — the necessity of 
re-establishing Tradition as the source of Authonty; of 
breaking through t> 2 circle m which rationalism and 
materialism had enclosed the human mind, and of going 
forward under the double guidance of a religious faith and 
the conscience of Humanity 1 he author of the work on 
Indifferdhce thus did good seivire, though unconsciously, to 
Ihe cause of common progicss, and we are beginning to 
perceive this at the present day. He restored Tradition 
to its rights — Tradition, without which no philosophy can 
exist ; and he infused new life and gave new consecration 
to philosophy itself, by biynging it into contact with the 
social world ; from which it had gradually been farther and 
farther withdrawn 

Led astray by his erroneous political opinions, Lamen- 
nais himself misconceived the bearing and consequences of 
the principles he propounded, and his view of ''^adition was 
narrow and arbitrary ; but he reopened the true path, and 
that alofte is sufficient to give a philosophical value to his 
work. The restitution of one vital element to human 



intellectual pro^e^ U the ptiitcipal chatactfttis^l^’w 
Book. It was to b6 eippected that the details 
be iorgotte^ and they were so. Moreoveri to any 
'studied his pages with attention, it was easy to perc^^ 
' that the ties which still bound him to error were not lik^ 
long to resist the progressive character of his own geoCiia^ 
He allied himself to Monarchy, not so much because of any 
intrinsic merit he perceived therein, as because it presented 
an appearance of stability, from which he anticipated 
potency in good. At times it is evident that he himself 
regarded the alliance with suspicion; and his frequeOt 
reproofs of the Monarch/s lack of energy already beuay 
that republican severity, which, at a later period, inspired 
his IFords of a Believer^ and which was destined to 1^ 
fostered in him by the conduct of the Monarchy itself. * 
Partly from that spirit of distrust, natural to every merely 
temporal Power, partly from special circumstance^ the 
Monarchy of the Restoration, which realised no advantages 
for the people, realised scarcely any benefit to the Catholic 


religion. The Church remained as servile as it had beeh 
under the Empire. **The Bishops,” satd the authors df 
BAveniry in a memorial addressed dto Gregory XVT., 
“were allowed no official communication with the Holy 
See, and every Catholic priest who ventured to correspond 
with Rome ran the risk of pi^nishment, possibly even of 
exile. There were no longer any provincial councils; 
diocesan synods, nor ecclesK^stical tribunals for the main- 
tenance of discipline. The Council of State was the sole 
judge in all matters concerning religion and conscience. 
Education was in the hands of a secular corporation, from 
which the Clergy were excluded: the spiritud direction of 
the Seminarists was circumscribed ; and even that l)m<>Clv 
of instruction was subject, in the most important poinls; td 
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common direction vas elthct Jpr&ldden by the la«r^ 
^ ^idy granted by special authori$atiotij.^reVO(gLble af a^y 
and almost exclusively to a few feminine congregations. 
UjfS, in short, lhat constituted the true life of religion was • 
repervated or destroyed by the Imperial laws, which had 
been retained. The two celebrated ordinances of the i6ih 


^une 182S are known to all men; ordinances which submit, 
dt fyctOf all ecclesiastical schools to the supremacy of the 
civil authority; they limited the number of youths who 
ahpuld be allowed to prepare themselves by prayer and 
study for the service of God; they compelled them, at a 
certain age, to assume a special form of dress, and required 
of the teat hers — teachers previously approved by the 
Government — an oath never to belong to any congregation 
unrecognised by the .''ate,*’ 

Such was the method of the restored Monarchy, whose 
^recent unaccountable habit it is to represent itself sur* 
rounded by an aurSole of religious piety and Catholic 
fervour. • It rendered that Church servile which it pro- 
fessed to revere, hnd undermined the foundations of religion 
by a fi3pocritical« alliance which made it in some sort 
responsible for every political step injurious to the country. 

Lamennais thought to remedy this double evil by a 
simple alteration of names.^ Joining the ministerial press, 
be wrote fiist in the Conseruateur (the property of Chattau- 
briand), then in the Drapeau jBlanc^ then in the Memorial 
CathoUque; but he nevertheless preserved <ni;f independent 
attitude towards the supreme pow'er, and ^retpuned an 
opponent of the ministry Vilfele, as he hoi^ bedh of the 
ministry Dccazes. Little by little he abatiddned the cause 
of M^naseby, and devotpd himself exdusiTely to that of 
ll^plj^oii. His dissatisfaction was stiU iiaorp op^y evinced 



in ^1825, when his 

Bilati^n to Ctiiii atti P0MM Mattert^ a book which 
prosecuted hf the Ck)vemment, and for which he was 
demned to a iine of tbirty-^six francs ; and again in 1829, 
the publication of another work, On tht Progress of 
lution and of War agatnst the Churchy in which he 
maintained the cause of Religious Independence against 
the Government 

The year 1830 arrived. A monarchy, the issue of fifteen 
years of purely ctegative and sceptical opposition, could not 
be more relig&>0S than the monarchy it overthrew. Tb 
organise power with firmness; to constitute it upon th6 
basis of material interests by leading men's minds away 
from the path of ideas and of moral progress — to maintaii^a 
constant harmony between the inclinations of the Pailiament 
and the personal designs of the King; — such was the 
programme of the monarchy of the Citizen King. It had 
no principles, no belief, and no a/Tection for either Church 
or people. The last were repulsed, and the former was 
subjugated, as it had been under the previous monarchy* 
Lamennais therefore held the Empire, the Legitimate 
Monarchy, and the Monarchy of Louis *Philippe, m like 
esteem. 

Abroad, matters were even worse. In Italy, in Russia, 
and in Austria, the people were cfljelly oppressed ; and the 
Church was a mere instrument in the hands of unjust 
governments. The experience was complete : the illusion 
destroyed for ever. Lamennais, in disdainful anger, burst 
the bonds that so long had confined him. There yet 
remained to him one other element of authority to be tested 
in the service of righteousness — a power, great through its 
gigantic past, founded upon the moral force of the Word, 
and aocustOnjed to declare itself the earthly representative 



Di H&i* whO| above all others^ liad loved the people-^the 
^pacy, Lamennats abandoned monan:hy and turned to the 
' Ape : despairing of all help from the lyii% protcetdrs of 
the Churclf, he turned to the Church itself. It was the 
second period of his career ; the second experience ; the 
second illusion ; and it was destined to* be far briefer than 
the first 


know that many have ranked Lamennais among the 
writers who follow after victory, no matter whence it spring. 
But they who so judge him understand nothing of the man, 
nor of his works. Lamennais was gifted by nature with far 
more of the temperament of the martyr than of the sectary 
of popular applause He followed nothing but the truth ; 
that which his own mind declared to him to be such. His 


writings, before thi year 1830, already indicate the progres- 
sive nature of his mind. Now, to progress is not to change ; 


to progress is to live; and the true life of genius consists 
precisely in its assimilation of a portion of the great social 
manifestations of its epoch The insurrection of July did 
not seek the •achievement of any new aim ; it re^asserted 
formler conquests, which were threatened by the Govern- 
ment ; but, as is always the case in great popular movements, 
it gave rise to demonstrations which revealed the germs of a 
new life in the people, and proved that*thcir antagonism to 
the faith wasT not an anfiagonism to the religions principle 
itself but to the worn-out religious forms which had become 
hostile to progiess. In France three days of popular 
sovereignly witnessed no single act of crime or disordci. 
tUligion excited no hootihty bavc when it anpeared united 
with a monarchy rebellious to the will of the country: 
wherever it appeared alone it was treated with respect 
And even the lempbrary enthusiasms excited by various 
attempts at creating a new religious were really a proof 



(hat men's minds wete ^t9xy of mete 
' dovj)t, and were thirsting for a new and potent ^ 

(Aher parts lof the European continent— in Poland, 
Switzerland, and Italy — the popular movements were p^ 
from all anarchy; and in some instances a religious feeling 
was associated «with their national aspirations. There w^ 
n those revelations of the popular principle, in the prophetic 
thrill that then ran through the earth, a something divine* 
Laraennais understood it. “We live, he wrote, “in onft 
of those epodbs in which all things aspire towards renova*, 
tion, to pass from one condition to another : none doubt 
this. Never was there a presentiment more intense ^ 
conviction more universal. But according as we conte^-^ 
plate the future' or the past—hfc or death — some amon^ 
us hope, others fear. But, I repeat it, we all of us bdieve 
in an approaching change, in an inevitable great revolutioa:; 
It will come then, and quickly. In vain they strive to 
maintain the things that were ; in vain to retrace the course 
of time, or to perpetuate the existing anarchy; it is impos*, 
sible. There is in the intimate nature of things d supremtj 
a fatal, and irrevocable necessity, stronger than evofy* 
power. Of what avail are the pigmy kinds streteCed forth 
to arrest the progress of the human race ? What can they 
accomplish? The people are impelled by an irresistible 
force. ^ Whatever efforts are ^ade, they, will go whitho^^ 
they are called ; and naught can arrest their course through 
the path of the ages, for it is upon that path that moir 
gradually prepared for eternity.” 

Wherefore, thought Lamennais — the mission of the 
Peoples, and their disposition towards order and justice 
being recognised — ^wherefore should the Church refuse to 
regulate their movements, to preside over the action of thii 
providential instin^ of the multitudes ? * ^ 
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Why should not Rome — which has already twice 
unity to the world, under the Csesars and under the roj^c'. - 
utt<^ a third Word, of import still more vaj^, and c»n- 
se(]iicncc.s still more fiuitful? Why should not the priest, 
hiniselt a son of the people, elevate the hand that bears the 
maityr’s cross, and sanctify with his blessir^g the crusade of 
the oppressed, in the pilgrimage ordained for them by God 
towards liberty, equality, and love ? And I^amennais 
devoted liimself to the woik with all the ardour which faith 
in a great principle awakens in a powerful intellect. He 
cxhoiled the clcigy to rciioimce the miserable governmental 
stipend which impeded thcii liberty of action. 

In September 1830 he founded IJAvi'nt/, a daily 
publication bcar.ng llie cpigiajdi Gc>t/ and L!bctt}\ and 
founded at the same li ne a General Agefiey for the defence 
of religious liberty. In i he first he propounded a doctrine 
which may be defined s 1 his own words as destined “to 
destroy the reign ot forre; to sub.stitiitc for it the reign ol 
justice and charity, and thus rcalibe among the membcis 
of the grdat human family a unity; in which each living of 
the life of all wilf both share and promote the well-being of 
all." * - • 

Such, he affirmed, was the spirit of the Gospel. IJy 
means of the General Agency lie established an association 
for the jiurpose^ ol oblami^ig a remedy for all violations 
of the liberty of tlic ecclesiastical ministry; of protecting 
the csublishmen's of primary, secondary, and .superior 
education against every arbitrary exercise of power; of 
maintaining the rights of every Fren. hman to associate with 
others for puipojcs of prayer, of study, or of tigating 
the best means of serving the cause oi religion, of civilisa- 
tion, or of the poor. At a later peric^d he proposed that 
a union should be formed among “ all those who, in spite 
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of tlic niabsacre of I^oland, the dismemberment of Belgium, 
aii^S the conduct of tlie pretended liberal governments, 
per-j-,tcd in t^hc hope that the nations would one day {)e 
fice, and in the determination to labour towards that 
a'lm." 

'riicse cfluits were not without result. Local associations 
^^clc established, * the provincial papers disseminated his 
wilting'., and several sthools W'cre instituted. And, that 
nauglit of the earthly portion assigned liy God to the jpst 
man -the praises of the goo«l and the persecutions of the 
wicked — might be withheld from Lamennais,--the Govern- 
ment, alarmed, sequestrated IJAvenir^ and summoned 
Us (lii color before their tiihunals * 

but governmental persecutions could not subdue the 
mind of I.^monnais, who, howi^veq wsas destined to endure 
a lar more terrible trial, the uiin of his last and noblesf 
illusion ; the pioof that his heroic effort toresLoic life to the 
Ki'ine of the I’opc.s was too late ; that Rome was a tomb, 
and the Papacy a caqise. I'Jiat corpse, galvanised by 
diplomacy, arose to curse the daring priest who» strove 
to lecall It to the long-forgoUeu Gospel The old man of • 
the Vatican wms no other than one more^bad king among 
the many ; the Pope lud completed his moral suicide on the 
day on which he ceased to listen to the vo.ce cf progressive 
lujiuamiy. And now, prei isely when Lainennais appealed 
to him to •raise the banner of Chnst and liberty, the Pope 
ijKide King wms calling upon Austria to destroy that banner 
in his states : while Lainennais garlanded the sepulchre 
w'heio'n Poland lay lor a while entombed, with all the 
liow t,rs of Christian hope, — the Pope was cursing the liberty 
of P(<land, and gratif)ing Ptussia by signing the senile Bull 

* Lainennais' articles m L' Avenir li.ivc Ik.h colli etc J by Dclhye, 
uni'er the title of Trois Melan^e^. 
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against the Polish bishops : while Lamennais was collect- 
ing 80,000 francs in the office of the Avenir in aid of the 
svfffering Irish, the I’ope-lving was organising coliorjs of 
ruffians to shed the blood of unarmed men and women in 
the streets of Ccsena and ForlL The hierarchy in Ronic 
peisecuted all who joined in the noble endcavoiiis of 
I^airiennais. In many dioceses the ordination of >oung 
men siis])ectccl of approving the doctrines of llic A^'en/r was 
forbidden ; professots and curates were suspended from the 
exercise of their sacred offices for the same reason. The 
self-styled tdij^ioui press heaped calumny and outrage on 
the apo.slles of God anil liberty; and the rumour of a papal 
condemnation was ahearly spread, when l^amcnnriis, loyal 
anil dc\otcJ to the la't, su'^pendod the publication oi 
IJAvenir uaA staittJ for Rome, accompanidl by two feJiOw- 
V. liters m that pap' r, in order to dispel the doubts of 
Gregory XVT., and c .plain his doctrines to him. 

d'lie liook Affaires de Rome contains an exact and 
dispavssionale account of that period; of the manner in 
which' the three pilgrims wTce received; of the ineffi'aty 
of their cflbits; of theii departure; of the Em’y.;J)(.a of 
the i5lh Angu.V 1^32; of the rcsign.ation with v l ich 
VAi'efiir was supiirc^scd and the General Ai>e»icy dls.solved ; 
and of ll'.c pcisistcnce vjih which the Court of Rome 
nevertheless demanded ajh'claration of absolute, unlimited 
submission, in temporal as well as spiritual niarucrs. 'i'lic 
arts adoiited constituted a [lositue system of moral tottnre ; 
used agaiii'jt a man w’hose only guilt was having dronmed 
the redemption of t\omc po'jsible.* 

They succeeded. In a nionii -it of weaknes Lamennais 

* I will quote a single example. The Bishop of Rc.iucs publi-ilicd 
n confidenttal letter, wrung horn the brother of Lamemu’is, decl iting 
hia intention of sciuraliiig (tom him. 
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siu^nccl in Paris, on the and December 1833, his un- 
liinited adhesion to the doctrine of the Encyclica ; and 
retii’od, wounded to the heart, to the solitude of La Chonave, 
about a league from Dcnan. 

'I'he second experience was complete — the last illusion 
vanished. How luany yomhrul, anient spirits have I not 
seen succumb beneath the first! How many i)oweiful 
intellects, illumined at the outset by a ray of sacred tiuth, 
afterwards degraded by a single delusion, have profaned {he 
flower of faith and hope by scepticism and the inertia of dis- 
conragt rnent I At fifty-one years of age Larnennais had twice 
dmmed the cup of life to the last drop, and ta'^lcd naught 
Imt bitterness and impotence. And yet— tlie example is 
almost unique — he did not despair. In that small and 
slender form, which appears as if sustained solely by force 
of will, was the soul of a gianU Gofl liad impicsscd his 
NaiKileonic brow with the * : - n of a mission, and that brow, 
fill lowed by the iiapal aiul i.’nnaichical anathcmce, had bent 
for an instant, not before their (ury, but beneath the w’cight 
of a divine idea, and only to bo raided again more ^erene, 
inadiated witli new youth, a»id crowned with the glories of ' 
the future. 

Discouragement is but disenchanted egolisiu. 

'j'he thoughts that thronged across his spin' in those days 
ol trial, and wliich were his s.-iIv-Umn, are so bcaiililully and 
j low Cl fully cxiuessed in his JJiaircs iU J\ 07 nr^ and appear 
to me so well calculated to slrengthen all who are labouring 
under discouragement, that 1 cannot resist the temptation 
of fiuoting a portion of them hero. 

“Indifference, incrt'.i, a natiiially yielding diqiosition, 
and, above all, fear, pandysinc; fe.ii ; these arc the causes 
which blunt or conujir the we ik Ci p^cicihc of the many, 
who wander hither and thither without any governing rule 
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of conduct, crying, Pcace^ peace^ when there is no peace 
possible, TliL'y fear fatigue; they fear the Ftrug'j:le ; 
f(V»r everything but that wh'ch is really fearfij-l. 1 tcll-yoii 
that there is an eye whose glance descends like a curse from 
on high uix»n tlicse men of little faith. Wherefoic tiuiui 
they they were bom? God has not placed man on earth 
as in his final dwelling; to waste his days in the slumber of 
inilolcnce. 'J’iinc j'asses them by, not like the light zojihyi 
that caresses and refreshes the brow, but like the wind that 
now burns, now frcjzes ; a tempest that drives their frail 
bark ainorig and r(j< ks, beneath a stormy sky. Let them 
ai hC and watch — sei/c tlie oars, and bedew their brows wiili 
sweat. Man nm'''t do vioicurc to his own nature ; and bcml 
his will before that iinmuLible order of things wdiich eie om- 
passes him i, )o^c, below’, in grief and misfortune. A (inly, 
an absolute duty, . '.’orns him from the cradle upwards; 
glowing with his i owth and arcoin])anying him to the 
tomb ; a duty Io\y.tu1s his biotlier';, as W’cll as to himself; 
duty toward? his (’ountry, fowaids Humanity, and al)Ovc 
all, tow'aids tlic Church ; the Chinch, which, rightly iinder- 
slooil, is blit the borne of the universal family; the grral 
city whemm d\ie’':> (,'liilst, at once Priest, King, and ^iil-er 
of the w'orld; calling the free, in evciy portion of tlie 
universe, to unite bcncaih the cleinal law' of intellert and 
lo\e.” 

“ And since he ajipeals to all, and all of us hcre'below are 
soldiers eiil'sted to fight the good fight aganist evil ; the 
battle of ordci aganist d'soidoi ; of light against d.uhi ess; 
.since w’c aie all ot ns given power, nay u.mmunided, stia lly 
commanded -froin the siijOreine head of the society to 
which w’C bidong, clown to the obs. most Chtisiian amongst 
u- — we will Iniiig our forces, how’cvcr humble, in aid of the 
common aim. 
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Was not the oiTering of the poor Shepherds accepted by 
the God wlio came into the world to save us with the same 
favour as the rich offerings of the Magi ? ^ 

“ No ; our lips shall not be mute while the world is over- 
•shadowed by danger of death. We will not stand motlon- 
Ics-i like veiled statues on the shore of the torrent which 
threatens the foundations of the tcmiile, detaching the stones 
one by one, and hurling them confusedly among the ruins 
of things doomed to pass away, — the hut of the peasant, 
the palace ol the noble, and the throne of the king. Let all 
who have the things of eternity at heart arise with us 1 Let 
all who love God and man with all their heart and soul, and 
count all else as naught, join their voices and their hearts to 
ours. Why disturb ourselves if many refuse to unite in 
action with us ? Shall we con -.11100 the energy of our hearts 
m idle tears for this ? Faith doinaiuls action, not tears ; it 
demands of us the power of .sacrifice — sole origiti of our 
salvation; — it seeks Chrisllans capable of looking down 
upon the world from on high, and facing its fatigues without 
fear; Christians capable of 'laying, IVc will die for this; 
above all, Christians capable of savmg, J-Je rci/l live for' 
thh ; for he who dies for the w 01 )d(^ achieves but an 
imhvulual triumph, and the triurnpli to which man .should 
asi)irc is not his own, but that of the cause he has 
embraced.” 

'I'lie cftusc of Lamcnnaib Nvas, from that day forward, 
oiirowm. If is glance had for the .second time penetrated' 
that infinite, the image of whieh had lieen revealed to him 
when, a child of nine )ears oM, he conteiii]jI;Ucd the 
tiinpcst fiom the walls of his n.alivc city It. w-as the 
infinite of Humanity, the piogressi\e inleri)n,lcr of the law 
of God, which he, like Pascal, viewa 1 as a s’nglc man who 
Jives for ever and increases in knowdedge for ever. 
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Humanity, initiator of its own advance ; now throiit^li the 
medium of individual, now of multitudes, according to 
tiny; and events; but for ever bent, from expcncmc to 
experience, from epoch to cfxjch, upon ascenefing the scale 
of perfectiomlient ; on achieving the comprehension of ils. 
aim and of ils duly; on the practical realisation of the 
divine ideal within it. It was tlie infinite of the people ; of 
the universality of riti/ens, superior to tall powers; of the 
uni\cisaliiy of hehevers, supeiior to all the Popes; steadfast 
amidst the change of all tilings else ; capable of improve- 
ment, while all else is doomed to corruption; sole depositary 
of the germs of a social and religious future; while indi- 
viduals and castes cling to a past destined sooner or later to 
overwhelm them in its own ruin. 

J''rom tin; thay ths thud pcMiod of I.amciinaia’ existeu'e 
began : the priest *' the Romish Church became the 
priest of tlic Cluiich Universal 1 'hc first expression, I 
might alni'ist ^ay effusion, of thit new life was the pow'f'rful 
work entitled llord^ oj a Believer, in the lyiical pas^ages of 
which the three iinniortal .sisters, Religion, Charity, and 
Toetry, aic head together in lovely harmony; a bo'ik 
which Cregory XVI., in Ins Encyclica of the 7lh Jiilv 
1834, called libellum .... mole quidan exi^eum pravitate 
tamcn ine^nifum, but whi( b, translated into all languages, 
has everywhere ( ariicil consdation and promise to the souls 
of the sorrowing and o[)prcssed. 

To concl'idc ; the spat e allotted me does not allow a 
critical e^alll!nallon of the Affaires de Rome, the Livre du 
Peuple, or the artic\s which appeared in the Monde, and 
were afterwards collected under the title of Politics for Ike 
J'eople; works, all of llicin, postci^ir to the ./ords oJ a 
Bmever, and n.arking the further progre.ss made on the 
path pursued by Laircnnais with the epoch. He is now 
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erni)loycd on a work* in many volumes, to which he 
inlonds to consign the fruits of his long studies and 
rcHedigns. My purpose in these few lines has merely 
b(‘cr.»to point# out the direction in which he advances. J[ 
desire to show the link — hitherto unobserved — which 
unites his past with his present ; and to enable the reader 
to understand ho^y this man, often accused by those who 
either have not read him, or have read him superficially, 
of sudden and inexplicable changes, has, m fact, always 
[tiir'^iicd one sole sacred idea — the good of the pcopk, 
through the medium of a religious belief. He has only 
clianged the instruments by which he strove to realise that 
aim, whensoever those he wielded broke in hi.s grasp 
ihiough corruption or decay. And the series of these 
(hanges forms a summary of the experience of an entire 
('[lorh. If we had gained naught besides this from 
Lamennais, he would still ha\e doseivcd our gratitude and 
aflcrtion. ITo has, so to .sjic.ik, sacrificed himself for us; 
he has cxploicd for us the path we have to tread, and 
pointed out to ns where the abyss lies beneath the flow’crs; 
where the void is hiiliien by the semblance of liftf. lie 
•.oniiidlcd the Monarchy to unm.isk, and ^hc Papacy to * 
utter its last word in the Knc}clica of ^32. AndVhen 
at length he came amongst us, crying, '/here is neither hope 
vor life save in the people^ it was not merely the cry of 
a noble soul athirst for love— he brought w'ith him 
d( monstralion incontrovertible. * 

“'rhe path he pursues is that of Ilumanity. Long may 
lie live to pursue it 1 Ilis caiccr is not r ompleted. Where 
will he stop? cry those of liis adversaiies who would fain 
see him turn back. Onward, onward, for ever ! cry those 
who comprehend his soul; for his life, like the life of 

* Eiqwsse 1 / une Philoso^ \ie. 
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genius, like the life of the coming generations, consists in 
^advancing 

Will the day ever come when his glance shall embrace 
th'i whole of the immense horizon spread h'^fore it"? Of 
this we are certain, that from whatever altitude he may 
attempt it, he will measure its depth and breadth free 
alike from trouble or illusion ; and ifi in order to reach the 
promised land, it be needful to descend into the abyss, he 
will dare the descent, unrestrained by the world’s vain 
clamour. I'or us, and for our century, he has initiated a 
crusade more glorious and more memorable in the sight of 
fu'aie generations than the crusade preached by Si. 
Bernard j for not the scpuUhre, but the legacy of Chiist is 
the pi ice of the conquest to w'hich we are led by the 
Breton priest. The battle is no longer with Islam, but with 
the imiiiety of sociil life ; we seek not the ransom of a few 
Christians, but of the* v^ast majority of the human race." 

Those beautiful lines are wiitten by a woman, known to 
Europe under the name of George Sand. 

[Mr. Maz/ini wrote three different notices of the works 
of Geoigc Sand at difleront peiiods. The first appeared in 
'the Monthly Cl.yonide; the second in the People^ s /ourv'il; 
and trie third formed the preface to a translation of the 
Lettres (Vun Voyagcitr, by Miss Eliza Ashurst. 

The iiniioitant portions of these articles have been 
brought togctlicr in the following pages \ but as the greater 
part oi the earliest of them consisted of a critical refutation 
of the charges of immorality and “aversion to matrimony,” 
brought against George Sand by certain clamorous critics 
of the day, who, although listened with unmerited 
respect by the public during the rising of her star, have 
been utterly forgotten or disrcgarilcd since u attained its 
meridian, the translator has, by the author's desire, 
abstained from reprinting a defence of which the interest 
was merely temporary.] 
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[A very incorrecl tisinslation of this crilichm appeared in the Monthljf 
Chronicle in 1S39 ] 


I STOOD one day in a Swiss village at the foot of the Jura, 
and M’atched the coming of a storm. Heavy black clouds, 
Lhcir edges purpled by the setting sun, were rapidly cover- 
ing the loveliest sky in Europe, save lliat of Italy. Thunder 
growled in the distance, and gusts of biting wind were 
driving huge drops of rain over the thirsty plain. I-K>oking 
upwards, I beheld a large Alpine falcon, now rising, now 
.sinking, as he floated bravely in the very midst of the storm, 
and I could almost lancy that he strove to battle with it. 
At every fresh, peal of thunder, the noble bird bounded 
higher aloft, as if in answering defiance. I followed him 
with my eyes for a long time, until he disappeared in the* 
cast. On the ground, about fifty paces J)eneath me, stood 
a stork j perfectly tranquil and impassible in the midst of 
tlie warring elements. Twice or thrice she turned her head 
towards the quarter from whence the wind came, with an 
indescribable air of half indifferent curiosity* but at length 
she drew up one of her long sinewy legs, hid her head 
beneath her wipg, and calmly composed herself to sleep. 

I thought of Byron and Goethe ; of the stormy sky that 
overhung both; of the tempest-tossed existence, the life- 
long struggle, of the one, and the calm of the other ; and 
of the two mighty sources of poetry exhausted and closed 
by them. 
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Byron and Goethe — the two names that predominate, 
and, come what may, ever will predominate, over our every 
recollection of the fifty years that have passed Jyway. t'h^y 
rule ; — the master-minds, I might almost say the tyrants, of 
a whole period of poetry; brilliant, yet sad; glorious in 
youth and daring, yet cankered by the worm i' the bud, 
despair. They are the two Representative Poets of two 
great schools ; and around them we are compelled to group 
all tthe lesser minds which contributed to render the era 
illustrious. The qualities which adorn and distinguish their 
works are to be found, although more thinly scattered, in 
other poets their contcmpoiarics; still theirs are the names 
that mvolunlarily rise to our lips whenever we seek to 
characterise the tendencies of the age in which they lived. 
Their genius pursued different, even opposite routes; and 
yet veiy rarely do t .ir thoughts turn to either without 
evoking the image of the other, as a sort of necessary 
complement to the first. The eyes of Europe were fixed 
upon the pair, as the spccrators gaze on two mighty 
wrestlers^ in the .same arena ; and they, like noble and 
generous adversjpries, admired, praised, and held out the 
hand to each olli'^r, Many poets have followed in their 
footsteps ; none have been so popular. Others have found 
judges and critics who have appreciated them calmly and 
impartially; not so they: for them there have been only 
enthusiasts or enemies, wreaths or stones ; and when they 
vanished into the vast night that envelops and transforms 
alike men and things — silence reigned aroimd their tombs. 
Little by liitle, poetry had passed away from oui world, and 
it seemed as if their last sigh had extinguisheu the sacred 
dame. 

A reaction has now commenced ; good, in so far as ft 
a desire for and promise of new life ; evil, in so far 
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fts it betrays narrow views, a tendency to injustice towards 
dci)rrted genius, and the absence of any fixed rule or 
pi^nciple tef guide our appreciation of the past. HuTnan 
, judgment, like Luther’s drunken peasant, when saved from 
killing on one side, too often topples over on the other. 
'I’lie reaction against Goethe, in his own country especially, 
which was courageously and justly begun by Menzel during 
his lifetime, has been carri(‘d to exaggeiation since his 
death. Certain social opinions, to which I myself belong, 
but whicli, although founded on a sacred principle, should 
not be allow’ed to interfere with the impartiality of our 
judgment, have weighed hcivilv in the balance; and many 
young, ardent, and enthusiastic minds of our day have 
reiterated with Bonne that Goethe is tlic worst of dcsp6ts ; 
the cancer of the Gerfnan body. 

The English reaction against Byron — I do not speak of 
that mixture of caiu and stupidity which denies the poet 
his place in Westminster Abbey, but of literary reaction-— 
bus shown itself still nioic unreasoning. I have met with 
adorers of Shelley who denied the i) 0 ».tic^genius of Byronj 
others wdio seriously com pared his poems with tho^e of Sir 
Walter Scott. One very much oveiial^d critic writes that 
“ Byron makes man after his own image, and woman after 
his own heart; the one is a lapiicious tyrant, the other a 
yielding; slave.” The first forgot the verses in winch their 
favourite hailed 

“ llie pilgiim of t‘* tuily, whohe fame 
0\er bis living like Heaven is bent ; ’** 

ll.e second, that aftci the appcaiancc of 'IJu (Juiour and 
Childe liatold^ Sii Wahci Scott reij''unced wilting jioetry.f 
The last forgot that wlule he was c^uietly wiiting ciiticisms, 


* Adonais. 


t Lockhart. 
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Byron was dying for new-born liberty in Greece, AJl 
judged, too many in each country still judge, the^two 
poc^s, Byron and Goethe, after an absolute Hype of f.ie 
beautiful, the .true, or the false, which they had formed in 
their own minds; without regard to the state of social 
relations as they were or are; without any, true conce})ti(jn 
of the destiny or mission of Poetry, or of the law by which 
it, and every other aitistic manifestation of human life, is 
gov6imd. 

Theie is nu absolute type on earth: the absolute exists 
in ihe Divine Idea alone ; the gradual comprehension of 
which man is destined to attain; although its complete 
realisation i^ impossible on earth; earthly life being but 
one stage of the et -nal evolution of Life, manifested in 
thought and action ; > 'cngthcned by all the achievements of 
the past, and advancing fioin age to age tow'ards a less iin- 
peifect expiessioii of that idea. Our earthly life is one phase 
of the eternal aspiiaiion of the soul towards progress, which 
is our I,aw ; ascending in increasing power and purity from 
the finite towards the infinite ; from the real towards the 
ideal; from that which is, towards that which is to conic. 
In the immense afoi chouse of the past evolutions of hie 
constituted by universal tridition, and in the prophetic 
instinct brooding in the depths of the human soul, docs 
poetry seek in.spiration, Ifr changes w ith the times^ for it is 
their expression; it is tiansformed with society, for — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — it sings the lay of Humanity; 
although, according to the individual bias or circumstances 
of the singer, it assumes the hues of the presti** or of the 
future in course of ckiboiation, and foreseen by the inspira- 
tion of genius. It sings now a diige and now a cradle 
song ; it initiates or sums up. 

Byron and Goethe summed up. Was it a defect in them ? 
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N<j ; It was the law of the times, and yet society at the pre^ 
scn^ (Jay, tw|;nty years after they have ceased to siijg, 
assumes to condemn them for having been born too soon. 
SI ippy indeed are the poets whom God raises up at the 
commencement of an era, under the rays of the rising sun. 
A series of generations will lovingly repeat their verses, and 
attribute to them the new life which they did but foresee m 
the germ. , 

Byron and Goethe summed up. 'Ihis is at once tlie 
philosophical explanation of their works, and the secret of 
their popularity. The spirit of an cntiie epoch of the 
r.uropean woild became incarnite in them ere its decease, 
CNcn as — in the political sphere — the spirit of Greece and 
Rome became incarnate before death in Cecs ir and Alex- 
ander lliey were the poet. c cxpiessxon of that principle, 
of which England was the economic, 1 lancc the political, 
and Germany the philosophic expression : the last formula, 
clfort, and result of a society founded on the principle of 
Individuality, lhat epoch, the mission of which had been, 
first thiough the labouis of Greek philost)f)hy, and after- ' 
wards through Christianity, to rehabilitate^ emancipate, and 
develop individual man — appears to have concentrated in 
them, in Fichte, in Adam Smith, and m the 1 rench school 
Jes droits de rhotnme^ its whole energy and power, in order 
fully to represent and expi css all that it had*arhicved for 
mankind. It was much; but it was not the whole; and 
therefore it was doomed to pass away. The epoch of indi- 
viduality was deemed near the goal; when lol immense 
hoii/ons were revealed ; vast unknown lands in whose 
untrodden foiests the principle of u dividi.ality was an 
iniufliciciit guide. By the long and pa nful lalmuis of that 
epoch, the human unknown quantity hid been disengaged 
from the various quantities of different natuic by which it 
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had been surrounded; but only to be left weak, isoljfced, 
and recoiling in terror from the solitude in which i^ stood, 
'fhe political schools of the epoch had froclaimeJ the 
sole basis df civil organisation to be the right to liberty and 
equality (liberty for all), but they had encountered social 
anarchy by the May. The Philosophy bf the Epoch had 
asserted the Sovereignty of the human Ego^ and had ended 
in the mere adoiation of fact^ in Hegelian immobility. The 
Economy of the epoch imagined it had organised fice coiu- 
Tictition, while it had but organised the oppression of the 
weak by the strong ; of labour by capital ; of poverty by 
wealth. The Poetry of the epoch had represented indi- 
viduality in its c/cry phase; had translated in sentiment 
what science had dieoictically demonstrated; and it had 
encountered the v id. Put as society at last discovcied 
that the destinies of the race M'cre not contained in a meie 
problem of liberty, but rather in the harmonisation of libcity 
with association ; — so did poetry discover that the life it 
liad hitherto drawn fioni individuality alone M^as doomed 
to perish for v\ int of aliment ; and that its future exl^lcnce 
depended on cnlaiging and transforming its sphere. Poth 
society and poetry uttered a cry of despair : the death-agony 
of a form of society pn uiuced the agitation we have seen 
constantly increasing in Europe since 1815 ; the death-agony 
of a form of' poetry evolved Byron and Goethe.# I believe 
this point of view to be the only one that can lead us to a 
useful and impaidal appreciation of these two great sjiirits. 

Theie are two forms of Individuality ; the expressions of 
its internal and ex'crnal, or — as ;he German* n would say— 
of its subjective and objective life. Pyron was the poet of 
the first, Goethe of fhe last. In B)ioii the E^o is revealed 
in all its piide of powei, freedom, and desire, in the union 
trolled plenitude of all its faculties ; inhaling existence at 
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t'vcry pore, eager to seize “the life of life.” The world 
a/ufind hir^ neither rules nor tempers him. The Byronifin 
Ei,o aspiies to rule /// but solely for dominion’s sake, to 
exercise upon it the '1 itanic force of his Accurately 
S])caking, he cannot be said to derive fiom it either colour, 
tone, or image’ for it is he who colours ; he who sings ; he 
whose image is everywhere rcflccti,d and reproduced. His 
poetry emanates from his own ‘•oul; to be thence diffused 
ui)on things external ; he holds his state in the centre of the 
Universe, and from thence projects the light radiating from 
the depths of his own mind; scorching and intense as 
tlic concentrated solar ray. Hence that tcriiblc unity which 
only the superficial readei rocld mistake for monotony.^ 
Byron appears at the <lu‘'e of one epoch, and before the 
dawn of the otlierj in the midst of a rommunity based 
upon an aristocracy wlm li has ouflivcd tlie -vigour of its 
piime; surrounded by a Luiopo containing nothing giand, 
unless it be Napoleon on one side and Pitt on the other, 
genius degraded to mmi-tci to egotism ; intcllcck bound to 
the seivice of the past. No stcr exuts to foretell the 
futuie ; belief is cxtim L , there is only^its prctciuft : prayer 
is no moie ; thcic i.s onl) a movement of the lips at a fixed 
day or hour, for the sake of the family, oi what is railed the 
people : love is no more ; desire has taken its place ; the 
lioly warfare of ideas is abandoned ; thetonflict is that of 
interests. The woisliip of great thoughts has i assed away. 
'1 hat which /r, laiscs the tattered banner of some corpse- 
like traditions; that winch would be^ hoists only the 
suindaid of physical wants, of nialcnal appetites: around 
him ate rums, beyond him the <’tscit; the hoiizon is a 
blank. A long cry of su/lciiiig and mdinUatioii bursts fiom 
the heart of Byron: he is aiiswi red by anathemas. He 
deiiarts ; he hurries through Europe in search of an ideal to 
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adore ; he traverses it distracted, palpitating, like Mazeppf. 
on the wild horse; borne onwards by a fierce desire; 
the "^wolves of envy and calumny follow in pursuit. He 
visits Greece he visits Italy ; if anywhere a lingering spark 
of the sacred fire, a ray of divine poetry, is preserved, it 
must be there. Nothing. A glorious past, a degraded 
present ; none of life’s poetry ; no movement, save that of 
the sufferer turning on his couch to relieve his pain. 
Byron, from the solitude of his exile, turns his eyes again 
towards England; he sings. What docs he sing? What 
‘'ptings from the mysterious and unique conception whh h 
rules, one would say in spite of himself, over all that escapes 
him in his sleepless vigil? The funeral hymn, the death- 
song, the epitaph of the aristocratic idea ; w-e discovered it, 
we Contincntalists ; ot his own countrymen. He takes 
his types from amongst those privileged by strength, beauty, 
and individual power. 'I hey are grand, poetical, heroic, 
but solitary; they hold no communion with the world 
around tl]cin, unless it be to rule over it ; they defy alike 
the good and e\il, principle ; they “will bend to neither.” 
In life **nd in deatii “ they stand upon their strength ; ” 
they resist every pow'cr, for their own is all their own; it 
was purchased by 

— — “ Superior scienre— penance — daring — 

And length watching — strength of mind — and skill 

In knowledge of our fathers.” 

Each of them is the personification, slightly modified, of a 
single type^ a single idea — the vtdtvidual; Irce, but nothing 
more than free ; such as the epoci now closii.^ has made 
him ; — Faust, but without the comjuct which submits him 
to enemy ; lor the heroes of Byron make iio such 
compact Cain kneels not to Arimanes; and Manfred, 
about to die, exclaims — 
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^ The mind, which is immortal, makes itself 
Re(|uital for its good and evil thought!i — 

Is it| own ongin of ill, and end — 

And its own place and time, its innate &(.nse, 

When stripped of this mortality, deri\cs * 

No colour from the fiecting things without, 

J>ut is abvirbed in suflerance or in joy ; 

Lorn from the knoi« ledge of its own desert." 

T’lity have no kindred : they live from tlieir own life only: 
they repulse humanity, and regaid the crowd with disdain. 
Each of them says : I have faith in ynyself; never, I have 
Jiiiih in ourselves. They all aspire to power or to happiness. 

1 he one and the other alike escape them ; for they bear 
w'ithin them, untold, unacktiowlcdgcd even to themselves, 
the presentiment of a life that mere liberty can never give 
them. Free they are j iron souls in iron frames, they climb 
the alps of the physical woild as well as the alps of thought; 
still is tlieir visa^^e stamped with a gloomy and inclfaccable 
sadness; still is their soul — whether, as in Cam and 
Manfred, it plunge into the abyss of the infinite, ‘‘intoxi- 
cated with eternity,” or scour the vast plain ^and boundless • 
ocean with the Corsair and Chaoui — haunted by a sccitt and 
sleepless dread. It seems as if they were doomed to drag 
the broken links of the chain they have burst asunder, 
rivctted to their feet. Not only in the petty society against 
which they rebel does their soul ft'el fettered and restrained; 
but even in the world of the spirit. Neither is it to the 
enmity of society that they Mircumb ; but under the assaults 
of this nameleso anguish; under the corroding action of 
potent faculties “infenor still to their desires and their 
conceptions;” under the deception that comes from within. 

\\ hat can they do with the liberty so painfully won ? On 
whom, on wliat, expend the exuberant vitality within them? 
They ate alone i this is the secret of their wretchedness and 
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impotence. Tlioy “ thirst for good ” — Cain has said it \'or 
them all— but cannot achieve it ; for they have no n'ission, 
no belief, no comprehension even of the ^A'orld around 
them, 'riroy have never realised the conception (if 
Ilumanily in the multitudes that have preceded, surround, 
and will follow after them; never thought on their own 
place between the past and future; on the continuity ot 
labour that unites all the generations into one Whole ; on 
th'e common end and aim, only to be rcaliiicd by the com- 
mon effort; on the spiritual post-sepulchral life even on 
earth of the individual, through the thoughts he transmits 
to his fellows ; and, it may be — when he lives devoted and 
dies in fa th — tliKjiigh the guardian agency he is allowed to 
exercise over the loved ones left on earth. 

Gifted with a In :rty they know not how to use ; witli a 
power and entrg} they know not how to apply ; with a Ii(e 
whose jiurpose and aim they compiehend not; — they dtag 
through their useless and convulsed existence. Byion 
destroys them one after the other, as if he were the 
exeriilioncr of a sentence decreed in heaven. They /all 
unwypt, like a'withcied leaf into the stream of time. 

“ r<or earth nur sky sliall yield a single tear, 
h'or c!.>iid shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 

Nor gale hrealhe forth one sigh for thee, for all.” 

They die, as they have lived, alone; and a popular 
malediction hovers round their solitary tombs. 

This, for those who can read with the soul’s eyes, is what 
Byron sings; oi rather whar Jlumijnity sings tliioiigh him. 
The emptiness of the life and d,.ath of soli: ’ y individuality 
has never been so powerfully ai d efficaciously summed up 
as in the pages of Byion. The crowd do not comprehend 
him: they listen; fascinated for an instant; then repent, 
and avenge their momentary transport by calumniating and 
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insulting the poet His intuition of the death of a form of 
soAety they call wounded self-love ; his sorrow for all is 
misinlfirpreted as cowardly egotism. They credit not tjje 
traces of profound suffering revealed by his lineaments; 
they credit not the presentiment of a new life* which from 
time to time escapes his trembling lips ; they believe not in 
the despairing eiAbrace in which he grasps the material 
univerbe — stars, lakes, alps, and sea — and identifies himself 
with it, and through it with God, of whom — to him at lejist 
— it is a symbol. They do, however, take careful count of 
some unhappy moments, in which, wearied out by the 
emptiness of life, he has raised — with remorse I am sure — 
the cup of ignoble pleasures to his lips, believing he might 
find forgetfulness there, llnw many times have not hjs 
arcuser-s drained this cup, without redeeming the sin by a 
single virtue; without — I will not say bearing— but without 
huMiig even the capacity of apiJiccialing the burden which 
weighed on Byron! And aid he not himself dash into 
fragments the ignoble cup, so soon as he beheld something 
worthy the devotion of his life? « 

Goethe — individuality in its objective lifj^ — having, like * 
Jiyron, a sense of the falsehood and evil of the world afound 
him — followed exactly the oppoMle path. Xitcr having — he, 
too, in his youth — uttered a cry of anguish in his Werthcr ; 
afi.r having laid bare the problem of the epoch in all its 
leriific nudity, in Faust ; he thougdit he had done enough, 
and refused to occupy himself with its solution. It is 
liossiolc that the iinjiulse ot rehc.llion against social wrong 
and evil which burst forth for an instant in Werther may 
long have held his soul in secret travail ; but that he 
despaired of the task of reforming it as beyond his powers, 
lie himself remarked in his later years, when commenting 
on the exclamation made by a Fi enehman on first seeing 
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him : “ Thai is the face of a man who has sobered muck : ” 
that he should rather have said : “ Thai is the face of a min 
who has struggled energetically; ” but of this there remains 
no trace in his works. Whilst Byron writhed* and suffered 
under the ^nse of the vrong and evil around him, he 
attained the calm — I cannot say of victory — but ol 
indifference. In Byron the man always rtjled, and even at 
times overcame the artist : the man was completely lost in 
th^ artist in Goethe. In him there was no subjective life ; 
no unity springing cither from heart or head. Goethe is an 
int#»nigence that receives, elaborates, and reproduces the 
poetry affluent to him from all external objects : from all 
points of the circumference \ fo him as centre. He dwells 
aloft alone, a mighty Watcher in the midst of creation 
His curious scrutin> investigates, with equal penetration and 
equal i''torest, the dej hs of the ocean and the cal>x of the 
flow Cl et. Whether he studies the rose exhaling its eastern 
pcjfumc to the sky, or the ocean casting its countless 
wrecks upon the shore, the brow of the poet lemains 
equally* calm : to him they are but two forms of the 
• beautiful ; two fubjects for ait. 

GoCthe has been called a Pantheist. I know not m what 
sense cr.tics apply this vague and often ill-understood word 
to him. There is a materialist pantheism and a spuitual 
pantheism ; the pantheism of Spinosa and that of Giordano 
Bruno; of St.Taul; and ol many others; — all diff^ent. But 
there is no poetic pantheism possible, save on the condition 
of embracing the whole w'orld of phenomena in one unique 
conception: of fettling and comprehending the life of the 
universe in its diMiic unity. Th* e is notlujig of this in 
Goethe. Tlieie is pantheism in some parts of Wordswoith ; 
in the third canto of Childe Harold, and in much of 
Shelley; but there is none in the most admirable 
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compositions of Goethe; wherein life, though admirably 
cbmprehended and raproduced in each of its successive mani- 
festations, is never understood as a whole. Goethe is the ^et 
of details, nitft of unity ; of analysis, not of synthesis. None 
so able to investigate details ; to set off and embellish minute 
and apparently triding points; none throw so beautiful 
a light on separate parts ; but the connecting link escapes 
him. His works resemble a magnificent encyclopaedia, 
unclassified He has felt everything; but he has never felt 
the whole. ITappy in detecting a ray of the beautiful upon 
the humblest blade of grass gemmed with dew ; happy in 
seizing the poetic elements of an incident the most prosaic 
in appearance ; — he was incai)able of tracing all to a 
common source, and recomposing the grand ascending 
scale in which, to quote a beautiful expression of IIerder\ 

“ every creature is a numerator of the grand denominator, 
Natute.” IIow. indeed, should he comprehend these 
things, he who had no place in his works or in his poet’s 
heart for Humanity, by the light of which conception onl} 
can the true worth of sublunary thiugs be delcr^prined ? 

“ Religion and politics,”* said he, “ arc a troubled element ^ 
for art. I have always kept myself aloof from tlwm as 
much as pobsible.” Questions of life ihd death for the 
millions were agitated around him ; Germany re-cchoed to 
the war-songs of Korner ; Fichte, at the close of one of his 
lectures, seized his musket, and joined the wlunteers who 
were hastening (alasl what ha\e not the kings made of 
that magnificent outburst of nationality !) to fight the battles 
of their fatherland. The ancient soil of Germany thrilled 
licneath their tread ; he, an ailist, looked on unmoved ; his 
heart knew no responsive throb to the emotion that shook 
his country; his genius, utterly passive, drew apart from the 
* Geethe eml his Content/ ^rariet. 
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current that swept away entire races. He witnessed the 
French Revolution in all its terrible grandeur, and saw tht‘ 
old world crumble beneath its strokes; and whil^ all 
the'oest and purest spirits of Germany, who hid mistaktn 
the death-agoviy of the old world for the birth-throes of 
a new, were wringing their hands at the spectacle of 
dissolution he saw in it only the subject„of a farce. He 
beheld the glory and the fall of Napoleon; he witnessed 
the reaction of down-trodden nationalities — sublime pro- 
logue of the grand epopee of the Peoples destined sooner 
or later to be unfolded — and remained a cold spectator. 
He had neither learned to C'^toem men, to better them, nor 
even to suffer w’ith them, if we except the beautiful type 
of Peilicliiiu,en, a poetic inspiration of his youth, man, as 
the creature of thoi . lit and action ; the artificer of the 
future, so nobly sketc 1 i by Schiller in his dramas, has no 
repress nta' ivc in his works. He has carried something of 
this nondialance even into the manner in which his heroes 
conceive love. Goethe’s altai is spread with the choirc'^t 
flow'ers, the most exquisite perfumes, the first fruits of 
nature; but the Priest is wanting. In his work of second 
creation— for it cannot be denied that su( h it was — he has 
gone llirough the' vast ciicle of living and visible things; 
but stopped short before tlic seventh day. God withdrew’’ 
from him licfore that time; and the creatures the Poet his 
evoked w’andcr within the circle, dumb and praycrless ; 
aivaiting until the man shall come to give them a name, and 
appoint them to a destination. 

No, Goethe is rot the poet of Panriieism; he is a 
polytheist in his method as an ar'ist; the p.i in poet of 
modern times. His woild is, abovt all things, the world of 
forms : a multipled Olympus. The Mosaic heaver and the 
Christian are veiled to him. Take the Pagans he parcels 
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o^t Nature into fragments, and makes of each a divinity ; 
like them, he worships the sensuous rather than the ided ; 
he Jooks, tot^hes, and listens far more than he feels, /tnd 
what care and labour are bestowed upon the pjastic portion 
•of his ait! what importance is given — I will not say to the 
objects themselves — but to the external representation of 
objects I Has he not somewhere said that “ the Beautiful 
is the result of happy position?”* 

Under this definition is concealed an entire system of 
poetic materialism, substituted for the worship of the ideal ; 
involving a whole series of consequences, the logical result 
of vrhich was to lead Goethe to indi (Terence, that moral 
suicide of some of the noblest energies of genius. The 
absolute concentration of every faculty of observation dn 
each of the objects to be represented, without relation to the 
ensemble ; the entire avoidance of evciy influence likely to 
modify the view taken of that object, became in his hands 
one of the most effective means of art. The poet, in his 
eyes, was neither the rushing stream, a hundred times 
broken on its course, that it may carry fertility* to the 
surrounding country ; nor the brilliant flftme, conguming 
itself in the light it sheds around while ascending to 
heaven; but rather the placid lake, reflecting alike the 
tranquil landscape and the thundcr-cloud ; its own surface 
the while unruffled even by the lightest breeze. A serene 
and passive calm, with the absolute clearness and distinct- 
ness of successive impressions, in each of which he was for 
the time wholly absorbed, arc the peculiar characteristics of 
Goethe. “I allow the objects I desiie to comprehend, to 
act tranquilly upon me,” said he; "/ then observe the 
impression I have received from them, and I endeavour to 


* In the Kunst un,i AUerthum^ I think. 
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render it faithfully.” Goethe has here portrayed his every 
feature to perfection. He was in life such as Madame 
Vctu Annin proposed to represent him dea'in ; a 
venerable old man, with a serene, almost radiant counten- 
ance; clothed in an antique robe, holding a lyre resting on 
his knees, and listening to the harmonies drawn from it 
either by the hand of a genius, or the breath of the winds. 
The last chords wafted his soul to the East ; to the land of 
inactive contemplation. It was time : Europe had become 
too agitated for him. 

Such were Byron and Goethe in their general character- 
istics ; both great poets ; very different, and yet, complete 
as is the contrast between them, and widely apart as are 
the paths they pursue , arriving at the same point. Life and 
death, character and [ letry, cveiylhing is unlike in the two, 
and yet the one is the complement of the other. Both are 
the children of fatality — for it is especially at the close of 
epochs that the providential law which directs the genera- 
tions, assumes towards individuals the semblance of fatality 
— and compelled by it unconsciously to woik out a gp.at 
"mission. Goctae contemplates the world in parts, and 
delivers the impiQ,ssions they make upon him, one by one, 
as occasion presents them. Byron looks upon the world 
from a single comprehensive point of view ; from the height 
of which he modifies in his own soul the impressions ])ro- 
duced by external objects, a.s they pass before bim. Goethe 
successively absoibs his own individiiiilily in each of the 
objects he reproduces. Byron stamps cveiv object he 
portrays with his own individuality. To Goc.ae, Nature is 
the symphony ; to Byron it is the prelude. She furnishes 
to the one the entire subject ; to the other the occasion 
only of his verse. The one executes her harmonies ; the 
other composes on the theme she has suggested. Goethe 
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bc;icr expresses lives ; Byron life. The one is more vast j 
the other more deep. The first searches everywhere for the 
beautiful, and|lovcs, above all things, harmony and repose ; 
Ihe other seeks the sublime, and adores actioji and force. 
tlhara( tors, such as Coriolanus or Luther, disturbed Goethe, 
I know not if, in his numerous pieces of criticism, he has 
ever spoken of Dante j but assuredly he must have shared 
the antii>athy felt for him by Sir Walter Scott ; and although 
he would undoubtedly have sufficiently respected his genius 
to admit him into his Pantheon, yet he would certainly have 
drawn a veil between his mental eye and the grand but 
sombre figure of the exiled seer, who dreamed of the future 
empire of the world for his country, and of the world’s 
liarmonious development under her guidance. Byron loved 
and drew inspiration from Dante. lie also loved Washing- 
ton and Tranklin, and followed, with all the sympathies of 
a soul athirst for action, the meteor-hke career of the 
greatest genius of action our age has produced, Napoleon ; 
feeling indignant —perhaps mistakenly- -that he did not die 
in the struggle. * 

When travelling in that second fathcilafld of all jioctic 
souls — Italy — the poets still pursued divergent routes ; the 
(Hie expeiienccd sensations; the othci emotions; tlie one 
orcu[Med himself especially with nature ; the other with the 
greatness dead, the living wrongs, the human jiiemorics.* 

And yef, notwithstanding all the contrasts, w'hirh I have 
only hinted at, but which might be far more elaborately 

* The contrast iK’twcen (he two pot’ls is now In re more strikingly 
displayed than by the manner in which they were affected by the sight 
of Ki'ine. In Coethe's Elegies and in his 7. ivels in Italy we find the 
inipie-isions of the .artist only. He did not understand Rome. The 
eternal syndiesi-, that, from the hciglits of the Capitol and St. Peter, ia 
gradually unfolded in ever- widening circles, embracing first a nation 
and then Europe, as it will ultimately embiace ITumanitj, remained 
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displayed by extracts from their works ; they arrive(J — 
Goethe, the poet of individuality in its objective life--at the 
egotism of indifference; Byron — the poet of i}>dividiiali«y in 
its subjective life — at the egotism (I say it with regret, but 
//, too, is egotism) of despair ; a double sentence upon the 
epoch which it was their mission to represent and to close ! 

Both of them — I am not speaking of tlieir purely literary 
merits, inconicbtable and universally acknowledged — the 
one by the spirit of resistance that breathes through all his 
crf'.itions ; the other by the spirit of sceptical irony that 

unrevcaletl to him ; he saw only the inner circle of paganism ; the least 
prolific, as well as least indigenous. One might fancy that he caught a 
glimpse of it for an insfant, when he wrote : — History is read here 
far otherwise than in a 'v other spot in the Universe ; elsewhere we 
read it Irom without to v/ hin ; here one seems to read it from within 
to without ; ” hut if so, he soon lost sight of it again, and became 
absorbed in external nature. “Whether we halt or advance, we 
discover a landscape ever renewing itself in a thousand fashions. We 
have palaces and rums ; gardens and solitudes ; the horizon lengthens 
in the distance, or suddenly contracts ; huts and stables, columns and 
triiimphAl .arches, all lie pele melc, and often so close that wc might 
‘ find room for all on the same sheet of paper," 

At Kome Uyron forgot passitms, sorrows, his own individuality, all, 
in the presence of a gieat idea ; witness this utterance of a soul born for 
devolcdness ; — 

* ' O Rome ! my country J city of the soul 1 
Vhe orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires I and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery.” 

When at last he came to a recollection of himself ant* his position, it 
was with a hope for the world (stanza 98) and a pardon for his enemies. 
P'roin the .|lli canto of Childe Harold, the daughter of Ryron might 
learn more of the true spuit of her father than from all the reports she 
.. may have heard, and all the many volumes that have been written upon 
< him. 
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pefvades his works, and by the independent sovereignty 
attributed to art over all social relations — ^greatly aided the 
caus*e of intelfcctual emancipation, and awakened in meh’s 
minds the sentiment of liberty. Both of thcfn — the one, 
directly, by the implacable war he waged against the vices 
And absurdities of* the privileged classes, and indirectly, by 
investing his heroes with all the most brilliant qualities of 
the despot, and then dashing them to pieces as if in anger ; 
—the other, by the poetic rehabilitation of forms the most 
modest, and objects the most insignificant, as well as by the 
importance attributed to details — combated aristocratic pre- 
judices, and developed in men’s minds the sentiment of 
ev]uality. And having by their artistic excellence exhausted 
both forms of the poetry of individuality, they have com- 
pleted the cycle of its poets; thereby reducing aU followers 
in the same sphere to the subaltern position of imitators, and 
creating the necessity of a new order of poetry ; teaching us 
to recognise a rvanf where before we felt only a desire. 
Together they have laid an era in the tomb ; covering it 
with a pall that none may lift ; and, as if J.o proclaim its • 
death to the young generation, the poetry of Goethe has 
written its history, while that of Byron has graven its epitaph. 

And now farewell to Goethe ; farewell to Byron ! fare- 
\YeU to the sorrows that crush but sanctify not — to the 
poetic flange that illumines but warms not — t* the ironical 
philosophy that dissects without reconstructing — to all poetry 
which, in an age w'here there is so much to teaches us 
inactive contemi>lation ; or which, in a world where there is 
so much need of devotedness, would instil despair. Fare- 
W'cll to all types of power without an ami ; to all peri>onifi- 
cations of the solitary individuality which seeks an aim ^ > 
find it not, and knows not liow to apply the life stirring 
v/ithin it j — to all egotistic joys and griefs — 
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** Bastards of the soul ; 

O’erweening slips of idleness^: weeds no more— ^ 

Self springing here and there from tlie ranl^boil ; 
O'crllowings of the lust of that same mind 
\Vho'>e pr(jj)er issue and determinate end, 

When wedded to the love of things divine, 

Ts peace, complacency, and happiness,*' 

Farewell, a lonj^ farewell to the past I The dawn of the 
failure is announced to su( li as c an read its signs, and we 
ow'e ourselves wliolly to it. 

The duality of the niidille ages, after having struggled for 
ceiituiics under the banruts of Emperor and Pope; alter 
having Iclt its tra< e and borne its fruit in tveiy branch of 
intellectual development; has leascended to heaven-- its 
mission accomplisl J— in the twin flames of poesy called 
Goethe and Pyron. Two hithciLo distinct formulae of lilc 
became iiicaiiiate in tlic’-e two men. Byron is isolated 
man, representing only the internal aspect of life ; GoclLc 
isolated man, representing only the external. 

Higher than these two incomplete existences ; at the 
point of intersQ'^tion between the two aspirations towards 3 
heavch they were unable to reach, will be revealed the 
poetry of the fuiure; of Jiumanity ; potent in new harmony, 
unity, and life. 

But because, in our owm day, we are beginning, though 
vaguely, to fcAesec this new social poetry, which will sootlie 
the suffering soul by teaching it to ri^e towards God through 
Humanity; because w^e now stand on the threshold of a 
new epoch, whiclr, but for ih ‘m, we s', aid not have 
reached; — shall we deciy those who w'cre unable to do 
more for us than cast their giant forms into the gulf llwt 
lield us all doubting and dismayed on the other side? 
From the earliest times has genius been made the scapegoat 
of the generations. Society has never lacked men who 
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hive contented themselves with reproaching the Chattertons 
of tliiir day with not beipg patterns of self-devotion, instead 
of 'physical Ir moral suicides; without ever asking th 6 m- 
^selvcs whether they had, during their lifetime,* endeavoured 
to place aught within the reach of such but doubt and 
destitution. I feel the necessity of protesting earnestly 
against the reaction set on foot by certain thinkers against 
the mighty -souled, which serves as a cloak for the cavilling 
spirit of mediocrity. There is something hard, repulsive, 
and ungrateful in the destructive instinct which so often 
forgets what has been done by the great men who preceded 
us, to demand of them merely an account of what more 
have been done. Is the pillow' of scepticism so soft 
to genius as to justify the conclusion that it is from egotism 
only that at times it rests its fevered brow thereon ? Are 
we so free from the evil reflected in their verse as to have a 
right to condemn their memory ? That evil was not intro- 
duced into the world by them. I'hcy saw it, felt it, respired 
it ; it w'as around, about, on every side of them, and they 
were its greatest victims. How could they avoid reproducing, 
it in their works? It is not by deposing Goethe 06 Byron 
that we shall destroy either sceptical or Anarchical indiffer- 
ence amongst us. It is by becoming believers and organ- 
isers ourselves. If we are such, we need fear nothing. As 
is the pujilic, so will be the poet. If w'e revere enthusiasm, 
the fatherland, and humanity ; if our hearts are pure, and 
our souls steadfast and patient, the genius inspired to inter- 
pret our aspirations, and bear to heaven our ideas and our 
sufferings, will not be wanting. Let these statues stand. 
'I’lie noble monuments of feudal times create no desire to 
return to the days of serfdom. 

But I shall be told, there are imitators. I know it too 
well ; but what lasting influence can be exerted on social 
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life by those who have no real life of their own ? They will 
but flutter in the void, so long as .void there be. Qn the 
day when the living shall arise to take the plac^ of the dchd, 
they will vanish like ghosts at cock-crow. Shall we never 
be sufficiently firm in our own faith to dare to show fitting 
reveience foi the grand typical figures of p.n anterior age? 
It would be idle to speak of social art at all, or of the com- 
prehension of Humanity, if we could not raise altars to the 
new gods, without overthrowing the old. Those only 
sljould dare to utter the sacred name of Progiess, whose 
souls possess intelligence enough to comprehend the past, 
and whose hearts po-sess sufficient poetic religion to levcr- 
cnee its greatness. The temple of the true believer is not 
the chapel of a sec ; it is a vast Pantheon, in which the 
gloiious images of Goethe and Byron will liold their 
honoured place, long after Goithism and Byronlsm shall 
have ceased to be. 

When, purified alike from imitation and distrust, men 
learn tcv pay iiglileous rcvcience to the mighty fallen, I 
•know not whether Goethe will obtain more of their adinirj- 
tion asmii artist, but 1 am certain that Byron will inspire 
them with more *lo\e, lioth as man and poet — a lo\e 
increased even by the fact of the great inju'itice hitherto 
showm to him. While Goethe held himself aloof from us, 
and from the height of liis Olympian calm seemed to smile 
with disdain at our dcsiics, our stiiigglcs, and our suffeiings, 
— Pyron wa-idciel thiongh ilio wmKi, sad, gloomy, and 
unquiet; wounded, and bcjiing the arrow - the wound. 
Solitaiy and luiforliinatc in his ii fancy ; unfo’tunatc in his 
first love*, and still moic teriibly so in his ill-advised 
mariiage ; attacked and calumniated both in his acts 
and intentions, without inquiry or defence; harassed by 
pecuniary difficulties • forced to quit his country, home, and 
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cl^ild; friendless — we have seen it too clearly since his 
deathf— pursued even on the Continent by a thousand 
absurd and lifamous falsehoods, and by the cold malignity 
of a world that twisted even his sorrows intci a crime ; he 
yet, in the midst of inevitable reaction, preserved his love 
for his sister and.his Ada; his compassion for misfortune; 
his fidelity to* the affections of his childhood and youth, 
from Lord Clare to his old servant Murray, and his nurse 
Mary Gray. He was generous with his money to all whom 
he could help or serve, from his literary friends down to the 
wretched libeller Ashe. Though impelled by the temper of 
his genius, by the period in which he lived, and by that 
fatality of his mission to ^ hich I have alluded, towards a 
poetic Individualism, the inevitable incompleteness of 
which I have endeavoured to explain, he by no means set 
it up as a standard. That he presaged the future with the 
prevision of genius is proved by his definition of poetry in 
his journal — a definition hitherto misunderstood, but yet 
the best I know : “ Poetry is the fedmg of a for7ner world 
and of a future.^' Poet as he was, he preferred activity for 
good, to all that his art could do. Surrounded by slaves 
and their oppressors ; a traveller in countries where even 
remembrance seemed extinct; never did he desert the 
cause of the peoples ; never was he false to human 
sympathies. A witness of the progress of the Restoration, 
and the tiiumph of the princii>les of the Holy Alliance, he 
never swerved from his courageous opposition; he pre- 
served and publicly proclaimed his faith in the rights of the 
peoples and in the finaP triumph of liberty, 'i’he following 

* “ Yet, Freedom ' yet, thy banner turn, l)ut flying, 

Streams, like the thunder-storm, as^aimt the wind : 

^hy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves behind. 
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passage from his journal is the very abstract of the ISlw 
governing the elTorts of the true^ party of progress the 
present day : “ Onwards I it is now the tim^ to act ; *and 
what signilier self, if a single spark of that which would be 
worthy of the past* can be bequeathed unquenchably to 
the future ? It is not one man, nor \ million, but the 
spirit of liberty which must be spread. Tfie waves which 
dash on the shore are, one by one, broken ; but yet the 
oceh?i conquers nevertheless. It overwhelms the armada; 
it wears the rock ; and if the Neptunians are to be believed, 
it has not only destroyed but made a worhl.” At Naples, 
in the Romagna, wherever he saw a spark of noble life 
stirring, he was ready for any exertion ; or danger, to blow 
it into a flame. He stigmatised baseness, hypocrisy, and 
injustice, whencesoever they sprang. 

Thus lived Byron, ceaselessly tempest-tossed between the 
ills of the present and his yearnings after the future ; often 
unequal; sometimes scciitical ; but always suffering — often 
most so when he seemed to laugh ;t and always loving, 

^ even wfien he seemed to curse. 

Nevpr did “Vhe eternal spirit of the chainless niind” 
make a brighter •-apparition amongst us. He seems at 
times a transformation of that immortal Prometheus, of 
whom he has written so nobly ; whose cry of agony, yet of 
futurity, sounded above the cradle of the European world ; 

The tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 

Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 

But the sap 1 ists —and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the Nor^' 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth.” 

* Written in Italy. 

I " And if 1 laugh at any mortal thing, 

Tis that I may not weep,” 
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aAd whose grand and mysterious form, transfigured by time^ 
reaptvars fiom age to age, bctw-een the entombment of one 
epdch and \he accession of another; to wail forth the 
^lament of genius, tortured by the presentiment of things it 
will not see realised in its time. Byron, too, had the 
“firm will "and .the “deep sense;” he, too, made of his 
“death a victory.” When he heard the cry of nationality 
and liberty burst forth in the land he had loved and sung 
in early youth, he broke his harp and set forth. While* the 
Christian Powers were protocolising or worse — while the 
Christian nations were doling forth the alms of a few piles 
of ball in aid of the Cross struggling with the Crescent ; he, 
the poet and pretended sceptic, hastened to throw his 
fortune, his genius, and his life at the feet of the first 
people that had arisen in the name of the nationality and 
liberty he loved 

I know no more beautiful symbol of the future destiny 
and mission of art than the death of Byron in Greece, 
The holy alliance of poetry with the cause of the peoples ; 
the union — still so rare — of thought and action — which 
alone completes the human Word, and is destined to 
emancipate the world ; the grand solidartty of all nations in 
the conquest of the rights ordained by God for all his 
cliildren, and in the accomplishment of that mission for 
which alone such rights exist; — all that is qpw the religion 
and the hope of the party of progress throughout Europe, 
is gloriously typified in this image, wliich we, barbarians 
that w’e are, have already forgotten. 

The day will come when Democracy will remember all 
that it owes to Byron. England too, will, I hope, one day 
remember the mission — so entirely English, yet hitherto 
overlooked by her — which Byron fulfilled on the Continent; 
the European role given by him to English literature, and 
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the appreciation and sympathy for England which he 
awakened amongst us. .1, 

Before he came, all that was known of Engtish literature 
was the Fr*;nch translation of Shakespeare, and the 
anathema hurled by Voltaire against the “intoxicated 
barbarian.” It is since Byron that we Continentalists have 
learned to study Shakespeare and other English writers. 
From him dates the sympathy of all the true-hearted 
amongst us for tliis land of liberty, whose true vocation he 
so woithily represented among the oppressed. He led 
the genius of Britain on a pilgrimage throughout all 
Europe. 

England will one day feel how ill it is — not for Byron 
but for herself — .hat the foreigner who lands upon her 
shores should scat h in vain in that Temple which should 
be her national lantlieon, for the Poet beloved and 
admired by all the nations of Europe, and for whose death 
Greece and Italy wept as it had been that of the noblest of 
their own sons. 

In these few pages — unfortunately very hasty — my aim 
has been, not so' much to criticise either Goethe or Byron, 
for which both tiniE and space are wanting, as to suggest, 
and if possible lead, English criticism upon a broader, 
more impartial, and more useful path than the one 
generally followed. Certain travellers of the eleventh 
century relate that they saw at Teneriffe a prodigiously 
lofty tree, which, from its immense extent of foliage, 
collected all the vapours of the atmosphere \ to discharge 
them, when its branches were shaken, in 3 shower of pure 
and refreshing water. Genius js like this tree, and the 
mission of criticism should be to shake the branches. At 
the present day it more resembles a savage striving to hew 
down the noble tree to the roots. 



ON THE GENIUS AND TENDENCY 


OF THE 

WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

( Firat puhlliKed in the British and Foreign iJcr/cio," 
October 1843J 


T GLADLY take the opportunity offered by the publication of 
a new w’ork by Tffr. Carlyle, to express my opinion of this 
remarkable writer. I say my opinion of the writer — of his 
genius and tendencies, rather than of his books— of the 
idea which inspires him, rather than of the form with which 
he chooses to invest it. The latter, in trurti, is of fpr less 
importance than the former. In this period of transition 
from doubt to admiration, this “sick and out of joint” 
time, old ideas die away, or weigh upon the heart like 
midnight dreams: young ones spring up to view, bright 
coloured dnd fresh with hope, but vague and incomplete, 
like the dreams of the morning. Wo stand wavering 
between a past whose life is extinct, and a future whoso life 
has not yet begun ; one while discouraged, at another 
animated by glorious presentiments ; looking through the 
clouds for some star to guide us. On ? and all, like Herder, 
wo demand of the instinct of our conscience, a great 
religious Thought which may rescue us from douht, a social 
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faith which may save us from anarchy, a moral inspiration 
which may embody that faith in action, and keep us from 
idle contemplatioa We ask this especially o^thosc inc.i in 
whom the unuttered sentiments and aspirations of the 
multitudes aro concentrated and harmonised with the 
highest intuition of individual conscience. Their mission 
changes with the times. There are periods of a calm and 
normal activity, when tho thinker is like the pure and 
sereno star which illumines and sanctifies with its halo of 
light that which is. There aro other times when genius 
.mst move devotedly onward before us, like the pillar of 
fire in the desert, and fatliom for Ub the depths of that 
which shall be. Such are our times : we cannot at tho 
present day merely amuso ourselves with being artists^ 
playing with sour ds or forms, delighting only our senses, 
instead of pondering some germ of thought which may serve 
ua We are scarendy disposed, living in the nineteenth 
century, to act hko that people mentioned by Herodotus, 
who beguiled eighteen years of famine by playing with dico 
and teilnis-balls. 

The writer of-whora I have now to speak, by the nature 
of his labours aiyl the direction of his genius, autliorisos 
the exainiii.ation 1 propose to ni/iko. Uo is melancholy 
and grave : he early felt the evil which is now preying upon 
tho world, and from the outset of liis career ho proclaimed 
it loudly and courageously. 

“ Call yo tl)at a society,” ho exclaims, in one of his first 
publications, ‘‘wlionj there is no longer any social idea 
extant, not so much as the idea of a con^nion home, but 
only that cf a coinmoii over-crowded lodging-house 1 
whore each, isolated, regardless of hia neighbour, turiu;d 
against his neighbour, clutches what he can get, and enrs 
* Mine/' and calls it Peace, because in the cut-purso and 
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CTiirthroat scramble, no steel knives, but only a far oun* 
ninger sort can be employed — where friendship, communion, 
hasjDecome aA incredible tradition, and your holiest sac;a< 
mental supper is a smoking tavern dinner, wUh cook for 
evangelist! where your priest lias no tongue but for plate- 
licking, and your high guides and governors cannot guide ; 
but on all hands 'hear it passionately proclaimed. Laissez- 
faire / Leave us alone of your guidance — such light is 
darker than darkness — cat your wages and sleep.”* 

Mr. Carlyle, in waiting these lines, was conscious that 
he engaged himself to seek a remedy for the evil, nor has 
he shrunk from the task. All that he has since written 
bears more and more evidently the stamp of a high pur- 
pose. In his Chartism he attempted to grapple with ijhe 
social question ; in all his writings, whatever be their sub- 
jocks, he has touched upon it in some one of its aspects. 
Art is to him but as a nicana Jn his vocation as a writer 
ho tills the tribune of an apostio, and it is hero that W'O 
must judgo him. 

A multitude of listeners has gathered around hirti : and 
this is the hrst fact to establish, for it •speaks both in * 
favour of the w'ritcr and of the public ’^hom he has won 
over. Sinco tho day when, alone and uncornprohended, ho 
penned the words which w'c liave quoted, Teufolsdrock lias 
mado proselytes. Tho “ mad hopes,” expressed, with an 
allowable ‘consciousness of tho power which stirred with 
him, in tho last chapter of Sartor Tiesartut^ has been largely 
rc'alised. The philosophy of clothes — thanks to the good 
and bad conduct of tho two Dandiacal and Drudge sects — 
has made some progress. Signs have appeared ; they 
multiply daily on the horizon. Tlu- diameter of tho two 


Sartor Scsariiis, book iii., chap. 6. 
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bottomless, boiling whirlpools,’** has widened and widen(}d, 
as they approach each other in a threatening manner ; and 
many readers who commenced witli a smile of <i})ity, or S'-orn 
of the unintelligible and tiresome jargon, the insinuations, 
half'ironicnl, half-wild, of the dark dreamer, now look intc 
his pages with the perseverance of the monks of Mount 
Athos, to see whether they cannot there discover the “ groat 
thought,” of which they themselves begin to feel the want. 
They now admire as much as they once scorned, — they 
admire even when they cannot understand. 

Be it so, for this too is good : it is good to see that the 
great social question, which not long ago was ridiculed, 
begins to exercise a kind of fascination upon the public 
mind ; to find that even those whoso own pow'ers are not 
adequate to the ask, acknowledge the necessity of some 
solution of the spi ix-liko enigma which the times present. 
It is good to see, by a new example, that neither ignorant 
levity nor materialist iiidiflerenco can long suppress the 
divine rights of intellect. 

There are difforcncos between Mr. Carlyle’s maimer of 
viewing things and my own, which I have to premise ; but 
I will not do thif Milliout first avowing his incontestable 
merits — merits which at the present day are as important 
as they aro rare, which in him are so elevated as to 
command the respect and admiration even of thoso who 
rank under another standard, and the sympathy and 
gratitude [of thoso who, like myself, are in the main upon 
the same side, and who differ only respecting the choice of 
means and the road to pursu" 

Above all, I would note It-o sincerity of the writer. 
What he writes, he not only rbinks, but feels. lie may 
deceive himself — he cannot deceive us j for what he says, 
* Sartor Besarius, book iiL, chap. 10. 
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ewn when it is not the truth, is yet true ; — hia individuality, 
his errors, lixa incomplete view of things — realities, and not 
nor*;n titles— Ithe truth limited, I might say, for error 
springing from sincerity in a high intellect is ^^o other than 
^uch. Tie seeks good with conscientious zeal, not from a 
love of fame, not even from the gratification of the dis- 
covery ; his motive is the love of his fellow'-mon, a deep and 
active feeling of duty, for ho believes this to bo the mission 
of man upon eartli. ITo writes a book as ho would do a 
good action. Yet more, not only docs ho feel all ho writes, 
but he writes nearly all that he feels. Whatever is in his 
thoughts and has not yet been put on paper, wo may bo 
sure will sooner or later app<'-.ar. ITe may preach the merit 
of “ holding one’s tongue ; ” — to those, in truth, who do jiot 
agree with him, are such words addressed — but tho “ talent 
of silence” is not hia; if sometimes ho pretend to rever- 
ence it, it is, as I may ray, platoni rally, to prevent others 
speaking ill. But in minds constituted like his, compres- 
sion of thought is impossible ; it must expand, and every 
prolonged ellort made to re.strain it w'iJl only reifder tho 
explosion tho more violent. Mr. Carlyl« is no homoDO-* 
pathist ; ho no\cr administers rerntiflies for ovil in 
infinitesimal doses ; lie never pollutes tho sacrodness of 
thouglit by outward concession or comproiniso with error. 
Like Luther, he hurls Iiis inkstand at the head of the devil, 
under whatever form he shows himself, witfiout looking to 
the consequences ; but ho does it with such sincerity, such 
naivete and good-will, that tho devil himself could not bo 
displeased at it, wore tho moment not critical, and every 
blow of tho inkstand a serious thing to him. 

1 know no English writer who has during the last ton 
years so vigorously attacked tho balf-gothic, half- pagan 
edifice which still imprisons tho free flight of tho spirit, no 
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one who has thrown among a public much addicted oto 
routine and formalism, so many bold negations, so, many 
religious and social views, novel and conjlrary to Aauy 
existing onqs, yet no one who excites less of hostility 
and animadvor-sion. There is gcsnerally so much candont 
and impartiality in liis attacks, so much conviction in 
his thoughts, so entire an absence of egotism, that wo are 
compelled to listen to what, if uttered by any other man 
with anger or contempt, would excite a storm of opposition. 
There is never anger in the language of Air. Carlyle; disdain 
ho has, but without bitterness, and when it gleams across 
his pages it speedily disappears under a smile of sorrow and 
of pity, the rainbow' after a storm. lie condemns because 
(hero me tliingi wliieli iv'itlior heavrai nor earth can 
justify ; but his ] -.idor always feels that it is a painful duty 
b'‘ luKila. When ho says to a creed or to an institution, 
“You are rotten — bcgoiio!” ho lias always somo good 
word upon wliat it has achieved in the past, upon its utility, 
sometimes even upon its inutility, lie never buries without 
an cpith-ph — “ ValeAii qvnnfmn vahre frotast'^ Take as an 
instance, above; t’oll, his lfi-'.tory of Ike French Ilevoh’llon. 

I place in the s« cond rank his tendencies toward the ideal 
— that w’liicli I shall call, for w'ant of a hotter word, his 
spiritualism. lie is tno most ardent and powerful com- 
batant of our day in that reaction, which is slow ly w’orking 
against the strong materialisin that for a ccntbiy and a 
lialf has maintained a progressive usurpation, oiio while in 
the writings of Locke, Bolinghroke, I’r Pope, at another in 
those of Smitli and Bcatham, and iias t«rded, by its doo 
trines of eelf-ir'lercst and i .atori.il wmi-being, to the 
enthronement of selfishness in men’s hearts. All the 
movement of indestrial civilization, which has ovcrflooded 
intellectual and moral civilisation, has not deafened h:m. 
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A*a)idst tho noise of uiachinery, wheels, and stcam-enginea, 
ho hr^ heon able to distinguish the stifled plaint of the 
pr) 5 biicd spiijt, tlio sigh* of millions, in whose hearts ihe 
voice of Ood whisj'ors at times, “ Ih men / ” jyid the voice 
of society too often cries, “ In tho name of Production, be 
brutes ! ” and ho^ is come, with a small number of chosen 
spirilf, to be their inte rpreter. JIo declares that all the 
bustle of matter and of industry in movement docs not 
weigh against tho calm, gentle, and divine whisper that 
speaks from tho depths of a virtuous soul, even when found 
ill tile lowest grade of mere machino-tendcrs ; that the 
producer, not the production, should form tho chief object of 
social institutions ; that tho human soul, not tho body, should 
ho the starting-point of all our lahours, since Iho body wiith- 
oiit the soul is but a rarcaso ; whilst tho soul, wherever it is 
f(Minfl free and holy, is sn.’e to mould for itself such a body 
as il.s wants and voc.it ion require. 

Tn all hia writings, in Sat tor /iC‘'art'iifi, in his LedvreSf 
in his Esfiays espe-ualiy (sonio of which appear to mo to ho 
fimeng the best of ]\lr. Carlyle’s writings), the standard of^ 
the ideal and divine i.s boldly unfurlod. He Rgeks to 
abolish nothing, but ho desires lliis tiiitdi to bo acknow- 
iedge/1 and proclaimed, that it i'^ the invisible which governs 
the visible, th (3 spiritual life which informs tho exterior; ho 
desires that tho universe should appear, ^nob as a vast 
workshop of material production (wl.t'ther its tendency ho 
to ''entre, as at the present ilay, iu thi hands of a few, or to 
spi'oad, according to tJio utopian echemes of Owen or 
h’ourier, among tho wliolo community), hut as a temple, in 
wJjioh man, sanctified by suflbring and toil, studies the 
infinite in the finite, and walks on toward his object in 
faith and in hope, with eyes tur.icd constantly toward 
heaven. Tow'ard this heaven the thought of the writer 
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soars continually with fervour, aoinGtimes even with a kifid 
of despair. It is a reflection of this heaven, the ircj-ige of 
the sun in the dew-drops, which ho seeks }ln terresftrial 
olijfcts. Jiff p<!Uotrafe8 the symbol to arrive .at the idea: 
ho seeks Cod through -visible forms, the soul through the 
external manifest.ations of its activity.. Wo feel th.at 
wherev<‘r he found the first suppressed, the second extin- 
guialied, he would see nothing loft in the world but idolatry, 
falsehood, tilings to despise and to destroy. For him, as 
for all who have loved, and sufFored, and have not lost in 
the selfish pursuit of material gratifications the divine 
sense which inak<'s us men — it is a profound truth that 
“we live, wo walk, and we are in God.’* Hence his 
reverence for ^atu^e, — hence the universality of his 
sympathies, prom, t to soi/.o tho poetical aide in all things, 
— hence, above ab, his notion of human life, devoted to 
the pursuit of duty, and not to that of happiness, — “ the 
worship of sorrow and renunciation,” such as ho has given 
it in hia ch/ipter “The Everlasting Yea” of Sartor 
, JiesartKS, aiifl such as comes out in all his works. Tliero 
are, no, doubt, nlaiiy -wlio will term this a treasure; there 
B,re others who wCll call it utopian. 1 would, however, 
remind the fiiit that it is not enough to stammer out tlie 
sacred v.oids “.sacrilico and duty,” and to iiiscribo tho 
name of (Hod upon the porch of the temple, in order to render 
the -worship re.al and fruitful; the theory of individual 
well-being rules ineontestibly at the present day, I will 
not say all our political pxrlie$ (thlK it does more thar 
enough, of course), but ail our sociel and 

attaches us all unconsciously to materialism. I would 
likewise remind the second, that although we have pro- 
tended for the last fifty years to organise everything wiJh 
a vie-w to tho interests, that is to say, the happiness, of society, 
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W1I yet see before ua a society harassed by ills, by misery, 
and c(jmplaints, in oightceu-twentieths of its members. Is 
it, Slicn, just,*to treat thd contrary practice as utopian t , 
Looking around me, I affiriu that the spiritual view which 
r. Carlyle takes of human life is the only good, the only 
essentially religious one, — and one of extreme importance, 
hero especially, where the very men who battle the most 
boldly for social progress are led awMy by degrees to neglect 
the development of what is highest, holiest, and most im- 
perishable in man, and to devote themselves to the pursuit 
of what they call the useful. There is nothing useful but 
the good, and that which it produces ; usefulness is a con- 
sequence to bo foreseen, not a principle to bo invoked. 
The theory which gives to life, us its basis, a rljht to well- 
being, which places the ol>j<'ct of life in the search after 
happiness, can only lead vulgar minds to egotism, noble and 
powerful minds to deception, to doubt, and to despair. It 
may indeed destroy a given evil, but can never establish 
the good ; it may dissolve, but cannot re-unito. Whatever 
name it assumes, in whatever Utopia it may cradle itself, it 
will invariably lei miuato in organising w'ar, — war between 
llio governors and the governed in politi^fs, disguised under 
the name of a system of guarantees, of bal.ince, or of parlia- 
mentary majorities — w'ar between iiidividu.ils in economy, 
under the name of free competition (/rce competition 
iir'tween those who have nothing aiul wdio work for their 
Inelihood, and those who have much and seek a super- 
lluity !) — war, or moral anarcliy, by ellacing all social faith 
before the absolute indcpendenco of individual opinion. 
This is nearly the present state of things in the world —a 
state from which wo must at any cost escape. W'^o must 
come to the conviction, in this as iii all other ea^jes, that 
there exist no rights but those which result from fuliiiment 
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of duty ; that our coucerument hero bolow ia not to l»e 
happy, but to bt conio better ; that there Is no other f bjoct 
in human life than to discover, b^ collective ^ilbrt, and* to 
execute, every one for hi/naclf, the law of God, without regard- 
ing individual lesults. Mr. Carlyle Is an eloquent advocate* 
of this doeLriric, and it is this which creates his power, for 
tliere are, thank God, good instincts enough at the bottom 
of our hearts to make us render ho/nage to the truth, 
although failing in its practice, it finds among us a 

puie-iiiinded and Riiicero interpreter. 

1 place in tlio third rank our autlior's cosmopolitan 
tv'udei.cies, — huviamtarian i would say, if the word wen! in 
use; for cosnnpolitanit'm has at the prcsmit day come to 
indhato inmlltrencc, ratlier tiian universality of syiii- 
pathics. lie well kiio. - that tlu.re is a holy land, in wltich, 
under wliate^er h+itv to they may be born, men are 
brethnui. JIo seeks among his ' quals in inlelligcnce, not 
the Englishman, the Italian, tho German, lejt tlio man: 
ho udoies, not tlio god of oin! sect, of one period, 
or of onf} people, but God ; and ti'? tho rellex of God upon 
'earth, the bcauti»'ful, the nolde, tho great, wherever i o 
finds it , knowing ^vell, that whericeRoovcr it beams, it is, or 
Will be, sooner or later, for all. 11 is points of view are 
always elevated; his horizon always extends beyond tno 
limits of country ; Ins criticism is never stamped with that 
spirit of nationalism (1 do not .^ay of nationality, a thing 
sacred with us all), which is only too much at Woik 
amongst us, and which retard » the j ogres, i of our 
intellectual life by isolating it fiom tho uni - rsal iito, 
palpitating among the millions of our brethren abroad. 
He has attacluid himself earnestly to the litorature most 
endued with this assiinii .ting power, and liua revealed it to 
OB. Ilis Essays on Schiller, on Goutne, on Jean Paul, 
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oa Werner, his excellent translations from the German, 
will remain a testimony of the naturalisation which he has 
giv^n to German litcrafuro amongst us ; as tho beautiful 
pages of his lectures on Dante, and sorno of tl^oso which he 
■iias devoted to tho French writers, testify tho universality 
of that tendency which T distinguish hero as forming the 
third characteristic of his mind. 

To descend to qualities purely literary, JMr. Carlyle is 
moreover a powerful artist. Since tim appearance of his 
work on the French llcvolution, no one can any longer 
dispute his claim to this title. The brilliant faculties 
which were revealed in Hashes in his previous writings 
hurst out in this work, a!id it is only a very exalted view 
of tho actual duties of tho historian that will enable us to 
judge it Cf Idly and to icnnaik its dcf(‘cts. lie carries his 
reader along, he fascinates him. Powerful in imagination, 
which is apt to discover the '.ynipathctic side of things and 
to seize its salient point — expressing himself in an original 
style, which, though it often appear whimsical, is yet the 
true expression of tho man, and perfectly con\\'ys his 
thought — Mr. Carlyle rarely fails of hi« ellect. Gifted 
with that objectivity of which Goethe l)jis in recent times 
given US the highest model, ho so identifies himsolf with 
tlio things, events, or men which ho exhibits, that in his 
portraits and his descriplion.s he attains a rare lucidness of 
outline, force of colouring, and graphic precision ; they are 
not imitations, but roproduetions. And yet he never 
loses, m the detail, the characteristic^ tho unity of tho 
object, being, or idea which ho wishes to exhibit, lie 
works in tho manner of a master, indicating by certain 
touehos, firm, deep, and decisive, the gc iieral physiognomy 
of the object, coucentiatiug the oHbrb ot his labour and the 
intensity of his light upon the central point, or that which 
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he deems such, and placing this so well in relief that wc 
cannot forget it. Uumourt or the faculty of settij^g off 
small things, after the inanner of Jean PauK abouiidsi in 
his writings., Besido the principal idea, secondary ideas 
meet us at every step, often new and important in thorn-* 
selves, particles of gold scattered upon the shore by the 
broad wave of the writer’s thought. Ilis epithets, although 
numerous, are seldom without force; they mark a pro- 
gression in the development of the idea or the qualities of 
the object. Ilis diction may have faults; of these I shall 
not treat hero, but I may remark that the charge of 
obscurity so commonly brought against all thinkers 
endowed with originality, is, generally speaking, only a 
declaration of incompetence to comprehend or to judge of 
their ideas. Moreov r, his stylo is, as I have said, tho 
spontaneous expression of his genius, the aptest form to 
symbolise his thought, tho body shaped by the soul. I 
would not that it were otherwise ; what I require in all 
things is, the true man in his unity and completeness. 

Thus ’frank, honest, and powerful, ohne Ilast^ aher 
'oUne Kasl,"' Mr, iCarlylo pursues his career : may he loiig 
continue it, and i^ap the honours which he merits, — not 
for himself so much as for tlic gratification of those who 
esteem him, of all those who would see the relations 
between intelligence and the public drawn more and more 
close ; and may ho thus, in his pilgrimage here, attain tlio 
consciousness that the seed which ho has scattered lius not 
been given, to the wind. 

I have stated sufliciontly at large what is absolutely 
good in the writer I have undcrtaki n to estimate, to allow 
me fretdy to fullil a second duty, that of declaring what 
appears to me to rendur this noble talent incomplete, and 
to vitiate his work by keeping it behind what the 
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tixius already require elsewhere, and will soon require 
here. I 

II is a vo^ important question (too important for the 
few pagcis I can here devote to it) tliat I mus^ now glance 
lit : upon it depends the question of the duty imposed at 
the present tirnc^on tho whole world. It appears to me 
that tho tendency of Mr. Carlyle’s genius, liitherto appre- 
ciated from only one point of view, — Tory, Whig, or 
sectarian, — well deserves that we should seek to appreciate 
it from the point of view of the future, from which all tlio 
present transitionary parties are excluded. 

There is but one defect in l\lr. Carlyle, in my opinion, 
but that one is vital : it inQuences all ho does, it determines 
all Ilia views \ for logic and sy.stem rule tho intellect even 
w ht*n tho latter pretends to rise the most against them. I 
refer to his view of the collective intelligence of our times. 

That which rules tho period which is now commencing, 
in all its manifestations ; that which makes every one at 
tho present day complain, and seek good as well as bad 
lemedies — that which everywhere tends to substitute, in 
politics, democracy for governments founded upon privilege 
— in social economy, association for unliiiiited competition 
— in religion, the spirit of universal tradition for the 
solitary inspiration of the conscience — is tho work of an 
iiha which not only alters the aim but changes the starting- 
point of human activity \ it is the colleotive tfiought seeking 
to supplant tho individual thought in tho social organism ; 
tlie spirit of Jhinianity visibly substituting itself (for it 
has been always silently and unperceived at work) for the 
spiilt of man. 

In the past, we studied one by one the sniall leaves of 
tho calix, the petals of the coiolla 3 at the present day our 
attention is turned to the full expansion of the flower. 
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Two thousand years, from the earliest times of Groeeo 
down to the latest work of pagan Home, workeji out 
Individuality under one of its pliasoa ; eight^ten contulica 
have enlight(;ned ami developed it under the otlior. At 
the present day other horizons reveal therusolvca — wo leave' 
the individual for tho species. The instrument ia orgaii- 
isod; wo seek for it a law of activity and an outwaid 
object From the jKnnt of view of the individual wo have 
gained tho idea of light; we have worked out (wore it only 
in thought) liberty and equality — the two great guarantees 
of all personality : we proceed further — wo Btanmior out 
the words Duty — that is to say, something which can only 
be derived from the general law — and asifocia/jort— that is to 
say, some* lung wliich requires a common object, a common 
belief. Tho prolong* 1 plaint of inilliona crusluKl bencatli 
the wheels of competition has warned us that freed»)m of 
labour does not sulUco to render industry what it ought lo 
be, the source of material life to tho .state in all its nu'rn- 
bera : the intellectual anarchy to which wo arc a prey lias 
shown lis that liberty of conscic*nco does not sulllce to render 
'religion the source of moral life to tho stale in all its 
members. « 

We have begun to suap'*ct^ not only that there is upon 
tlie earth something greater, more holy, more divine than 
tho individual — namely, Ilumaiilty — the collective Being 
always living, ' learning, advancing toward God, of which 
wo are but the instrujuenta ; but that it is alone from the 
summit of this coliectivc idea, fioin tho ooncoption of the 
Universal Mind, “of which,” as ihnerson sayr. “each indi- 
vidual man is one more incarnatii u,” that we can derive 
our mission, the rule of our life, the aim of our societies. 
We labour at tin's at the present day. It signifies little 
that our first essays are strange aberrations : it signifiop 
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litile that tho doctrines of St. Simon, of Owen, of i’^ourier, 
ami Qihers who have risen, or shall arise, may be 
coiidomned tif ridicule. 'That w'hich is important is tho 
idea coiuinori to all those doctrines, and tlio brep,th of which 
Was rendered them fruitful ; it is tho object which they all 
iufttinctively propose, the starting-point they take. 

1 [alf-fir-century ago, all tlie boldest and most innovating 
i ih'orios sought in the organisation of Societies guarantees 
for free iiulividjal action; tho State was in their eyes only 
the power of all directed to the support of the rights of 
fftit// ; at the present day, th(} most timid reformers start 
wi'lj asocial principle to deline the part of the individual, — 
w.iii the admission of a general law, of w'hich they seek the 
best iuterproter and best npplicaiion. What, in tire 
political world, are all these ttmdencios to centralisation, to 
universal sullVago, to tho annihilation of castes'! Whence 
arise, in tho religious world, all these discontents, all this 
riitrogression toward the past, all these aspirations toward 
tho future, confused and uncertain, it is true, hut wide, 
lolcnant, and reconcihatory of creeds at present o]^posed 1 
AVhy is history, wliicli in old times satisfied with 
relating the deeds of princes or of ruling bodies ol men, 
directed at the present day so much to the masses, and 
why does it feel the necessity of descending from the 
Mumnita of society to its b.ase 1 And what means that 
word Progress, w'hicli though understood in a thousand 
ddlereut ways, is yt't found on every lij), and gradually 
becomes from day to day the watchword of all Labours 1 

We thirst for unity : wo seek it in a new and largoi 
expression of mutual responsibility of all men towards each 
other, — the indissoluble copa/rtnery of all generations and 
all indiViiluals in tlie hunian race. Wo begin to com- 
prehend those beautiful words of iSt. Paul (Kouiaus xii. 5). 
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‘‘ We being many, aru one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another.” We seek the harmony and 
meaning of the worth of individuals in a c^mpiohenSiivc 
view of tho /joilcctivo wliola Such is the tendency of the 
prcs(3iit time's, and whosoever does not labour in accordance 
with it, necessarily remains behind. 

Mr. Carlyle coniprchends only tho individual; the true 
sense of the unity of the human race escapes him. lie 
sympathises with all men, but it is w'ith the separate life of 
each, and not with their collective life, lie readily looks 
at every man as tho reprosentative, the incarnation in a 
manner, of an idea; he does not believe in a “supremo 
idea, reprt‘s< nted progi essively by the development of ii'an- 
kind taken as a v hole. .Ho feels forcibly (rather indeed 
by tho instinct of 3i i heart, which revolts at actual evil, 
than by a clear conception of that which truly constitutes 
life) tho want of a bond between the wen who are aiound 
him j he docs not feel sufficiently the existence of tlic 
greater bond between tho generations past, present, and 
future. *■ The great religious idea, the continued development 
of Jhimanity hy*a colhxtive lahour^ according to on cdaca 
tio mil plan de'>ty7¥'d by Providence^ forefelt from age to age 
by a few' rare intellects, and proclaimed in the last fifty 
years by tlie greatest European thinkers, finds but a fcioblo 
echo, or rather no echo at all, in his soul. Progressive 
from an impulse of feeling, ho shrinks back from tho idea as 
soon as lie sees it stated explicitly and systematically ; and 
such expressions as “ tlio pr jgress of the species,” and 
“perfectibility” nov»3r drop from his penuna* •'ompanied by 
a taint of irony, which i confess is to me inexplicable. Ho 
seems to regard tho human race rather as an aggregate of 
similar individuals, distinct powers in juxtaposition, ^tban as 
an association of labourers, distributed in groups^ and 
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inipelled on diiforent paths toward ono single object. The 
idea the r^^ption itself^ the Fatherland, — the second col- 
lective existence, less vast, but still for many centuries not 
less sacred than humanity — vanishes, or is mdclificd under 
his liand ; it is no longer the sign of our portion of labour 
in the common wgrk, the workshop in which God has placed 
the instruments of labour to fulfil the mission most within 
our reach j it is no longer the symbol of a thought, of a 
special vocation to be followed indicated by the tradition of 
the race, by tho aflinity of tendencies, by the unity of 
language, by the character of localities, etc. ; it is some- 
thing reduced, as much as possible, to the proportions of tho 
•individual. The nationality of Italy in his eyes is the 
glory of having produced Dante and Christopher Columbus ; 
the nationality of Germany that of having given birth to 
Luther, to Goethe, and to others. Tho shadow thrown by 
these gigantic men appears to eclipse from liis view” every 
i race of tho national thought of which these meu were only 
tho interpreters or prophet'^, and of tho people, wl^p alone 
are its depositary. All gent rulisation is so repugnant to 
Mr Carlyle that he strikes at the root ot the erro», a.s he 
deems it, by declaring that tho history’ of the world is 
fundamentally nothing more than tho biograpliy of great men 
{^Lectures). This is to plead, distinctly enough, against tlio 
idvja which rules the movement of tho times.*. 

In tho iiarao of tho democratic spirit of tho age, I 
prorest against such views. 

* 'Ihis is the css'-'uco of ]\lr. Carlyle's iJca-i, as they Bp]ioai to luo to 
bo tloilvicible from tlic body of his views and opinions and tlio 
spirit which breathes in his w’orks. Of course wo Dicet hero and there 
with passages in opposition to this spint, and in accordanco with that 
of the age. It is impossible for a writer Sir. Carlyle's stamp to 
avoid this; but I do not think I can bo accused, if my remarks are 
read ivitli attention, of unfaithfulRcsa in the material point. 
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Hifltory is not the biography of great men ; the hisfbry 
of mankind is the history of the progressive rolir^ion of 
mankind, and of the translation by symbols, or exl-ornal 
actions, of tijat religion. 

The great men of the earth are but the marking-stones 
on tlie road to humanity : they are /he priests of its 
religion- AVhat priest is equal in the balance to the \v]k)](} 
religion of which he is a minister? There is yet sometliing 
greater, more divinely niystcrious, than all the great men 
— and that is the earth which bears thorn, the human race 
which includes them, the thought of God which stirs within 
them, and w'hich the whole human race collectively can 
alone accf n^plish. Disown not, llten, the common mother 
for the sake of cci tin of her cliilJrcn, however privih-ged 
they may bo j for i. the same time that you disown her, 
you will lose the true comprehension of these rare men 
wdiom you admire. Genius la like the flower wdiich drav\a 
one-half of its life from the moisture that circulates in 
ilie cart.li, and inhales the other half from the atmosphere. 
The inspiration of genius belongs one-half to heaven, the 
other the crowd of common mortals from w'hoso life it 
springs. Ko onw can i ghtly appreciate or understand it 
wnthout an earnest study of the medium in wliich it lives. 

T cannot, how'ever, here attempt to establish any positive 
ideas resjiccting the vocation of our epoch, or the doctrine 
of collective progress which appears to me to cliaracteris*^ 
it; perhaps I may one day take an occasion to trace tlir 
liistory of this doctrine, whicli, treated ss it still is with 
neglect, reckons nevertheless ain. ng its folk wers men who 
bore the naroes of Dante, of Ibv on, and of Licibnitz. At 
present I can only point out the existence of the coti. 
trary doctrine in the writings of Mr. Carlyle ; and the 
fionsoquences to which, in my opinion, it leads him. 
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'It is evident that, of the two criteria of certainty, 
inrlivi-Jual conscience and universal tradition, between 
wliiVh mankind has hitlierto perpetually fluctuated ; and 
th(i reconcilement of which appears to me to constitute the 
only means wo possess of recognising truth, Mr. Carlyle 
adopts one alone— the first. I£o rejects, or at least wliolly 
neglects, the other. All his views are the logical con- 
sequences of this choice. Individuality being everything, 
it must uticonsciously reach Trutli. The voice of God is 
heard in the intuition, in the instincts of the soul ; to 
separate the Ego from every human external agency, and 
to ofier it in native purity to the breatli of inspiration from 
above — this is to prepare n temple to God. God and the 
individual man — Mr. Carlyle scc.s no other object in the world. 

Hut how can the solitary individual approach God, unless 
by transport, by enthusiasm, by the unpremeditated upward 
llight of the spirit, unshaLkled by method or calculation! 
Hence arises all Mr. Carlyle’s antipathy to tho labours 
of philosophy : tliey must appear to him liko tho labours 
of a Titan undertaken with tho strojigth of a pigmy. , 
Of what avail are the poor analytical and experimental 
faculties of tho individual intellect ut tho solution of 
this immense and infinite problem ? Hence, likewise, his 
bitter and often violent censure of all those who endeavour 
to transform tho social state as it oxi.sts. .Victory may 
indeed justify them, for victory Carlyle regards ns the 
intervention of God by bis decree, from which there is 
app'^al ; but victory alone, for where is the man 
pretend to fore-calculate, to determine j AVhat 

avails it to fill tlic echoes compI.a-rit‘‘ hko PluJoctetes! 
Vhat avails It; to contend convulsively in a hopeless 
Etj iiggle ! What is, is. All our endeavours will not alter 
it before the time decreed ; that time God alone determinea 
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Wbat is to happen God will bring to pass ; very probably 
by wholly different moans from those which feebto and 
ephemprul creatures, may imagine. Point, out tlio*evil 
calmly, wis^^Jy ; I hen resign yourself, trust, and wait! 
There is a lU'ep discouragement, a very despair, at the 
bottom even of ]\Ir. Carlyle’s most ftirvid pages. lie 
seems to sock God rather as a refuge than as the source 
of right and of power : from his lips, at times so daring, 
wc seem to liear every instant the cry of the Tlreton 
mariner — " Illy God, protect me ! JMy bark is so .small 
and thy ocean so v ast 1 ’* 

Now all this is partly true, and novortheless it is all 
partly : true, inasmuch as it is the legitimate con- 
sequence from ]Mr Carlylo’a starting-point; false from a 
highc'r and more i jraprohensivo point of view. If wo 
derive all our ideas of human aflairs and labours from the 
notion of the individual, and sco only in social life “ tho 
aggregate of all the individual men’s lives” — in history 
only, ‘‘the essence of iiinumerablo biographies”* — if we 
always place ware, singlyi isolated, in presence of tho 
uiiiverso and of God, wc shall have full reason to hold the 
language of hi r. 'Gaily h*. If all pliilo-sophy be in fact, like 
that of the ancient schools, merely a simple physsiological 
study of the individual, — an analysis, more or less complete, 
of his faculties, — of what use is it, but as a kind of mental 
gymnastics ? If our powers be limited to such as each ono 
(of us may acquire by himself, botwcfn those moments of 
our earner which we call birth and death, they may 

indeed bo enou’^l^' attain the power of ^ icssing and of 
expressing a small fiagmeni* the truth: but who can 

hope to realise it h-wcl 

But if we start from tho point of view of the collect:”® 
* Essays — Signs of the Times.” 
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existence of Humanity, and regard social life as the con- 
tinued^ development of an idea by the life of all its 
individuals, iJ wo regard history as the record of this 
continuous development in time and space through the 
works of individuals ; if we believe in the co'partne.ry and 
mutual responsibility of generations, never losing sight of 
the fact that the life of the individual is Im development in 
a medium fashioned by the labours of all the individuals 
who Invo preceded hitn, and that the powers of tho 
individual are his powers grafted upon those of all foregoing 
humanity, — our conception of life will change. Philosophy 
will app<‘ar to us as tho science of the Law of lif<i, as “ the 
soul ” ^Mr. Carlyle himself once uses this expression in con- 
tradiction to the general 'spirit of his works), “of which 
religion, worship is the body.” The sorrowful outcry 
against tho actual gencjrntion raised by genius, from Byros. 
down to George Sand, and so long unregarded or con- 
demned, will bo felt to be, what it is in truth, tho registered, 
ellicacious protest of the spirit, tormented by presentiments 
of tho future, against a pro.sent corrupted and dccay^'d ; and 
we shall learn llint it is not only our light but our duty to 
incarnate our thought in action. For it matters little that 
our individual powers be of the smallest 'amount in relation 
to the object to be attained ; it matters little that tho 
result of our action he lost in a distance which is beyond 
our calculation : we know that the powers of millions of 
men, our brethren, will succeed to tho work after us, in the 
sauio track, — we know that the object attained, bo it when 
it may, will be the result of all our elTorts combined. 

The object — an object to be pursued collectively, an ideal 
to bo realised as far as po.S'iibJo b re below by the associa- 
tion of all our facuUic.s and all our pow'ers — “ operatio 
humanai nniversitatis,” as Dante says in a work little 

344 
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known, or misunderstood, in which, fivo centuries ago, ,he 
laid down many of the principles upon which are 
labouring at the present day — “ad quam ijfca univers’tas 
hominuin in tant/l multitudine ordinatur, ad quam quidcm 
operationem' nec homo unus, noc doinus una, nec vicinia, 
nec una civiLas, nec regnum paiticulare, pcrtingore 
potest;”* tills alone gives value and nfethod to the life 
and acts of the individual. 

Mr. Carlyle seems to mo almost always to forget this. 
Being thus without a sound criterion whereby to 
esHniaio individual acts, he is compelled to value them 
rather by the power which has boon expended upon them, 
by the energy and perseverance which they betray, than by 
the nature of the object toward which they are directed, 
and their relation to that object. Hence arises that kind 
of indiflcrence which eakes him, I will not say esteem, but 
love equally men wdiose whole life has been spent in pursu- 
ing contrary objects, — Johnson and Cromwell, for example. 
Hence that spirit of fatalism (to call things by their riglit 
names). which remotely pervades his work on the French 
Revolution, which makes him so greatly admire every 
manifestation of power and d.aring, under whatever form 
displayed, and so*oficn hail, at tlie risk of bccoruing an 
advocate of despotism, might as the token of right. He 
desires undoubtedly therjoud everywhere and always; but 
ho desires it, »^rora whatever quarter it may come — from 
above or from below — imposed by power, or proclaimed by 
the ffee and spontaneous impulse of the mullitudo; 
and he forgets th.it tlio gooJ is above all a moral question ; 
that there is no tiue good apart fr.^m the consciousness of 
good ; that it exists only where it is achieved^ not ohtaiimd 
by man ; ho forgets that wo arc not machines from which 
* Ik Monarchia. 
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afi much work as possible is to be extracted, but free agents, 
callec> to styid or fall by our works. His theory of the 
m^ronsciousr^ss of genius, the germ of which appears in the 
of ScliVler^ and is clearly defined in his essay 
*“ Cliaracteristics,” although at first view it may indeed 
appear to acknovlf*<3go human spontaneity, yet does in fact 
involve its oblivion, and sacrifices, in its application, the 
social object to an individual point of view. 

Genius is not, generally speaking, unconscious of what it 
experiences or of what it is capable. It is not the 
suspended harp which sounds (as the statue of Memnon in 
the desert sounds in the sun) at the changing unforeseen 
breath of wind that sweeps across its strings : it is the 
conscious power of the soul of a man, rising from anlidst 
his fcllow-mcn, believing and calling himself a son of God, 
an apostle of eternal truth and beauty upon the earth, the 
privileged worshipper of an ideal as yet concealed from the 
majority : he is almost always sufficiently tormented by his 
contemporaries to need the consolation of this faith in 
himself, and this communion in spirit with the generations, 
to conio. • , 

C.Tsar, Christopher Columbus, were* not unconscious : 
Dante, when, at the opening of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the ParadisOj he hurled at his enemies that sublime menace 
which commentators without heart and without head have 
mistaken for a cry of supplication, — Kcplcr, when he wrote, 

'■ ^ly book will await its reader : has not God waited six 
thousand yrers before lie created a man to contemplate 
)!is works?’** Shakispraro himself, when he wrote — 

“ Ati,l Hotliing stan.li . . . 

And yet, to tnnos in hope, iny v 'ise shall stand ”t 


* Jfnrmojikes Mmuh, hbn (luiiiquo. 

t SonneUt 60. See also Sontitts 17, 18, 65, 63, 81, etc. 
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those men were not unconscious : but oven had they been 
BO, even wore genius always unconscious, the^questi^ lies 
not there. It is not tho unconsciousness of his own genius 
that is important to a man, but of that which he proposcjs 
to do : it is the consciousnoss of the object, and not that of 
the means, wliich I assert to be indifepansahle, whenever 
man has any great thing to accon^plish. TK%^ conscious- 
ness pervaded all tho gn^at men who have embodied their 
thought — tho artists of the middle ages who have transferred 
to stone the aspiration of their souls towards heavon, and 
have bequeathed to us Cliristian cathedrals without even 
graving their names on a corner-stone. 

What thei\ hecoiries of the anathema liurled by Mr. 
Cni’Iylc nt plnlosopnv? What becomes of the sentence 
pa<?sod with so much bitterness against the restless com- 
plaints of contemporary w riters 1 What is philosophy but 
the sciciico of aims 1 And is that which ho calls the disease 
of the times, at the bottom aught else than the conscious- 
ness of a now object, not yc.t attained 1 I know there are 
^ many men who pretend, without right and without reality, 
that tl^jj’y already possess a complete knowledge of tho 
means. Is it thi'? tliat he attacks ? [f so, let him attack 
the premature cry of triumph, the pride, not the plaint. 
This is but tlie sign of suHVring, and a stimulus to research : 
as such it is dqubly sacred. 

Doubly sacred, f say— and to murmur at the plaint is 
both unjust and vain ; vain — for what(*vor we may do, tho 
words “ T/te whole creation groancth " of the apostle whom 
I love to quote, will be verified tlie roost foi ibly in tho 
choicest intellects, whensoever an entire order of things 
and ideas shall ho exhausted ; whensoever, in Mr. Carlyle’s 
phrase, there shall exist no longer any social faith : — unjust, 

I for while on one side it attacks those who suffer the most^ 
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oA the other it wonld suppress that which is the system of 
the o#il, aiK^prevent attention being awakened to it. 

Su/Ter in silence, do ^ou say ? No, cry aloud upon the 
housetops, sound the tocsin, raise the alarm n|j all risks, for 
*it is not alone your house that is on fire ; but that of your 
neighbour, that ^f every one. Silence is frequently a duty 
when suflbring is only personal ; but it is an error and a 
fault when the suffering is that of millions Can wo 
possibly imagine that this complaining, this expression of 
unrest and discontent which at the present day bursts out 
on every side, is only the effect of the personal illusions of 
a few egoistical writers 1 Do wo imagine that there can 
bo any pleasure in parading one's own real suffering 
before the public) It is more pkiasant to cause smiles 
than tears in those around us. But there are times in 
which every Oracle utters words of ill omen; when the 
heavens are veiled, and evil is everywhere : how should it 
not bo so in the heart of those whose life vibrates most 
responsively to the pulse of the universal life 1 What 1 
after proving the evil that surrounds us every iAstant in 
our pages, after showing society hastcniiig through moral* 
anarchy and the ah.soiice of all belief towards its* dissolu- 
tion, can we expect the features to remain calm ? Are we 
astonished if the voice trembles, if the soul siiuddeis? 
The human mind is disquieted ; it questions itself, listens 
to itself, studies itself: this is evMcntly *not its normal 
state. Bo it so ; but what is to ho done ? must we abolish 
tliought — deny the intellect tho right, the duty, of studying 
itself, when it is sick) This is indeed tho tendency of the 
essay on Characteristics,” one of IMr. Carlyle’s most 
remarkable works. Tho first part is truly admirable : the 
evil existing and tho principal symptoms are perfectly 
described ; but the conclusion is most lame and impotent. 
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It ends by command injv us to suppress (Aou;, is not incfi' 
catcd) the disquietude, or wbat ho terms^ the i sell- 
sentience,” tho “self-survey,” the cbnsciousnesg. Woulil it 
not be better, to endeavour to suppress tho malady which 
produces it % 

“ Do wo not already know '* — he says in, this same essay 
— "that tho name of the infinito is Good, is God? Uoro 
on earth wo arc as soldiers, fighting in a foreign land, that 
understand not tho pkin of the campaign, and have no need to 
understand it ; seeing well what is at our hand to be done. 
L(’l us do it like soldiers, with submission, with courage, 
with a heroic joy. ‘ VVliatcvi-r thy hand L'ndcth to do, do 
it with all thy might.’ Behind us, hchind each one of us, 
lie six thousand yeu»s of human effort, human conquest: 
before us is the bounuloss Time, with its as yet uncreated 
and unoonquered continents and Eldorados, which we, 
even we, have to conquer, to create ; and from the bosom 
of Eternity shine for us celestial guiding-stars.” 

I have quoted this passage, because, approaching as it 
docs ue&r to the truth in tlie last lines, and contrmlicting 
'them (in ray opviion) in tho first, it appears to mo to 
include in ossenco jll the certainties and uncertainties, tho 
“everlasting Yea” and the “everlasting No” of Mr. 
Oarlylo. God and Duty — these are, in fact, the two sacred 
words which mankind has in all critical periods repeated, 
and which at tfio present day still contain tho means of 
salvation. But we must know in what manner these 
words are mulerstood. 

Wo all seek God j but where, how, with vhat aim 1 
This is the question, fieek Him, Mr. Carlyle will say, in 
tho starry firmament, on tho wide ocean, in the culm and 
noble aspect of an heroic man ; above all, in the words of 
genius and in tho depths of your heart, purified from all 
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egoibtic passions. God is every whero : learn to find Him. 
Yo)^ are surAunded by.IIis miracles : you swim in the 
Infinite : tht> Infinite is also within you. Belikvf. — you 
jvill be l^etter men; you will he what man shoi/Id be. 

I’rue indeed— but how create belief? This, again, is the 
question. In aIl*periods of tho history of innukind there 
have been inspired men who have appealed to every generous, 
grt at, divine emotion in the human heart, against material 
appetites and selfish instincts. These men have been 
listened to j mankind has leHavcd; it has, during several 
centuries, done great and good things in the name of its 
creeds. Then it has stopped, and ceased to act in harmony 
with them. Why so ? Was t he thing it had believed, falso ® 
No, it was incomplete : Idee all human things, it was a 
fragment of tho absolute Triith, overladen with many mere 
realities belonging to time and place, and destined to 
disappear after having boino their fiuit, as soon as the 
human intelligence should be ripe for a higher initiation. 

WJien this period arrives, all incro isolated exhortation 
to faith is usidess. What is picached may bo eminently • 
sago and moral ; it may have, hero and thcic, the authority 
of an individual system of philoso})hy,*but it will never 
compel belief. It may meet wdh a sterile theoretic 
approbation, but it will not command tho practice, it will 
not dictate the action, it will not gain that mastery over 
tho life of men which will regulate all its manifestations. 

If the contrary were true, there is no religion that could 
not maintain the harmony of the terrestrial world by the 
morality which is either dev'^elopcd or involved in it. But 
there are times in which all individual eflorts are paralysed by 
the general apathy, until (by tho development of new relations 
between men, or by calling into action an element hitherto 
suppressed) we alter the starting-point of social energy, 
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and vigorously arouse the torpid intellect of the multi- 
tudes. , » j 

We all seek (Jod ; but wo know that hero below wo can 
neither ntt\iii unto Jlitn, nor comprehend Him, nor 
contemplate ilini : the absorption into God of some of the 
Brahminical religions, of Plato, and of soiito modern ascetics, 
is an illusion that cannot be lealiscd. Our aim is to appioach 
God : this we can do by our works alone. To incarnate, as 
far as pos.siblo, Jlis Word; to translate, to realise liis 
Thought, i.s our charge here below. It is not by contem- 
plating 11 is works that we can fulfil our mission upon 
earth : it is by devoting ourselves to our share in the 
evolution or 11 is work, without interruption, without tnd. 
The earth and man * luch at all points on tho infinite : this 
wo know well, but is t enough to know this? have wo not 
to march onwards, to advance into this infinite ? But can 
the individual finite creature of a day do this, if he relies 
only upon his own powers? It is precisely from having 
found themselves for an instant face to face with infinity, 

I without calculating \]j)on other faculties, upon other 
poweis/i than tliei'r own, tJiat some of the greatest intellects 
of tho day have ]?een h‘d istray into scepticism or misan 
thropy. Not identifying themselves sufficiently with 
Humanity, and startled at the disproportion between tho 
object and the«mcans, they Jiave ended by seeing naught but 
deatli and annihilation on every side, and have no longer 
had courage for Lho conflict. I’ho idea- lias appeared to 
them like a tremendous irony. 

In trutli, human life, regarded k'om a mfjrojy individual 
point of view, is doej'Iy sad. Glory, power, grandeur, all 
perish — playthings of a day, broken at night. The mothers 
who lov(‘d us, whom wo love, are snatched away ; friend- 
ships die, and we survive them. The phantom of death 
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watches by the pillow of those dear to us : the strongest 
anj pfirest would bp the bitterest irony, were it not a 
promise for tlie future ; and this promise itself is but im- 
, perfectly felt by us, such as we are at the ’present day. 
Tlie intellectual adoration of truth, without hope of realisa- 
tion, is sterile ;• there is a larger void- in our souls, a 
yearning for more truth than we can realise during our 
short terrestrial existence. Break the bond of continuity 
between ourselves and the generations Inch have preceded 
and will follow us upon the earth, and what then is the 
de\otion to noble ideas but a sublime folly? Annihilate 
the connecting-link between all human lives; cflaco the 
infallibility involved in the idea of progression, of collective 
mankind, and what is martyrdom but a suicide without* an 
object? Who would sacrilice — not his life, for that is 
little — but all tho days of bis^life, his affeclions, the peace 
of those ho loves, for the Fatherland, for human liberty, for 
the evolution of a groat moral thought, when a few years, 
perhaps a few dayi-i, wdll suflice to destroy it? Sadness, 
unending sadness, discordance between tho will and the* 
power, discncliantinont, (iIsi’ouragement--such ia# human 
life, when looked at onl^ fiom the individual point of view. 
A few rare intellects escape the common law and attain 
calnmcsa ; but it is the cairn of inaction, of contemplation ; 
and contemplation hero on earth is tho selilidjncss of genius, 

I repeat, Mr. Carlyle has instinctively all the presenti- 
iiK’iits of the now epocli ; but following tlio tcacliings of his 
intellect rather than his heart, and rejecting tlie idea 
of the collective life, it is ab.solut(;ly impossiblfj for him to 
find the means of their realisation. A perpetual antagon- 
ism prevails throughout all ho does; his instincts drive 
him to action, his theory to contemplation. Faith and 
discouragement alternate in his works, as they must in his 
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soul. He weaves and unweaves his wob, like Penelope : he 
preaches by turns life and nothingrjess ,* he wduries oAt 
powers of his readers, by continually carrying them from 
heaven to hell, from hell to heaven. Ardent, and almost 
njciiacing, upon the ground of ideas, he becomes timid and 
sceptical as soon as he is engaged on that^f their applica- 
tion. I may agree with him with respect to the aim — 
I cannot re-spccting the means ; he rejects them all, but ho 
proposes no others. He desires progress, but shows 
hostility to all who strive to progress : he foresees, he 
announces as inevitable, groat changes or revolutions in the 
religious, social, political order ; but it is on condition that 
the revolucienists take no part in thorn : he has written 
many admirable pages on Knox and Cr'omwell, but the 
chances are that he would have written as admirably, 
although less truly, against, thorn, had ho lived at the 
commencement of their struggles. 

Give him the past — give him a power, an idea, something 
which hgs triumphed and borne its fruits — so that, placed 
fcthus at a distance, he can examine and comprehend it from 
every pemt of view, calmly, at his ease, without fear of 
being troubled by i\, or drawn into the sphere of its action 
— and he will see in it all that there is to see, more than 
others are able to see. Jlnng the object near to him, and 
as with Daute'st souls in the Inferno^ his vision, his faculty 
of penetration, is clouded. If his judgment respecting the 
French Revolution be in my opinion very iucomploto, the 
reason is, that the fvuiit is yet unconcluded, and tliat it 
lippears to him living and disturbing. The past has every- 
thing to expect from him — the present, nothing — not even 
common justice. Have patience, he says, to those who 
complain ; all will come to pass, but not in your way: God 
fWill provide the means. But through whom, then, will 
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Go^ provide means upon earth, unless by us ? Are we not 
Ilia^agSnts lutre below 1 ^ Our destinies are within us: to 
understand tliem, we need intellect — to accomplish thorn, 
power. And why does Mr. Carlyle assign ha the first 
without the second ? Whereforo does he speak to us at 
times in such beaiM^iful passages of hope and faith, of the 
divine principle that is within us, of the duty which calls 
us to act, and the next instant smile with pity upon all we 
attempt, and point out to us the night, the vast night of 
extinction, swallowing up all our efforts? 

There is, in my opinion, something very incomplete, very 
narrow, in the kind of contempt which JNfr. Carlyle exhibits, 
^\l^onever he meets in his path with anything that men 
have agreed to coll political reform. The forma of govern- 
ment appear to him almost without meaning; such subjects 
ns the extension of suffrage, the guarantee of any kind of 
political right, are evidently in his eyes pitiful things, 
niatcrialisru more or less disguised. What he requires is 
that men should grow morally better, that tho nurqber of 
just men should increase; one wise man more in the w'orld 
W'ould be to him a fact of more importance Than ten political 
revolutions. Jt would bo so to mo alsT> were I able to 
create him, as Wagner docs his Homunculus, by blowing 
on tlie furnaces, — if tho changes in the political order of 
things did not precisely constitutio tho very preliminary 
steps indispensable to the creation of the just and wise 
man. 

I know well enough that there artJ too many rmui vv'io 
lose their remembranco of God in tho symbol, who do not 
go beyond questions of form, but contract a love for them, 
and end in a kind of liberalism for liberalism’s sake. I do 
not need to enter my protest against this caprieo if the 
reader has paid attoniion to what I have already said. In 
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my view the real problem which rules all political agitation 
is one of education. T believe in the progressiveb moral 
amelioration of man as the sole ' important object of all 
labour, as the solo strict duty which ought to direct us : the 
rest is only a question of means. But whoro the liberty 
of means docs not exist, is not its attainment tho first thing 
needful 1 

Take an enslaved country, — Italy, for example, — there 
we find no education, no press, no public meetings ; but 
censors, who, after having mutilated a literary journal for 
years, seeing that it still survives, suppress it altogether 
— archbishops, who preach against all kinds of popular 
instruction, and declare tho establishment of infant schools 
to be immoral jf— princes who affix a stamp to all the 
books allowed to tK ir subjects. :|: What can be done to 
ameliorate in such a country the moral and intellectual 
condition of the people 1 

Take a country of serfs, — Poland or Russia, for example, 
— how can we set about tho attempt to annihilate tho 
odious distinctions only to bo destroyed by a revolution? 

Take a man, for instance, who labours hard from four- 
teen to sixteen he ara a-day to obtain the bare necessaries of 
existence ; he eats the bacon and potatoes (when indeed ho 
can gel them) in a place which might rather be called a 
den than a house ; and then, worn out, lies down and 
sleeps ; he is brutalised in a moral and physical pouit of 
view ; Ik; has no ideas but propensities, — not beliefs but 
instincts ; ho docs not read, — ho cannor read : he has not 
within his reach the least means o.^ solf-cnlign‘ jnment, and 

• The Subalpino, the Lettiire Popolari, ia Piodmont ; the Antologia 
at Florence, etc. 

t Tho Archbishop of Turin, Franzoui, in a pastoral letter. 

t The Duke of Modena. 
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ill's contact with the upper class is only the relation of a 
Bcrvan? to af master, of a machine to the director of a 
niaciiino. Of, what use are hooks to such a being 1 How 
can you come at him, how kindle the divine spark 
wliich is torpid in his soul, how give the notion of life, of 
sacred life, to him who knows it only by tho material 
labour that crushes him, and by the wages that abase him ? 
Alas! this man’s name is IVIillion; he is met with on every 
side; he constitutes nearly three-fourths of the population 
of Kuropc. How will you give him more time and more 
energy to develop his faculties except by lessening the 
number of his hours of labour, and increasing his profits. 
How can }ou render his contact with the enlightened^ 
classes serviceable to him, except by altering tho naturo'of 
his relations toward them t How, above all, will you 
raise his fallen soul, except by saying to him —by telling 
him — in acto, not in reasonings whicli ho does not under- 
stand — “Thou, too, art man; the breath of God is in 
thee : thou art here below to develop thy being under all 
its aspects ; thy body is a temple ; thy immortal soul is the . 
priest, which ought to do sacrifice and miirtsfry for ^11 ? ” 

And what is this act, this token dcstiiiK'cl to raise him in 
his 0 ’^^n eyes, to show to him that ho has a mission upon 
oaith, to give him the consciousness of his duties and his 
rights, except his initiation into citizenship — in other 
words, the suffrage? What is meant by “ re-organ iaing 
labour,” but bringing hack the dignity of labour ? What 
is a new form, hut the case or the syinliol — of a new idea ? 
We perhaps have had a gliinpso of the ideal in all its 
purity — we feol ourselves capable of soaring into the 
invisible regions of the spirit. But aie wo, on this account, 
to isolate ourselves from the movement which is going on 
among our brethren beneath us 1 Must we be told, “ You 
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profane the sanctity of tho idea,” because the men iVito 
whom we seek to instil it are flesh and h1o(;d, and^we arc 
obliged to speak to their senses 1 Condemn all action, then ; 
for action it only a form given to thought — its application, 
practice. “ The end of man is an action^ and not a 
thought^ I\Tr. Carlyle liimself repeats this in his Parlor 
Iteaarlus (book ii., ch. 6), and yet the spirit which pervades 
his works seems to mo too often of a nature to make his 
readers forget it. 

It has been asked,* what is at the present day tho Duty 
of which we have spoken so much? A complete reply 
would require a volume, but I may suggest it in a few 
words. Duty consists of that love of God and man which 
renders the life of the individual the representation and 
expression of all tha he believes to be the truth, absolute 
or relative. Duty is progressive, as the evolution of truth , 
it is modified and enlarged with the ages ; it changes its 
mani£e.stationa according to the requirement of times and 
circumstances. There are times in which wo must be able 
to die like Socrates ; there arc others, in which we must bo 
able to struggle ‘’ike Washington : one period claims the. pen 
of the sago, nnot^'cr requires the sword of the hero, lint 
here, and everywhere, the source of this Duty is God and 
Ills law — its object, Ifumauity — its guarantee, the mutual 
responsibility of men — its measure, tho intellect of the 
individual and tlie demands of the period — its limit, power. 

Study the universal tradition of humanity, with all the 
faculties, with all the disinterestedness, with all the 
comprehensiveness of Mhich God has made y''U capable; 
where you find the general permanent voice of humanity 
agreeing with the voice of your conscience, bo rure that 
you hold in your grasp something of absolute truth — ^gained, 
* Mr. Horne, in his Preface to Gregory VII. 
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aiid for ever yours. Study also with interest, attention, 
and ci^niprch^nsiyeness, the tradition of your epoch and of 
your nation — the idea, the want, which ferments within 
them : where you find that your conscience" sympathises 
•witli the general a«?piration, you are sure of possessing the 
relative truth. Your life must embody both these truths, 
must represent and communicate them, according to your 
intelligence and your means : you must be not only man, 
but a mail of your age ; you must act as well as speak ; you 
must be able to die without being compelled to acknow- 
ledge, “ 1 have known such a fraction of the truth, I could 
have done such a thing for its triumph, and I have not done 
it.” Such is duty in its most general expression. As to 
its special application to our times, I have said enough dn 
this point in that part of my article which establishes my 
difference from the \iews of Mr. Carlyle, to render its 
deduction easy. The question nt the present day is the 
perfecting of the principle of association, a transformation 
of the medium in which mankind moves : duty therefore 
lies in a collective labour, — every one should measure his 
powers, and see what part of this labour f*«lls to him. The 
gi eater the intellect and influence a manu?njt>y8, the greater 
his responsibility ; but assuredly contemplation cannot 
satisfy duty in any degree. 

Tilr. Carlyle’s idea of duty is naturally difft rent. Think- 
ing only of individuality, calculating only the powers of the 
individual, he would rather re.slrict than enlarge its sphere. 
The rule which he adopts is that laid do\\n by Goethe — 
'• Do the duty which lies nearest thee.” And this rule is 
good in as far as it is, like all other moral rules, susccptiblo 
of a wide interpretation,- -bad, so far as taken literally, and 
fallen into the hands of men w'hoso tendencies to self- 
sacrifice are feeble, it may lead to the justification of 
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Belfishticss, and caase that which at bottom should only ho 
regarded as the wages of duty to be mistaVen for*»duty 
itself. It is well known what use Goethe, the high-priest 
of the doctrine, made of this maxim, enshrining himself in 
wliat he rilled “Art,’’ and, amidst a world in misery, 
putting away the (luestion of Religion and Politics as a 
“ troubled element for Art,” though a vital one for 
and giving liirnsclf up to tho contemplation of forms, and 
the adoration of self. 

There are at the present day but too many who imagine 
they have perfectly done Iheir duty, because they are kind 
towards their fiionds, allectionato in their families, inoiTon- 
si\® to^^a>'I the re^t of the world. Tho maxim of Goethe 
and of Mr. Cailylr >\ill always suit and serve such men, by 
trajisforming into ities the individual, domestic, or other 
atrectiona — in other words, tho consolations of life. Mr. 
Carlyle probably docs not carry out his maxim in practice , 
but bis principle leads to this result, and cannot theoretically 
have apy other. “ llcre^ on oarth we are as soldiers ; ” ho 
says : — true, ))ut “we under^tand nothing, nor do \re reijiiire 
to undfirstand auytliing of the plan of the campaign,” he 
adds, — what Ia>v, what sure object can we then havo for 
action, excepting those to w’hicli our individual instincts leafl 
us ? Redigion is the first of our wants, ho will go on to say ; 
but wliilst I ,hol(I religion to he a belief and a worsJiip 
in common; an ideal, tho realisation of which niankiuil 
collectively niu*'*' seek — a heaven, of wJiich the earth must 
be rendered by our enbrts the visiblo ijmhi I —to him it I'* 
only a simple relaMon of tho iaO’Mdual to d. It oughi, 
therefore, aceoiding to my view, to preside ovt r tho develop- 
ment of collective life ; according to hi <■ view, it' only office 
is to pacify tho troubled soul 

Does it at least load to thisi Is ho (I speak of the 
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winter, of whom alone I have a right to speak) calm 1 No, 
he is ifbt : in|this continual alternation between aspirations 
as 8f a Titan and powerS necessarily very limited, between 
the feeling of life and that of nothingness, hi» powers are 
paralysed as well as those of his readers. At times there 
eseape from his Jips accents of distress, which, wJiatevcr 
ho may do, ho cannot remove from the minds of thoso 
who listen to him with attention and sympathy. What 
else is that incessant and discouraged yearning after 
rest, which, although he has formally renounced the 
happiness of life, por\adc3 all his woiks — Sartor Remrt'os 
especially — and which so constantly calls to our minds tho 
words of Arnaud to Nieollo, — N’avons nous pas toiito 
I'dternit^ pour nous reposor?” — ‘‘ Let me rest hero, *for 
1 am way-weary and life-weary; 1 will rest here, were it 
but to die; to die or to live is alike to mo, aMke insigiiifi- 
eant. . . Hero, then, as T Jay in that Ckxtur of 
IxDirFKRKNCE . . tlio licavy dreams rolled gradually 
away.’’* Alas ! no, poor Teufelsdroek ! there is no repose 
here on earth. It matters little if the limbs he bruised, 
the faculties exhausted. Life is a conil**t and a march : 
the “ heavy dreams ” will relnra : \vr ari* still too low ; the 
air is slill too heavy around us for them to ‘‘roll away.’’ 
Stnmgth consists in advancing in the midst and in spite of 
them— not in causing them to vanish. They will vanish 
higher up, when, after mounting a step upon the ladder, 
Jde shall expand in a punr medium : the flowei, too, has 
its origin and .gerrninares in tho earth, to expand only in 
another element, in tho air and sun or (Jod. Meanwhile 
sufTer and act; suffer for thyself, act for thy brethren, and 
W'ith them. Speak not ill of sci nee, of philosophy, of 


• Sartor Resartw^ book ii, ch. 0. 
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the spirit of inquiry ; these are the implements which Gl:)d 
has given us for our labour, — good or bad, -according ae 
they are employed for good or foi* evil. Tell us no loifger 
that “ life itself is a disease — knowledge, the symptom of 
derangement ; ” talk no more of a “ first state of freedom 
and paradisiacal unconsciousness/’* There is more of 
what is called Kyronism in these few words than in the 
whole of Byron. Freedom and paradise are not behind, 
hut before us. Not life itself, but the deviation from life, 
is di.sea8e : life is sacred ; life is our aspiration toward the 
ideal, — our aiFcctions, engagements, which will one day bo 
fulfilled, our virtues, a step toward greater. It is blasphemy 
to pronounce a word of contempt or anger against 
it. 

The evil at the ; resent day is, not that men assign too 
much value to life, but the reverse. Life has fallen in 
estimation, because, as at all periods of crisis and dis- 
organisation, fill' chain is broken which in all forms of 
belief attaches it through humanity to heaven. It has 
fallen, because the consciousness of mutual human respon- 
sibility, which al®no constitutes its dignity and strinigth, 
being lost together with .all ronimnniiy of belief, its sphere 
of activity lias become restrictod, and it has been compelled 
to fall back upon material intereds, minor passions, and 
petty aims. It has fallen, because it has been too much 
individualised ; and the remedy lies in re attaching life to 
lieaven — in raising it again, in rostoriiig to it the conscious- 
ness of its power and sancity. The me.ins consist in 
rotempering the iixdiviJual life through ce inunion with 
the universal life ; they consist in restoring to the individual 
th.at which I have from the outbet called the f( eling of ih' 
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collective^ in pointing out to him his place in the tradition 
of^the specif?, in bringing him into communion, by love and 
by works, wUh all his fellow-men. By isolating ourselves, 
we have bogiin to feel ourselves feeble and lit*tle ; we have 
1 egun to despisG our own efforts and those of our brethren 
tonortls the attJlinnient of the ideal; and we have in 
despiir set ourselves to repeat and comment upon the 

Carpe diem ” of the lioathen poet ; wo must make our- 
pch'es great and strong again by association ; wo must not 
dioctedit life, but make it holy. Ey persisting to search 
out the secret, the law of ii dividuality in the individuality 
itself, man ends only in f.,>tisui, if he is evil-minded — in 
sc< pticism, in f.rtalisiii, or ir lonlempKtion, if he is virtyous. 
AFr. Carlyle, whatever ho may liims'df think, fluctuates 
between these last three I'ndtnoiea. 

The function which Mr. Carlyle at present fulfils in 
England appears to mo therefore important, bub incom- 
pleto. Its level ii perhaps not high enough for the 
demands of tlie age , nov<‘rtlieless, it i^ noble, and fearer to 
tlie object which I have pointed out than that perhaps o£« 
anj other living writer. All that he coniffatb is iiidt^*d really 
fslsp, and has never been conibattHl moro\*n''rgetically ; that 
which he teaches is not always true. Flis aspirations belong 
to the future — the t rnper and 1. ibits of his intelligence 
attach him to the past. ]\[y sympathies mjyr claim the one 
half of the man — the other half esc apes me. All that I 
regard as important, he considers so also ; all that I fore- 
ree, he foresees likewise. AVo only differ respecting the 
road to follow, the means to be adopted : w e serve the 
same God, we separate only in Mie \vorship. Whilst I 
would dive into tho mid t of pr^'-'nt things, in order to 
draw inspiration from them, while T would mingle with 
men In order to draw strength from them, he 
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virould retire to a distance and contemplate. I appeal 
perhaps more than he to tradition \ he appeals^ hiore tlia^ I 
to incliviclnnl conscience. My theory, perhaps, runs the risk 
of sacrificing' something of the purity of the idea in tlio 
pursuit of the means ; he runs the risk, without intending 
it, of deserting his hrother labourers. 

Nevertheless, let each follow his own path. There will 
always be a field for the fraternity of noble spirits, even if 
they differ in their notion of the present life. Their out- 
’vard manifestations may vary, but only like the radiations 
of light upon the earth. The ray assumes different colours, 
according to the different media through which it passes, 
accordijig to the jiurfaco of tho objects upon which it falls ; 
but wherever it f ills, it warms and vivifies more or less 
visibly, and all th beams proceed from the same source. 
Like the sun, the fountain of terrestrial light, there is a 
common element in heaven for all human spirits which 
possess strong, firnj, and disinterested convictiona In this 
sanctua];y of tho soul Mr. Carlyle will assuredly corainuno 
• witli all the chosen souls that adore God and truth, nnfl all 
who havo learnod' to suffer without cursing, and to sacrifice 
themselves without desj)air. 

I can but briefly refer to Mr. Carlyle’s last work, 
recently published, entitled Past and Present. I have read 
it with attention, and with a desire to find cause to alter 
my opinions. I, however, find nothing to retract ; on the 
contrary, the present work appears to confirm thoso 
opiniona Past and Present is a work of }>ower, and will 
do incalculable good. No one wWl close its pages without 
having felt awakened in him thoughts and feelings which 
;^oald perhaps havf* still slept long in his heart : yetshouM 
tlhe reader desire to open it again, with a view to study 
^w he may realise these sentiments and thoughts in the 
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Vr\>rld, he will often, in the midst of eloquent pages, of 
fruitikl trutjjLS expressed with an astonishing energy, meet 
wfth disappointment. •Tmt and PreserU is, in my opinion, 
remarkable father for the tendencies and aptitudes which 
>it presents, than for the paths which it points out It is a 
step tovocerdi thj future, not a step in the future. Will 
Mr. Carlyle take this stop) J know not, but there is 
everything to hope. 
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Tuk praise bestowed upon this book on its first apj^earunce 
was, I believe, unanimous. JVl<‘n of opinions tbo most 
diametrically opposed were united in their admiration of the 
writer, ctnd so far as ho was concerned, a truce was formed 
betw'ecn the two .eamps into which society is divided in 
England* as elsowhq'-o. 

This unusual concord was evidence alike of the merits 
and demerits of the book. It was a mark of homage 
rendered to the indisputable and potent genius of Thomas 
Carfyle, and of the general admiration felt for an ai tistic 
power and vigour of execution almost unrivalled in tliis 
country. But all who are awaro how inexorable is party 
logic, must have understood, from this very unanimity of 
praise, that the book was regaraed as dangerous by none, 
and that thero was a general sense that adiniralion might 
bo safely expressed, as it involved no risk of serious 
'Concession from any sido. 
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is it possible that a book on such a subject as the 
Frencii Revolution, thus accepted by all parties, can be a 
work of lasting usefulness, and in no way inferior to the 
exigences of the times ? » 

It is not possible. 

Tlio actual state of society — it is useless to deny it — is a 
Elate of war, of active irreconcilable war on every side and 
in all things ; and at no period, perhaps, has the great 
struggle — as old as the world itself — between fact and 
Right, fatalism and Liberty, assumed a character so deep 
and universal as at present. To those who are capable of 
tracing the workings of a Principle throughout all its 
diverse manifestations, this contest is evident in every 
branch of human development, from industry up to 
Religion. The Principle of Emancipation is everywhere at 
work. The French Revolution did not furnish its pro- 
gramme as has been generally supposed, nor was it even its 
highest and most mature expression; but it manifested 
and revealed it with the intensest energy in the political 
sphere, and dill’used it over the whole of Europe. * ^ 

In the French Revolution the spirit* of Emancipation 
became incarnate in a single people, anil gave battle to its 
enemies. The struggle was long, bloody, and destructive, 
fruitful of great deeds and of great crimes, of Titanic fury 
and of vital conquest. 

Can any author remain neutral in the presence of two 
(opposing banners in such a contest, without grave fault or 
error? How is it possible to avoid taking sides in a 
conflict between such mighty resentments and such mighty 
hopes? Yet how is an author to make choice of either 
side, without awakening the anger of those arrayed upon 
the other ? 

He was bound to remain impartial, you will say. 
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Undoubtedly ; but ia there no distinction betwdten. 
inipariialily and indifference 1 i » 

Impartiality neither excludes earnestness of convict?on, 
nor choice ijetwecn two adverse camps. It* imposes the 
duty of neither concealing nor embellishing the faults* 
which occasionally sully the banner oP l^ght, as it docs of 
recording every noble idea or inspiiation ari.sing among 
those ranged beneath the opposite standard. 

But such a love of justice would bo insuflicieut to 
conciliate for the historian the favour of the party he 
condemned : it might oven embitter their anger against 
him, as against a judge whose sentence, free from all 
suspicion of partiality, was loss open to appeal. Im- 
partiality alone, tlu'refore, will not absolve the historian of 
such a revolution i om the blame or rancour of those whoso 
fatlieis fought either for or against it, and who are them- 
selves still struggling for or against its consequences. 
There must be more than Lliis, to win such tolerance from 
both sides. To obtain it, tlio historuii must, as it were, 
coniine 'himsolf within a circle revolving around its own 
axis, and be conta'it to reproduce the isolated /act dotacliod 
from its position a,’ a part of tJio general progress of the 
people, apart from its relative value, and without any 
distinctive sign indicatirg its rank and importance in the 
collective life of Humanity. Losing sight of all conception 
of the whole in the analysis of a multitude of particular 
facts j forgetting the idea in the symbol, and the principle 
in its material expression, the historian must limit himself 
to the mere study of Men, where others / 'uld study the 
Idea for the triumph of which they were consciously or 
unconsciously labouring. He must regard as the offspring 
of individual impulse, deeds, which others recognise as 
having derived tlieir source or inspiration from the wants 
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aifd desires of Ihe multitude, and set before us oA the 
trausifory cfccts of individual action, those results in 
winch others acknowleflge the necessary operation of a 
providential law, often directly opposed to the purposes 
*aiid intentions of the actors. In short, iji order to obtain 
such general acc^iptance, the historian must abstain not 
merely from tracing and developing, but even from admit- 
ting the existence of a collective law of life governing the 
human race, deny or overlook the unity of the divine idea 
in course of gradual accomplishment on earth, and in fact 
(whether consciously or not) take sides with Materialism; 
by considering every fact as the oftsspring of accidental 
circumstances or chance, and destitute of all connecting 
links with the past or future of Humanity. • 

It is only when, by his adoption of this method, con- 
tending parties are convinced that the historian seeks to 
inti oduco no new clomonts into the contest by his narra- 
tion of past facts, nor to present them as a presage of the 
futuie, but simply as things which may bo moditied or can- 
celled by individuals according to circumstances, that they 
arc willing to allow him a few lukcw.y'iu expressions of* 
favour even to their adversaries, and fec^) sufhciently secure 
to surrender themselves with pleasure to the brief influence 
exercised by hia art. 

By this method, however, the sacred mission of the his- 
torian is at an end, and in its place wS have but tho 
brilliant ephemeral vocation of the artist. I use the term 
artist, not in tho sense in which I understand it — as a 
priest of the universal life and prophet of a high social aim 
— hut as th*e word is too generally understood at the present 
day, to describe a being alike the oflspring and parent of 
transitory impressions, idolater of the form and image, 
whose soulless and fugitive creations, evoked by tho power 
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of fantasy alone, are destitute of all serious intent br 
purpose. 

The writer who adopts this method is no longer— as 
a true compn»]iension of the wants of the age requires him 
to be — the depositary and conservator for future ages of* 
the law of which Plumanity is the solo progressive inter- 
preter; he has even lost the right conceded to the historian 
by the ancients, of sitting in judgment upon the facts ho 
relates, ne virlvtes sileanlur, utque pravis dixtis factisque 
ex posteritate et infamia metua sit. For in virtue of what 
general crilerium shall ho point out good and evil^ crime 
and virtue, in a past wherein he had no part or share 1 liy 
renouncing the right of determining the status, worth, and 
collective mission of a nation and of Humanity, he has 
deprived himself of al< law or rule of judgment save the 
dictates of his own liidividual conscience. Lost amid a 
multitude of diflorent facts, and unable to calculate their 
relative value and importance, which depend upon and are 
derived from the series to which they belong ; oscillating 
for ever*bctweeu horror and admiration, discomfited by the 
"rapid absorption of the forms that excite this horror or 
admiration into thq same eternal night of nothingness, he 
does but derive bitterness and disquietude from a spectacle 
that should have brought its lesson of peace to his soul ; a 
sense of impotence from that which should have inspired 
him with faith— fatalism and scepticism instead of hope 
and belief. According to his natural bias or temperament, 
he will bo more strongly moved to sympathy with things 
that rise or tilings that fall ; bis pages will assu' lO the like- 
ness of the elegy or he will accompany’ ilie car of 

the conqueror with applause, or weep with those who follow 
the victim to the tomb ; ho will build a triumphal arch to 
force, or raise an altar to pity. 
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I'hiors, in liia llktory of tJia French llevolution^ chose 
the firib courfie ; Carlyle the second ; nor could it be other- 
wise. The first is doniAnated by egotism and appetite, 
while the heart of the other is a temple of all the noble 
And generous affections, revealed to us by everything he 
writes. , 

13 ut the reader 1 la not the result of each method 
equally defective as far as he in concerned ? Does he not 
seek in history, and ought ho not to derive from it, a lesson 
as to the means of destroying the causes of suffering, rather 
than a mere inducement to weep over it ? Shall the life of 
past generations bequeath us no bettor legacy than an emotion 
of mournful pity 1 Is there no immortality on earth as 
^vell as in heaven? Do not Ihe past generations live again 
in us through the lesson they have transmitted to us 
beyond the tomb ? And ia it not the special mission of the 
historian to penetrate and perpetuate this teaching ? Is be 
not the executor of their last will, the angel of their 
second life here below ? Is he not called upon to iiu- 
inortaliso it in that grand Pantheon of Ifumanity t-i i^hich 
each pasbiug general Ion of mankind contributes a stone ? 

The true historian — Janus of art — lenders among the 
niiua of tho past, with thoughts fixed on the future. His 
woiks determine the links of continuity botween that 
V. Jiich has boon and that which is to be. Jlis is a great and 
holy mission ; can he accomplish it by merely teaching us 
to mourn ? 

Simply to set before us, incident by incident, fragment 
by fragment, an external view of the series of facts, the 
succession of crises through which extinct generations have 
passed ; to drag poor, weak, individual man from time to 
time into tho midst of that ensemble ; to place him, as if 
for the mere purpose of crushing and overwhelming him, 
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faco to face with the profound mysteries of time, the dark- 
ness witliout end, the enigma of existence ; — su ':h are 'not the 
means by which thn historian can* rightly fulfil the task ho 
has uii(lert»kc*u. There are in this world enigtnata which 
man is doomed cither to unravel or perish, and every 
historian as highly gifted by genius as Carlyle is bound — 
careless of praise or blsino — to play the part of (Edipus. 
If he does not attempt this, he tacitly confesses himself 
inferior to his task, and renounces all influence upon the 
companions of his pilgrimage here below. But by attempt- 
ing this, even if unsuccessful, he will yet have served 
Humanity j for even in the errors of powerful minds there 
is ever some fragment of the truth. 

To embrace an entire subject in its comple te s piritual 
unity, from an eJi vated point of view, indicated by the 
intellect and nppio\ed by conscience; to study it in its 
relation to universal tradition, in order to assign to it its 
fitting rank therein, and mark its degree upon the scale of 
social progress ; to derive from these the true obaractor 
and importance of every act, and estimate the morality of 
the agent ; to refi^-oduce material facts with exactitude and 
impartiality, yet bi such wise as to guide the reader to 
their generating idea ; — such is the oflice of the historian. 
But in order to fulfil this, a true conception of Humanity 
is required, and this conception Oarlyle lacks. 

It is the capital defect of the book. 

Carlyle does not recognise in a people — nor, d, fortiori, in 
Humanity — any collective life or collective aim. He 
recognises only individuals. For him, th^’efore, there is 
not, there cannot be, any proviuential law — in fact every 
law contemplates mankind as a whole — nor any intelligible 
chain of connoction betweon cause and effect. He himself 
declares this in the second chapter of the third book, vol. ii.| 
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and ir^ the second chapter of the first book, vol. i., and 
elsewhere, ^hat criterium of truth he substitutes for thi^ 
or wlietlior indeed he substitutes any, I have been unable 
po discover — there are only a few lines, which I shall have 
occasion to quote, which give us any indication of his own 
feeling or belief— and this want gives rise to an inexpres- 
sible sense of obscurity, of something uncertain and 
nebulous, I might almost say anarchical, in the work. We 
rise from its perusal disturbed in mind, with a sense of 
delusion and discouragement, a disposition towards scep- 
ticism nearly approaching fatalism — for the one is but a 
consequence of tho other — and the Uyint hoota it t of the 
fatalist, is only another form of the WJiat can we kiy>w 
about it t of the sceptic. 

Tho spirit of tho Walpuryis Nacht breathes throughout 
these pages of Carlyle, inspired by an imagination full of 
true poetry and power, constantly stirred and excited by 
the perusal of tho documents of the revolutionary period. 
The writer — I should say tho poet — fascinated, passive, 
and absorbed by tho various images that flitted in rapid 
succession across his brain, has stamped them upon his 
pages without judging or interpreting them, almost without 
pausing to gaze upon or to examine them, and as if in 
terror. Tho extinct heroes of his poem pass before our 
eyes as before his own, in un* aria senza lempo linta^ a 
phantasmagoric vision that well might slirakc tho strongest 
brain — a vision of gigantic spectres, sad or screno by turns, 
but all bearing the imprcs.s of an inexorable fatality. What 
task do they perform ? What mission do they' fulfil 1 The 
poet tells us not; he does but mouin over each in turn, to 
whatsoever race or order they belong. What did they 
accomplish! What goal did they seek? Wo know not. 
Devoured by Time, they pass one after tho other across the 
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blood-stained plain, to vanisli, lost in night — in tho vast 
night of Goctho, the natncless and bottomless abyss. If 
any seem to ling/ir, the voice of the poet bids them delay 
not : onwa'fdy onward^ to meet thy fate” 

When all have vanished, you rouse yourself from tho 
whirling vortex, like one awaking from nightmare; you 
look around, as if for some vestige of these fleeting images, 
seeking if they have left aught behind them to suggest 
some explanation of enigma. You see naught but the 
void : three words alone remain, .as summary of tho entire 
history — Bastihj Constitution^ Guillotine. 

This mournful trilogy is the summing up of tho narrative 
of the gre^atest event of modern times ; and whilst it m.'dfes 
known to us the int‘:llectual secret of tho writer, who has 
only 'f'i/od the ma1.« rial and external side of that event, 
does it not also reveal tho secret of his soul — unknown, it 
may be, even to himself — and the penalty he has to pay for 
not having searched deeper while yet able to do so? 
'I’error and discouragement. The Constitution — the aim of 
every effort during that period — is placed between a prison 
and a .^caffold : ^ three epigraphs, taken from Cocthe, 
accompany the three words lie has chosen as titles for his 
throe volumes; and tho last concludes with a menace to 
all those who believe in the possibility of constituting 
tliomselves apostles of liberty. 

A Baslile^ a Constitution^ and a Guillotine. 

Is this indeed the whole significance of tho French Revo- 
lution? Does this gigantic overt teach us no other lesson! 
Has the historian no better couns, 1 for the yo tth of Europe 
than the threatening VersucJis of tjoethe! 

No : it cannot be Fivc-and-twenty millions of men do 
not rise up as one man, nor rouse one half of Europe Jit 
their call, for a more word, an empty formula, a shadow. 
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The Revolution, — that is to say, the tumult and fury of the 
Revolution— perished ; the form perished, as all forma 
perish when their task is accomplished, but the idea of the 
Revolution survived. That idea, freed from every 
temporary envelope or disguise, now reigns for ever, 
a fixed star in the intellectual firmament ; it is numbered 
among the conquests of Humanity. 

Rvery great idea is immortal : the French Revolution 
rekindled the sense of Right, of liberty, and of equality in 
the human soul, never henceforth to be extinguished ; it 
awakened France to the consciousness of the inviolability 
of lier national life ; and awakened in every people a per- 
ception of the powers of collective will, and a conviction 
of ultinmte victory, of which none can deprive them. Tt 
summed up and concluded (in the political sphere) one 
epoch of Humanity, and led us to the confines of the 
next. 

These are results which will not pass away : they defy 
every protocol, constitutional theory, or veto of despotic 
power. 

Carlylo — if indeed he desired to help oi» servo us — ought 
to have made himself the promulgator (f this truth. He 
did not do so ; he did not even attempt it. Whether 
deceived by a false philosophic method, or led astray by the 
absence of all such method, he has but given us a series of 
pictures, admirably executed, but wanting a ruling idea., 
lacking all connection and definite purpose. His book is 
properly Illustrations to the French Revolution — illu.stra* 
tions designed by the hand of a master, but by one from 
whom we expected a greater and more fruitful work. 

I am aware that this judgment of Carlyle is based upon 
ideas wliich are apt to bring upon theso who hold them the 
name of dreamers, of believers in formulae and systems 
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Nor am I troubled by such epithets. They have ever been 
bestowed upon the first supporters of new doctrine^ after- 
wards received and accepted as truth ; and at the present 
day they who apply them do so to conceal their own always 
injurious, often culpable, indifibrenca But as 1 do not 
wish to bo misunderstood, I shall ask tha reader to allow 
me a few observations on this subject. I shall afterwards 
return to Carlyle. 


II. 

In consequence of the habit, of which I spoke at the com- 
mencement, of confounding two things essentially distinct 
— impartiality and }ndifterence — we have adopted a mode of 
viewing the mission 'f history, which, were it generally to 
obtain, would end by .transforming tho historian into a mere 
chronicler of facts, having naught of Man left but two eyes 
and a right hand. In order to satisfy this notion of his 
duties, tho historian, albeit assuming to record the life of 
tho past, must cease to be a thinker ^ he must carefully 
abstain from all belief — that is to say, from all criieriuvi of 
judgment hetwceii good and evil, between the useful and the 
hurtful or useless. ITo must avoid all intelligent study of 
the laws which generate tho phenomena ho observes, and 
while still repeating the old phraso.s — History in enl'Kjhtennd 
experience^ the study of the Past is the school oj the 
Future, etc. — must profess not to comprehend the facts he 
narrates. 

The otlico of tho historian, so understood, dwindles into 
that of a collector of mummies, or guardian of inorganic, uii- 
classi lied bodies. But even that which is required from those 
who occupy themselves with the study of inorganic bodies, 
forbidden by this theory to those who have assumed the 
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duty of preserving for us the tradition of Hnmanity. That 
tiadition is #ius left a prey to anarchy and confusion, and 
the historian, exiled frdm the moral world, sinks into the 
tiiero annalist : true history is destroyed ; chiT)nicles alone 
* remain. 

Fortunately owr writers generally rebel against this 
narrow doctrine, Tlie historian is, before all things, a man ; 
gift(d with nerves, muscles, blood, and tho heart’s life, 
lie does, in fact, both love, hate, and think : and, whether 
well (it ill, ho does write in accordance with these 
sentiments. lie is influenced by a theory of soino kind, 
even when he declares himself to have none : he may 
proclaim himself emancipated from all systems, but ho 
does, in fact, only condemn the systoms of others, while ho 
retains one of his own ; ho would not be a man if he did 
not. This is as true of Gibbon as it is of iJotta ; of Hume 
as of Michelet. I woulcT undertuko to declare tho personal 
feelings of any writer, after reading twenty pages of his 
history. 

How, indeed, is it possible for any writer to narrate any^ 
fact without ha\ing previously th teniKiicd its value and 
importance in his own mind 1 and ho^» c.an he Setermine 
these, unless ho previously possess some theory of the 
moral laws by which human action is regulated? A narra- 
tion, you say, is n picture in words; neither moro nor less, 
Jlo it so; but even tho painter who paints your portrait 
must place you in some attitude or costume, and will 
endeavour to select the attitude or costume most charac- 
teristic of tho predominant disposition of your mind. And 
tlif; facts ho is about to relate ought to present themselves 
in a definite manner before the mu d of tho writer, whose 
aim it sliould be to place himself in a dedinite point of view, 
from which he feels ho can most completely grasp their 

346 
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true aspect. The historian must necessarily have some 
theory of arrangement, perspective, and cxpCessioni from 
which, logically, he will bo guided tO a theory of causes, Ihe 
cause of every f.ict is an essential part of that fact, and 
determines its ruling characteristics What is a fact, but the 
effort of a mi/ic seeking to create or influence the future? 

Is not the historian, to a certain extent, compelled to 
proceed from the theory of causes to that of purposes or 
aims ? Can any cause of action exist without generating 
action 1 J^ocs not all action necessarily suppose an aim to 
bo reacherl ? Is not the attempt to reach this aim alike the 
cause and the secret of the development of a fact? llow 
then can a fact be rightly viewed and narrated otherw ise 
than from an omit, once dominating alike the cause, the 
fact, and the aim ? 

The cause and th aim are the t^vo extreme points or 
limits between which the action of every historic work must 
be comprised. They are the two elements, the right 
determination of which constitutes, the law. It is therefore 
ab.solut(5ly necessary that the hiolorian should compr(‘licnd 
the law governing ^ ho f.ict before he can present it to us 
in its true light ; necessary that lie should understand the 
law of the generation of 1 icts before Iio can arrange them 
in their true orth'r for the leader. 

I do not mean to say that the historian is hound to 
expound to us his philosophy of history, hut J do mean that 
ho is bound to possess one for his own guidajicc, an<l that 
every history should contain and exi;.iplif/ the gmoral 
outlines of that philosophy, just .ts every r.e.n ber contains 
its own root. 

Every fact is the expression of .a Thnuyht. Tven as no 
true representation of Man can be given by the mere body 
deprived of its vital spark, so no true representation of s 
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fact be given by one who overlooks the thought which 
wa^ its life aid soul. 

Not all agree to and accept these ideas when thus 
expressed ; but in practice they nro accepted Ijy all. All 
practically admit — whether confessedly or no — that no fact 
can h(‘ Well represented or understood when viewed in 
isolation, and that the cletormination of its rank, and the 
relation it bears in tiTiie and space to the facts by which it 
was preceded and followed, are inseparable from its true 
representation ; that the historian should view it from an 
eminence dominating the whole chain of facts with which 
it is connected ; that tlm law by wliich facts are governed 
can alone explain them as u whole ; that the law of the 
individual can only be determined from the .species, and 
that therefore the historian must of necessity have a 
conception of laws governing the life of Humanity. 

It is therefore of little in^port that some give these 
truths the name of formulm, tlicorics, or systems. 

Our researches .after a true conception of tho laws 
governing the collective life of ITumaiiity have given rise 
to two philo.sophie.al schools, around wliTch are rallied the 
infinite secondary varieties ropre.-.entfd by individual 
intellect. Tlieso tw'O sctiools are at open w'arfare at the 
present day, and the victory of the ono or tho other will 
determine tho direction to be t.ihcri by hupjan activity in 
tlio dawmirig epoch. 

'I'he first school, which has b^en chai acterisod in our own 
tiii’cs as tho Circvlar Noi rjinent School ^ is, in fact, most aptly 
n presented by the ancient symbol of the serpent biting hia 
own tail. For all those holding the doctrines of this school, 
collcofcive life, org.anised progress, find tho unity of human 
aim, are tilings having no exi^tcncf They only recognise 
a ffentis humanum, a multitude of individuals, urged by 
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wants and desires more or less uniform, to gather tj,ogother 
in groups, for the better satisfaction of thcfse wants and 
desires Whenever local circumstances and , community of 
language and cu^tmns induce in these nuclei a cohesion 
more complete, a Nation is foneod. Each of these nations 
is under t!ie influence of the law of c\rcular movement, 
causing it to pass through various stages ; from monarchy 
to aristocracy ; from aristocracy to democracy ; from 
democracy to anarchy ; from anarchy to despotism, and 
so on, for ever retracing tlio same circle. 

This law of cirijular movement is not — in the opinion of 
the majority of the scliool least — the consecpionce of any 
pmordaij" d design of God (their theory only rccognisc-j the 
God of the iiidiv' -ual), hut results slowly and inevitably 
from the developm- .t of human passions and tendencies in 
reciprocal contact, and necessarily generating a series of 
facts. TIic same human p.x«?3ioiis and tendencies determine 
the greater or less duration of tho various periods, as well 
as the ^mnoral character of tho social facts constituting the 
life of each Nation, 

Such,, rnocc or Ihss openly avowed, is tho formula of this 
school. Its truc^' ‘iour<;r-, in spite of every attempt to 
ascribe to it a diderent, origin, is Fatalism. Amid ad tho 
vicissiiudcs of a world agitated by a thousand dill’eront 
aims, impelso?, and anecti»^ns, and unsustained by tho 
ronsciou-jners of a providential law to regulate indivijliml 
action, ]\run, anording to tho adopts of this sehool, is 
abandoned almost without d^'fence to tic instincts rf 
appi'Lite, of interest, of ove’’ytliing b d on e-irth : 
tho destined victim of circumstances fortuitous and 
unforeseen, althou di invariably uniform in re-sulc. 

Of what u>a)l, then, his endeavours 1 Oau he recognise 
*'v lasting effect from his labour? No; the eternal flujc 
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and inexorably swallows up every idea, belief, 

courage, or .^cridce. The Indnito assumes the form of 
anuihilutiou as far as m^fn is concerned ; and iiau^t is left 
for him but the adoration of a fleeting haflpiness, the 
enjoyment of the present in every possible form if he bo an 
egotist, or, if ho b<f not such, tlio bitter inertia of impotence, 
the materialism of despair. 

To Ibis alternative i^ the school logically reduced ; and 
according to the good or evil dispositions of tlio individuals 
of which it is composed, it is, in fact, divided into two 
faction*-'; at times the scr\ilo flatterers of the powers of 
tlie day, at times mourning over the destiny of the powers 
of the past, its language is alwa} full of sadness, as if its 
every conceit or symbol wire prophetic of death. One 
might fancy its mission similar to that of the slave who 
followed the car of tho com[ueror in the tiiumphs of tho 
ancient*!, to remind him ; Thy triumph does hut briny thee 
one step n/arer to thy fall. 

Tlie followers of thi^ rcliool r(*ganl every act of 
enthuiiiasui with a sort of gloomy pity, and view with the 
smile of scepticism every act of d(‘\otiori^.,o an iilea. They 
are .su'spiciou.'* of nil gen-ral propositi. ais, and delight in 
details and trifling inciJmits, as if *-« idling diversion or 
amu'ement. Tlicy oeeupj lliemselvea with aiulysH, as if 
desirous of accustoming thmnselves to the idea of dis- 
solution and of that nothingness which is in their i yes tho 
v,um of sill the noblest human worl. ■$. T!u' school boasts 
null} distinguished writ<*is ; from AI l. l.ia\il!I down to tho 
end of the cightoenili century, all modi ui historlaiw may 
bt nuinbiTod in its ranks. Ancient historians belonged to 
this school, but forgetfulness of Collective Ifumanity was 
not in them the result of an intclli ctual choice ; it was a 
necessary result of ignorance. 
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The other school, of recent date, though anticipated 
the grand prevision of certain thinkers in thd sevenleouili, 
sixteenth, and even twelfth centuries, is now known as llie 
School of Pftogrosbive Movement, though destined probably 
to bear a dilloreiit titbi at a future day. It dates its! 
origin from a now conception of ilumaniiy, and a belief in 
a providi'ntial law of progress and perfectibility, not 
but ruling over our human destiny. 

Jt deduces that belief from llie tendency to association 
innate in man from the unity of origin of the Iiurnan 
race; from its ccas<‘les3 continuity and preservation; from 
the successive ampliiication and amelioration of social creeds; 
from the identity of the human goal, and the necessity of 
concentrating the wliole sum of human forces to its achieve- 
inent ; from tlic ui. i y of God and of H’ia nature, so far as 
it hai been vouchsafed to us to discover it; from the 
necessity of a certain relation and resemblance between 
the Oreator and tlie created ; from the instinct and 
necessity, which, as if it were a law of existence, urges 
every Kving being to the fuller development of all the 
germs, the faciillifs, the forces, the life within it ; tVom 
tradition, wliicli proves to us that tho trutlis achieved by 
one generation become the indestructible possession of tlmso 
that succeed it ; from that aspiration, common to all of us, 
which has laid tho foundation of all forms of religion, and 
made known io'individuals the duty of bolf-sacriflco for aiir>s 
impossible of realisation within tho limits of earthly i xhteiicc. 

All tlnso syntliotic ideas have bv..,a coiilirmed by tlm 
study of the past, by tho tiaihtion of Tfi-iimnity. The 
followers of this s>chool study ill tilings with a view to 
discover their mission, function, and scope in rclalion to 
the collective human being. They view tho various peoples 
as workmen, so to speak, in the groat workshop oi 
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Iluiiiq^iity ; as instruments of labour, which, even though 
th^ may dt^\ay or vanish when their task is done, yet 
leave behind^ results fruitful to the entire species. This 
^theory alFords a criterhim of judgment by which to deter- 
iiiiiie the character of all events in time and space, to place 
the actions of individuals in a true and useful light, and to 
disjumsc praise or blame arcordiiig to motives. 

'Jiio reproach of Fatalism which J have brought against 
the opposite school has been brought against this, but 
without just reason. Its accusers confound two things 
completely distinct : the intention of the agent and the 
results of the act. 

The school regards individuality and human liberty as 
sacred ; but the acts of the individual cannot alter <tho 
providential law, nor long retard the progressive movement 
of Humanity. The individual has the power of choice 
between good and evil, nnd is personally liable to the con- 
sequenees of that choice ; but he cannot achieve the pro- 
longed triumph of Evil in the world. God's law modifies the 
results of human action, and turns to the prolit of Humanity « 
even the crimes and errors of the wieked*or mistaken. 

From these different docirines result Uiflercnt haliits of 
thought, method, and stylo in the two schools. The last keeps 
record of evil without failing to recognise the good beyond ; 
it often laments, but never despairs ; nor, wjiatovcr bo the 
subject treated, do the works of this school instil scepticism 
into the mind of tlio reader. It would bo more likely to 
('IT on the side of an exaggeration of faith. General ideas 
are welcome to it, as is sliowii by its method of organisa- 
tion and arrangement in tho narration of facts, so as to 
bring clearly into view their ruling and generating ulea. 

There arc many honoured names among the followers of 
this school I it has continually increased in power and 
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influence since the be-iuning of the century, and the 
present day nearly all the highest intellects of* France and 
Germany accept its teachings. , 

In other countries it has been charged with being the 
School of Ilypofhesis. If they who bring the charge were to 
reincinbcr that all the greatest discoveries* of tlie human in- 
tellect in the various sciences have originated in hypotheses, 
afterwards verified by study ; how this hypothesis of the life 
and progress of Humanity may bo traced up to Daidc, and 
illumines the page of Bacon, and how fruitful it already is 
01 life and movement among almost all the populations of 
Europe at the present da> ; they might, perhaps, be loss 
hasty in condemnation. The existence, and the constantly 
increasing power at d influence of the school, is, at any rate, 
a general and imp^ tant fact, worthy of deep and carncat 
study ; Iho more so as the question involved is one 
not merely intellectual, but moral in its direct bearing and 
consequences. 

If it bo true — a.s I believe — that the sphere of duty is 
enlarged in direct proportion to the intellectual capacity, it 
is clear that tlie sdiution of tlie question will give riso to a 
new definition of tlio s]ilierc, activity, and direction of our 
duties in tlic actual EpO(,h. 


f iJf. 

To return, however, lo Cail^le. The results of the 
doctrines of tlio two schools are unmistakably evident in 
his present work. 

Although the noble licart and powerful intellect of the 
writer instinctively urge him upon a bettoT path, I am 
compelled, by the general tendency of the work, to class 
him among the followers of the Circular Move/nent SchooL 
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And tj^ere is one passaj^^e in bis book (vol. i. lib. 4 , chap. 4 ) 
whore, in spejtking of the States General of France, ho gives 
us its explicit formula^ * 

“ It is the baptism-day of Democracy — the extreme 
unction day of Fedcralisni ! A superannuated system of 
society, decrepit V-ith toils (for has it not done much ?) 
produced you^ and what you have and know ; and with 
tljcfts and brawls, named gloiioas victories, and with pro- 
Ihgacics, sensualities, and on the whole with dotage and 
senility, is now to die : and so, wdth death-throes and 
birth-throes, a new one is to be born. What a Mork! 0 
earth and hca\cn8, what a woik ! liattles and bloodshed, 
September massacres, bridges of Lodi, retreats of Moscow, 
Waterloos, rcterloos, ten-pound franchises, tar-barrels (ind 
guillotines I and from this present date, if one might 
prophesy, some two centuries of it still to light I Two 
centuries; hardly less: before J democracy go through its 
iluo, most baleful stages of QuacLocracy / and a pestilential 
w’orld be burnt up, and have begun to grow' green and 
young again ! ” • 

Compare this passage with the other (Jib. 2 , chap. 3 ). 

“ISo, in this world of ours . . . mwst in^o^ation and 
conservation wage their perpetual conflict as they may and 
can. Wherein the ‘dajinonic elcruciit ’ that lurks in all 
iiumau things may doubtlcs.s, some onco in a thousand 
years, get vent!" And with many others scattered through 
tl'.e volumes. Oo >11 pare it especially with tlm iionical tone 
aropted by the wniier wiieiiover the word 2)er/eciibilily, or 
plirasn.^ belonging to U J'royressire school, flow from his 
}'en ; and no doubt will remain to which of the two Oarlylo 
liimsolf inclines. Ilis book display> the same contempt for 
every theory of causes , the same h.ibit of deriving great 
events from fortuitous incidents ; the same compassion 
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for every effort made to reduce the soul’s ideSjJ into 
practice. * 

And now observe the results. By rejecting or neglecting 
the significauco of his subject in its relation to the history 
of the world, Carlyle has lost sight of the true significance 
of each separate fact in its relation to his ‘own subject, lly 
refusing or avoiding to determine the Humanitarian aim of 
the French Revolution, he has lost the only rule or indic.v 
tion by w hich he might have been guided in the selection 
of his facts. Rejecting all belief in a providential law by 
which the individual is linked — through Humanity — to God, 
ho has lost sight of the true greatness of the human race ; 
ho stands biitweeii the individual and the Infinite without 
hope or guide ; the immensity of the contrast drives him in 
contemplation of tl.*’ second to terror. This method leads 
him to give all that importance to the external iiwpression 
that he has withdrawn from the idea ; he allows himself to 
become passive, and transmits to the reader the image or 
reflection of each event, as it impressed his senses , 110 
more. ’ 

What were the ^jausea of the Revolution! why did it 
burst upon us and convulse the world ? why did it 
assume so profoundly European a character? what was 
the mission of the Constituent Assembly? how aiid to 
what extent did it fulfil that mission? did the first iiifrpira- 
tion and initiative spring from the people to the Bourgeoisie, 
or from the Bourgeoisie to the people ? were its eailiest 
efforts directed to the elevation of the dooioc-atic elciueut 
to power, or of a limited aristocracy? re not the 
tremendous crisijs of its later years the result of the choice 
then made? and when the war burst forth— the war of all 
the European powers leagued against a single people — 
TV hat were the causes that determined the triumph of 
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France 'll through what nucleus or party, in the name of 
what or who^, was the triumph achieved ? what was the 
nifssioii of the Convention ? wliat was the true significance 
of the niortSil struggle between the Girondins and the 
'Montague? wliat gave rise to the reign of terror of 1793 ? 
could it have bee a prevented, and how 1 

To none of these questions, which crowd upon the rniiid 
of all wlio read and reflect upon tlio history of that period, 
does Carlyle’s work attempt an answer. Nor in asking 
them do J demand a complete philosophy of history, but I 
inaiiKaiu that a history of that time should at least ofTer 
the reader the elements of an .'iiiswcr to these questions. 
Now the book neither gives you a summary of the reso- 
lutions passed by the classes called upon to compose the 
States General, nor of the legislative acts and institutions 
founded by the viuious assemblies, nor any indication of 
the meaning of the questions which divided the various 
parties couijiosing the Oonvontioii. And why indeed should 
there be such? keeping in view the unfortunate system 
which prevails over the writer’s mind, why sltould he 
ascribe more importance to such thing,s as tliesc than to a* 
hundred others which may or may iio|^ form a sflbject for 
his Iiistory ? In the name of what principle among those 
he accepts shall wo reproach him for these omissions ? shall 
it be ill the name of the vitality that still endures in many 
of tliosc elements ? Garlyie does not admil any continuity 
of life ; ho sees only a scries of realities, each of which 
is cancelled by or cancelo the other in turn. Ju the name 
of the lessons taught by the study of these events to future 
generations? No: to him the science of Ifumanity, as 
founded upon the tradition of ages, appears almost always 
an illusion; power belongs solely to irrefiective spon- 
taneity, to those whom he calls men of instinct and 
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intuition, and still more to accidental circumstances, and 
whenever such circumstances happen to he reproduced tlie 
same results will follow. 

Wo havo no rif^ht to ho surprised, therefore, if cho sarno 
man who has f'ivon us such splendid, inimilabh) pa^e? s.i’ 
the descriptions of the 14th duly, the 1.0th August, and 
the nights of Peptoinbor, has giv< n us naught heyond : it 
was not in hia power. Ifow tould he attribute any 
importance to the study of c.iuses ? has he not said (\oi li., 
hook 3, chap. C) that one other year of life for IMirabcau - 
one other year, during which, having sold hiniself to the 
court, ho would no longer havo directi^d, hut f50U'.dit to 
repress the revolutionary movement — uonhl have. cJhhiynL 
the y *'f Fra-u'e and of tlu‘ world ? Oi.ee: ho not eg un 
(book 4, chap. 4) s v that if Louis XVI. had shown greater 
lirinie’ss when his .ight was discovered, and succeeded J.i 
pas.sing the frontier, the hi'-tory of Franco would have hem 
diverted into a mntiary ol>annel ? Yoi ; in his eyes suvli 
things as the '.omiuesb of right and truth, tlio life of o 
peopit', Fie destiai<;-? of u world, d*>pend upon the £e'..‘ days' 
longi r lih' of a faij.ldess nsan, or the momentary firmness 
of a fugitive king. 

Lot us then destroy 1 oth hooks and pens, for if tins ho 
80 , this life nnil this '\i!'h aro luib the sport of ehance. 
Ah ! gladlv do 1 turn aside to listen to the voice of cbl 
Horner declaring to us, from his throne of two thousand 
years’ standing, ti.at the (joiU }>er milted the ruin of V, on and 
the death of moi. . h-.n/.s, in o.'der that. Poetry miyht haiu 
down her h 'isor/.'ijor (hn in ny'it ‘f (he aye.^ to f'rjne. 

Jt is s;id--very sad in the case of a man of m n h 
singular powt'r as ("arlylo — to see the consequences of t'le 
Absonce of a fixed b dief as to the Jaw, mission, and destiny 
of Humanity. Hero is an earnest and virtuous man, 
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wljo 4>oth understands and practisrs the duty of self- 
EapriHcc j w?iose lieart is open to every holy emotion or 
nohlo afToction, and who, nevertheless, is drawn on, without 
^nUicr df.'^innr; or perceiving it, by a system which he 
•u'uld repudiate wore all its con=nqucncf*s laid baro before 
liiai, to instil scepticism or do'spair into the hearts of his 
n c-diTi, liere is a mind ovciilov/ing with poetry, rapid in 
cejne pticn, master of the ait of gi\ing form and substance 
L- tliO inf r.Jto vari<-tiea and gradations of hia thoughts, 

It ill. I'd to mutilufo the subject it has sclcctid, to waste 
f nti'C riches upon the insignilicaiit symbol and ouUvard form, 

I to d'';-c(Mid from iJie high sphere of eternal truth in 
w'uih 'IS w'hole pi'Vvttr mig’it. liave l.cm dij played, to that 
'* an imptrfi'cl and fugitive • 

'rim unity of the o''eii»- he di*Hcn*l",3 is formed, so to 
s}V',i\, of two parts, v'hich le ly be called the liody and the 
‘‘.('"I. 'J'J.c soul has icmiiPfO hu!>l('u from the eyes of tliO' 
Miiicr, and eonsiMpn'iitly the m.'re body--gr(,at w ia the 
pnver exerted to giivfiniso it into motion — stdl j^Tcseiits 
the a p-'ct.s of a eoipse. In tii.it uprising of t\V(nty-rive • 
millicns of men, in spite of ihe rcgi^*ers rf tl^e States 
Oetmral — which, from !h(' veiy oulbiif., h' f'p record of 
In n-itiitions, Riiilits, Fai'ik :it ton. nrui tin' triumph of ideas — 
be • notlriig but the ethet^ of fin m'O, the ullerancea of 
fi'i\ s,>- li want. The fete of the F-slomi lOO iy 1 T'h* is to liini 
o'lly a theatrical inanifostatioi; ; tho tl-uiuier of iJio cannon 
V i-adi amiounced tin* ueib.’ation of l'■lance to R.iiope — the 
!‘w»o of which, three yeais after, repulsed ilie foreigner 
iioiu her froidier — i.s to him hut imaningb'.ss and empty 
noisvc. Tn a revolution '.vliich even yet causes tlio soil of 
Kurope to tremble beneath the fool teps of her masters, he ' 
sef's naught but the deniai of a gig-uitic lie, a mere work of 
dcstiuction, a huge ruin. The positive side of the faet — 
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the fullilmont, in tlie political sphere, of that which 
Christianity had fulfilled through the Reformation in the 
moral sphere, tlio elevation of the human individual to 
freedom, emancipation, and sclf-consciousnosa, in readi- 
ness for the approaching transfusion of the actual into tliO 
Now Epoch, the first rays of which c^^’n now illujiiine 
the horizon — remains sealed to him. Ijiko Gootho, liia 
master, he has contemplated, not felt life. 


IV. 

I ITAVE frequently had occasion to name Goethe in the 
course of (hesc pages. Tn fact, the evil genius of Goodie 
hovers over the ( dogy of Carlyle, and many times as I read 
I could fancy 1 f: w the chilling glance and Mepliistopho- 
liau smile of the man whose thoughts and interests were 
simply scientific even in the field of Argonne; and upon 
whose ear the sound of tlio cannonade that opened the 
mighty >var between Kings and Peoples struck merely — 
Carlyle hiinsolf repeats this — as a noise, “ curious enough, 
as if it ' were compounded of the humming of tops, the 
gurgling of water, and the loh iule of birds. 

To tlio influence of Goethe we may trace the tone of 
irony used in describing the struggles of a nation whicJi 
was then combating for us all ; as well us the aatii ioal 
jokes introduced into the narrative of grave events, 
such as the night of the ith Ammst,* and in spoakint 

* '* A inpiuorab'it. night, this 4tL of August: guitaiiijs, torapoial 
and spiiitaal, poors, archbishops, p-arliaTnent presidcuts, each out 
^ doing the other in patriotic dovotodness, .iiul suoocsaively to Uitom 
' their (untenable) possessions on the altar of the fatherlaud. "With 
louder and louder vivats — for, indeed, it is after dinnor too — tiiey 
.eboliah tithes, seignnrial dues, gabolle,” etc. (Chap. 2.) 
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of th(j members of the Oonstituent Assembly.* To 
the influcnci of Goethe we may ascribe the constant 
disposition to crush the human being by contrasting 
and comparitig him with the Infinite, as ilE the true 
greatness of man did not consist precisely in his conscious- 
ness of the Infinite which surrounds him without impeding 
his action ; as if the Eternity which is before and behind us 
were not also within us ; as if from high above the earth 
wo ticad a voice did not roach us from time to time, 
bidding us : Onward^ in action, in faith, and in the con- 
sciousness of thy dignity. God has confided to thee a 
mission here below ; has promised to elevate thee step by step 
toward Ilim.^ 

I do not fail to recognise the amount of good that most 
infallibly spring from Cailyle’s work, and if I do not 
enlarge upon it here, it is simply owing to lack of space, and 
the duty of thinking first of what may be useful to others 
m my remarks, rather than of the pleasure I should myself 
fool in holding up its beauties to admiration. None think 
more highly of Carlyle's writings than I, and had 1 space to 
enumerate his merits at length, I shouM find sulject for 
encomium in much that even his grcAost admirers dis- 
approve, and point out, us elements of now vitality and 
vigour in the language, certain semi-Saxon, semi-German 

* “ In such manner labour the national Jcpulies? perfecting their 
theory of irregular verbs," etc. (Chap 2. ) 

+ In speaking thus of Goethe, 1 nm influcncoil by no spirit of 
reaction, bnt bv a piofound conviction, tliat neitlier liorn the piin- 
ci}»lea nor scritimeiiLs of that gicat genius — perhaps the gnatest of the 
epoch now closed — can wc derive inspiration to h'ad us in the epoch to 
come. Goethe is like a inagnificcnt tree gj owing on the confines of 
two worlds, marvellous to beliold, but fatal to all who rest beneath its 
shadow. From Goethe we may find materials of deep and useful 
study, not of example. 
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modes of expression peculiarly his own, containyig the 
germs of a renovation of style which will hel^ to form that 
of many writers to follow after hiih. But it appears to me 
to be mord iisfful now to point out the sad out inevitable 
results of a false system even in a mind of such power. 
There is pro lit for us in the very errots of a writer like 
Carlyle. 

The times arc grave. Tho mortal breath of scepticism 
has chilled and withered too many youthful minds born for 
better things, and sooner or later such writers as Carlyle 
cannot but foci remorse for having added to this evil. Jn 
tlio face of the crisis now threatening luirope, and the 
gr«\e everiis coming upon us, history — if unable to 
assume at.y higlici ollicc — may at least be made .a cora- 
meiitary upon llu' n- '-le words of Thrusoas ; juvenis 

. . . €}' ca UnipcAw nalii'i et quihus firmam anxmnm 
exprdi/i f\‘7i'<fanfibus a'(>mplu, 

I have Avrittem tlirso roinarirs with my thoughts full of 
tho times that aro coining upon us Carlyle will pardon 
rny frankn''S'>, and even in *ho few words of reproach 1 
liavo ventured toMtter, see only a fresh proof of tho hopes 
which, in commai with, so many others, I ch.erish with 
regard to 



ON THE MINOR WORKS OF 
DANTE. 

{First puhlishfd kitlie ForfVjn Qnnrti'rly Jievieio") 


Within the last few years the study of Dante has received 
a new impulse upon the Continent. In Germany there 
have been at least four translations in snccession, two ia 
f/irza rhna, by Kanneijiesser (1832), and by Streckfuss 
(18.34): two, in blank vense, by Prince .John of Saxony, 
and by Kopisch. La Vita Suova and Le liime di Dante 
have also been translated. Philosopliical and elaborately- 
learned commentaries upon tlie poem have appeared. 
Lectures upon the C^mimedia have been given at Berlin, 
Bonn, Konigsberg, Halle, Breslau, and ©tlur places. In 
Fnance, the translation of IVIil. Delccluzo *and BriztAiv, and 
many others ; in Italy, the Life of by M. Balbo, the 

writings (Catholic, alas !) of M. Fea, of M. Az/elini, of M. 
Pi.mciani ; — better still, the many editions of the poem and 
the O-pere Minori^ so long neglected, all .sigrililiso the same 
fact. After four or five centuries of accumulated labour 
upon this man, one might fancy that he was born yesterday. 
On all sides his life, his works, his system, his belief, are 
industriously subjected to a now analysis. They are in- 
terrogated like an oracle in seasons of emergency, with a 
sort of feverish anxiety, which never has been, and perhaps 
never will be, paralleled. It is a natural reaction against 

347 
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Bettinelli, and the indifference of the eighteenth century, 
says Labitte in the Revue des Deux Mondes . ' 

Is it nothing more than this? This random style of 
assertion with regard to the worship which humanity 
renders to its great inon is too frequent in the Rkvm. It 
is an explanation I cannot accept, noi^ would it, I believe, 
bo welcome to those who aro now devoting such earnest 
study to the poet’s works. 

In all periods of transition men cast these longing glances 
on the past, and, as it were, strain to their hearts with 
redoubled affection the image of some one among their 
mighty dead. Once it was Plato or Aristotle, now it is 
Bacon or Dante. Tt is the last effort mon make to seize 
the guiding thr'-ad of Tradition, before adventuring upon 
tho unknown rcri'ons of tlie future. From these giants of 
tho realm of Thought, those high priests of the ideal, they 
demand alike the meaning of that which has been, and a 
prevision of that which is to bo. 

Kor do they appeal in vain. Great men are the land- 
marks of Jlunianity ; they measure its course along the 
past, and point o''ilt tho path of the future, — alike historians 
and prophets. f,od has endowed them with tho faculty of 
feeling more largely and intensely, and, as it were, of 
absorbing more tlian their fellows of that universal lih; 
which pcivades and interpenetrates all things, and they 
breathe it out again at every pore. The potent unity of 
their own minds enables them to grasp the synthesis of 
that wliich mediocrity is constrainc.i to inalyse and vhnv 
only ill detail ; to organise tlieir impressions, reminiscences, 
and previsions into one hariiijiiious and complete concep- 
tion; and from a rapid glance at effects, to seize and 
comprehend their causes, their generating principle. The 
* Biographies H Tradueieurs tU Dankf Art. de M. Labitte, 1841. 
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conscious thought of such men is the unconscious and still 
inarticulate lAiought of a whole nation, which it will require 
future nations to develop ; their speech an historical 
formula, or »n intuition of the future. They do not create 
* — God alone creates — hut they look forth and discern 
stars, where our feebler vision recognises only the indistinct 
brightness of the Milky Way. Their words aro frequently 
unintelligible to their contemporaries ; their Thought 
appears at times to vanish, submerged beneath the waves 
of the present ; but God watches its passage beneath the 
abyss, until it again eraergea in new splendour, fertile of 
benefit to posterity, 

W'c are just beginning to know this : in past epochs 
wo looked upon the history of literature as the history of 
individuals alone — flowers uprooted from the soil that 
nourished them — we considered genius as something mys- 
terious and unintelligible, having no necessary connection 
with the circumstances uui rounding it, vm raison d'etre ; — 
prolem sine matre creaium — no definite mission or purpose 
beneficial to succeeding generations. With astovishraent 
and distrust, men saw rise up amongs;^ them one who was* 
not like themselves, but appeared to ^-ower threateningly 
above f hera ; and according to th<-ir own tendencies, as 
tJiey were good or evil, weak or strong, did they either bow 
down before him in servile adoration, or hurl against him 
f he anathema and outrage of the barbarian* 

In days nearer our own, mankind i>cgan to study genius ; 
but without ceasing to regard it as a phijnomnnori isolated 
and distinct from the medium, country, or epoch wherein 
it made its appearance. Instead of endeavouring to grasp 
the life of genius in its totality, thc\ applied the anatomist’s 
knife to the outward form, the corpse. Of what nse to 
them was the idea of the genins dead 1 whatever that idea 
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mi^ht have been, was it not past 1 did it not die with him ' 
When they had viewed liis conception and prtnoanced it a 
beautiful dreant^ alJ was said : accustomed to regard it a'< a 
thing belonging to an ^mtiroly different sphttre from th^ir 
own, ihoy did not oven imagine that the idea of genius 
coubl ever bo r<^tlucod to efficacious action through their 
own labours. What they called criticism was, in fact, the 
minute pedantic aaaly.sia to which they devoted the form or 
envelope of that idea : an ungrateful, aterilo, Sisyphean 
ta.slc, which }ia<i to he begun anew every time a now 
incarnation of genius, arising to prove that the laws of all 
form must be sought in the idea or spirit, and that every 
new id(‘a has laws of its own, overturned the results of their 
anterior labo-.irs. 

N'evortheless wo did advance, and while proceeding upon 
our path of progress, and traversing ground which wo 
believed li.ad never been the scene of human labour, it came 
to pass that wo met wilh deeply-marVed traces of travellers 
who had been there before us, and recognised them as loft 
by thosr wonderful men whom we had, it is true, .admired^ 

* but whom wo helie^yed to have lived remote from our own 
road, and regarded^ but as the apparitions of a day, which 
h.ad vanished from u'j tho day after, on the paih of the Tnfinite. 

From that lime our method of studying the works of 
genius was changed ; iruo criticism arose. We now neither 
blindly worsliip nor outrage genius; wc endeavour to 
understand it, and wc are learning to love it. We rcgiird 
the forms it asauire's as secondary and perishable pho- 
nomena ; the idea alone is sacred to us, for il alono has 
received the baptism of immortal life ; and w strive to 
raise tlio veil by which tlio idea is covered. Tt is, in truth, 
our own, even as its rcvealers are of us. The great in 
genius are still our brothers, though blessed with the only 
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privilege wo j^iay recognise without solf-dcgradation, for it 
is pot the gift of meu^but of God. ^Ve shall ono day 
rtyoiu them ; ^one day we shall realise in action Jhe truth of 
which tlusy had been granted pievision in the soul’s heaven, 
and Mhioh wc gradually comprehend in proportion to tho 
earnestnoss of our aspiration tovrards the future. 

Groat men, like tho great scenes of Nature, must bo 
viewed fiorn an erainence. fc'ormerly, only tho towering 
sumiuita of their greatness was visible to O'!, and, like the 
highest peaks of the Alps when seen from imiucdiatoly 
below, their isolated grandeur was crushing and over- 
whehning to our spirits ; but now, having ourselves reached 
a height more nearly on a leved with them, our vision 
embraces the intermediate peaks, and comprehends the' 
unity of the chain. It endeavours to grasp it at least, and 
oven that is muclu 

Tho thought that buriied within tho soul of Dante is the 
same that ferments in tho bosom of our own epoch. Every 
instinct within us points to this truth. It is for tips that 
we gather witli new earnestness around his image, as if to 
place our wavering belief beneath the protection of*tho vast 
wings of his genius. * 

1 do not say that the individual belief of each of the 
writers I have named is identical with that entertained by 
Dante j but I say that tho general idea wliitjh gave rise to 
tlieir labours and towards the realisation of which tliey are 
endeavouring to rjibse up a system of beliefs;, is tho idea to 
v/hich Dante consecrated tho whole energies of his soul and 
genius five centuries ago. 

Whether Catholics, Guelphs, or Ghibcllinos, these bio- 
graphers and comment ators, though i.uchained by tlie 
formula! of tho past, and iiicapablo irioiusches of fore- 
shadowing or comprehending the now faith which the times 
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aro Titaturing, noverthelcss botray, by theii^ labours and 
aspirations, an i)i&tinct of coming renovation, a yoarnjng 
after a moral unity, founded upon some great^ harmonious, 
organic, authoritative idea; a sense of the deep need of 
some comprelicnsive, religious, political, and artistic unlly^ 
to strcTigtheii and multiply those powers of iiitelligenco and 
will wJiich are now frittered away in the pursuit of 
material interest ; an undefined a'^piration after the ideal 
now hidden beneath the. inateriulism of private aims, and 
by the superficial, venal, and corrupt literature by which 
we have been overrun duiirig half a century. Dante is to 
thi'in what ho is to us, one of tho purest worshippers of the 
id('al mankind ha-s known, and one of the rarest intellects, 
both for innate vi;.v.ur and uiiiversality of conception, that 
has existed for ou good from the days of Charlemagne 
clown \o Napoleon. It is for this that they write wdth 
earnestness, and that wo listen to them always with 
patience, sometimes with aliection. Tho secret of Dante is 
the seepet of our own epoch, and in it we are one with them. 

ilavo these writers revealed this secret? Have they 
grasped . every aspect of that soul, so deeply loving, yet 
severe, so open to every emotion,* yet so constantly sad ; 
that soul which reflected within itself heaven, earth, and 
hell, tnings finite and things infinite by turns ? No : cacli of 
them appears t/> have had but a fragmentary and incomplete 
view of him. One has made him a Guelph; another a 
Qhibelline; nearly all of them have oiideavoiired to prove 
him an orthodox (Catholic. 

Now Dante was neither a Catholic, a '"uelph, nor a 
Ghibelline ; he was a Christian and an Italian 

* lo cbo per mia uaiuia 
'Iranbuiutabile son per tuttc gui^e. 

—Par. & 
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All ^of these writers have caught some outlines of 
his mind ; afl have laboured upon some accessories of 
the Parent Idea by which it was directed ; all have 
studied, with* more or less impartiality, the age in which 
/lo lived, the men and things that lived and moved around 
him, his Minori hitherto neglected ; and by this 

means they have opened up the only way through which 
the individuality both of the Poet and the Man — so 
long profaned and mutilated by the wretched sectarians of 
the dead letter — can be rationally judged. 

For fifty years Italian literati busied themselves in 
writing dissertations on tlie Pajie — tearing each other 
to pieces about two different readings* — both equally 
absurd — about tlic greater or less harmony in this or tliat 
verso, while an ocean of harmony rolls its gigantic waves 
throughout tljo whole poem. Now, however, Continental 
llomaiitici-sin lias condemned this race of syllable-splitters to 
silence, and may the dust lie lighter upon their tombs than 
upon their lolumes. 

Our present writers occupy themselves loss ab®ut iho 
sliadow tlian iho substance ; study th^ whole more than 
the parts ; the idea, rather than the f§rm in wBich it is 
clothed. Instead of adding another commentary to the 
thousand already existing, they endeavour to give us a life 

of the Poet. Yet a few more such efforts, and this grand 

• 

* Upon tho aiXuja, for instance, of the Floniitiuo cibtuuia of 1481, 
anil tlio attuja of other oduions {Put. c 33, v. 48). Accuja and 
altuja moan iiotliiiig, either in Italian or Kiighsh, or any existing 
lauguago. They are ovidontly two ciiors of tho co[iyist'.. Abhuja 
(daikcns) is undoubtedly tho word Dante wrote, and >ot not one of 
the thousand and one annotators has siih-itituled it for their bar- 
barism. Foscolo's edition (Kolandi, London 1842-3) alone gives the 
true reading. 
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ijgure of tlio Christian era which hovered indistinctl;^ above 
our cradle, will ho fully revealed to us, iftuLiined with a 
purer glory, to receive the tribute, not of our admiration 
only — that Dante has conipcllcd for five centuries — hut of 
our love, tlni love for which his soul thirsted — which nond 
gave during Lis Jifetiino, and which eve*, yet, for want of 
hett<ir knowledge, is hut an instinctive love, and bestowed, 
as it were, by halves. 

Poor JJaiito ! lie lias boon more injured by the admiration 
of pedants than by tlie hatred of his contemporaries, an 
admiration which lost sight of the conception, to dwell on 
the magnificence of its envelope, which worshipped the Lie 
but noghcled the altar, which forgot the Thinker and 
reiiiemhorcd only :h« Poet. Yet what is J'ootry hut the 
faculty of symboli^^ ition consecrated to the service of a 
groat idea 1 

As lu the case of INtilton, the grandeur of ilio great poem 
threw the minor works into the sliade. 'riie majesty of the 
cupola has caused tlie lower part of the edifice to be for- 
gotten. « Lightly regarded by Dante's contemporaiios,* they 
did not meet with , a more favourable reception even when 
the pres5 gave tlv'aii a wider circulation. The age of 

* Forgoltiiif' that Danto in Ins CoimU), vviittea during tho l.i-it 
ycais of his lilo, cntuclv coiii’nins lii.s ViU Nuova. " Se nella juo- 
seuto opcia la qua,'.) u Cuiivito iionnn.ito, pin viiilmouto si tia: lasso 
che nclla Vita Kuova, iiou intoudo pero a quolla inparto alcuna doro- 
gare, ina m.iggiurmento giovaio per iiucsta a (pudla." (If tho )>rosoiit 
ivork, which is dcnoiuiiiated tho O tua"'* of sibjocts of nioro 
gravity, yet I do not intend to deiogalo m any wiao from tliat, hut 
rather to render survicu to it by this.) 

Bocoatcio, in his Ja/c of DaiUe, alhriiis that Danto blualied for Ins 
fiibt work, and othois speak lightly ol those dotaclu'd cces vvnioh 
Dante in tho gicat potiu causes Casella, the friend of his youth, to 
sing to him with so much sweetness and love. 
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l^itri^ls was extinct ; that of the Thinkers* not yet arisen. 
JJi/j'h al)ove*tl^ torrent of pedantic, Jesuitical, academic 
liferature which overflowed Italy, towered the Dimna 
C'o/a7ne(fia ; ^traditionally admired — the omnipotent eternal 
•spirit of poetry within it overmastered every human 
obstacle — but tht^ minor w'orks were nearly overwhelmed in 
the llood. Now editions of them were very rare ; and they 
wen*, bt'sidoa — owdng to the custom of scrMicly fullow'ing 
one My. copy witliout confronting it with others — so 
disfigured by errors, that the Convitoy for instance, re- 
nmined until the labours of Monti, and others, nearly 
uiiiiitclligiblo. To this may be added the barbarous 
Latinity of some, and the wearisome scholastic form of all. 

Desidcs this, men, instead of studying such minor works 
as are iiicontostahly proved to belong to DaiiLo, amused 
thouisolves on the faith of some spurious cOiVice^ or of God 
knoNNS what, by attributing to him otheis, evidently foiged, 
and which are, nevertheless, quoted even in th(‘ present day 
by his biographers. I am not speaking of the Diqmlaiiunes 
de Aqua ei Terra -oi a Dissertation ilte* Nature 

of jtiJien—ot the Zife and Aliradest of Sab(t Torello^ 
and other trash, attiibuUd to him »by Father Negri, 

* Tlio first edition of the OmvUo is tliat oi 1 tyo, Lv liuunacoisi, 
Kloiciu'C. A Titanic Ualuii concL')itioii, libe< llial ol Iidiito, could not 
in tliCijC times bo— 1 will not say felt, but dn ined. lUlian 
civilisation, which, instead of spicading civilisatu ii u»cr the woild, 
ipuiaiiicd coucentiated, like the lilc-blood at it:, ludit, Floiciice— 
aliLady felt tiio approach of ad 'oiie dt‘{.tifly to cmm*. Jax Monan-hia, 
although twice liauslalod bv J.icopo dd Itussa, and in Hbf by J\lar< 
.silio Ficiiio, was first pubiisiicd at Daslc by Cu. Op['(mno in 1551), 
Iwonly-uino ycais after the last lay of Itali.n bbcily bad bvjiu oitiu- 
guished by Chailua V. and C'lcincut VI i The book, Le Vuhjari 
J'Jlvqniu, apjiiaivd at Vicenza in 1532 in a fiauslatcd form ; tliu Latin 
teit in 1577 at Paris. 
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Father Soldani, Valvaaaori, and such-like — they were 

soon rejected as impostures — I am spcaki5^g*of forgeries 

which have obtained credit among literary men, whith 

have been Icceivcd, one cannot conceive hww, by ilie 

wriUirs named at the beginning of this article, and which 

lead to a false appreciation of the life* and opinions of 

Dante ; of the inventions of Mario Filelfo, an impudent 

charlatan and speculator, if ever there was one; I allude to 

the CredOf to the Magnificat^ to the Seven Penilential 

Psalms^ and other sacred poems, which are to be found in 

almost all the editions of Dante’s poems — to a host of 

compositions, sonnets, and other things belonging to Dante 

of Majauo, In's contemporary ; to another Dante, an obscure 

poet of the Gfteentl century ; perhaps to two of the sons of 

Dante himself — any way, not to him — and yet inserted 

among the Kiine of e Dante.* 

If to all these souices of error wc add the audacious lies 

introduced in tho Life of Dante by Filelfo and others — tlio 

anecdotes invented by Franco Sacchetti and other novelists, 

and reedived as history — the accusations insinuated against 

Dante by Popish and Jesuitical writers— the gratuitous 
\ 

* Among the pooiiis attributed tu Daute by tho Venetian editor of 
1518, and by nearly all otheia after him, wo must reject the cari/^one, 
“ rcrchfl nel tempo rio," “Diicchi ti piece, Arnore, ch’io ritorni," 
" L'uoin che conosce u degno ch’aggia ardirc,” “ L’alta sporan/a che 
mi rcca amore," S'-Oime laeso <[acllu treccio biondo — N^oii epero die 
giammai per mia salute,” “lo non pensava cho lo cor giammai,” 
“Giovane donna deutio al cuor mi siodc,” ‘‘L’alta virtt die si 
ritrasse al cielo." Of these sevoinl are Cnio. The soiiuols, 
'*Dagli occhi belli d' questa niia dama,” “Ifn di si venne a rioi 
melancolia,” “Messer Jlrunotto,” etc,, and “ Qii., che voi sieto 
amico, vostro manto," “Non coiioscendo, amico, il vostro uome,” 
“Tu che ijtanzi lo collo umbroso o frosco," “ Ij ho tutto Jo coao ch’io 
non voglio," “ Lode di Dio, e della madre pura," “ Qiiando veggio 
£echina corruccrata,” 0 madre di Yirtute, luce cterua,” and twenty 
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atllrnvLtious ^about his travels and his friendships by a 
fccjrvile tribe of writers, working in the hire of some 
patrician families, whom they seek in all ways to flatter — 

^ wo shall easily understand why, after all these labours, the 
life of Dante still remains to be written, and that his true 
likeness can scarcely be discerned through the clouds and 
darlcnoss which centuries have accumulated over it. 

A man well known hero in England, and whose name, 
flynonynious with literary independence and incorruptible 
political integrity, is revered by all the youth of Italy, 
though little mentioned by her authors — Ugo Foscolo — did 
much to dissipate these clouds of error. Stern and some- 
\\hat aggressive in temperament, his mind nourished and 
fortiih'd by severe study ; little calculated for laying ijew 
foundations, but endowed \vivh mighty faculties for destruc- 
tion, he effectually overthrew (except for those who bow 
down blindly before precedents) a whole edifice of errors 
wliich barred the w'ay to the study of Dante. In his 
different writings, especially in his “Discorso sul Testo*” 
etc., ho cleared the ground for a better understanding of ^ 

more at h'aet ought to be ecjually rejected; also theyfour lines, 

Ij'anior che luosse gii Tetenio Padre," and ftie ejugiani, “ 0 tu die 
sprozzi la iioiia figura." Among the hundred and fitty compositions 
attributed to Dante, there are only about seventy that belong to him. 
Dionisj did much to expunge the rest. it. Fiaticelli, the editor and 
illustiator of the best edition of the Ojiere Mi7ujri,iiasi done still more: 
his criticism is almost always just and erudite. I regret, however, that 
hih edition, tlirough some unaccountable timidity, retains aZZ the poems, 
whether genuine or not. Many persons will not read the notes which 
loim an isolated portion of the work, and will persist in the old errors. 

* This “Discorso," pubhslied in 1825 by Pjckcring, was to have 
formed the first volume of an edition ol the Commedui, which was 
suspended by the death of Fosiolo. This edition has recently been 
published by Ilolandi, 20 Berners Street, who purchased the MSS 
from Pickering. 
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the Coinmedia aud tho Poet. He confuted hist'^rioal 
anaclii'oiiisms, aJliriiiations taken up on the faith of 
academy or a saro.nt — syfcteina dictattjd by the vanity of a 
town or n patrician palace. He submitted authority to the 
test of rational (‘xaininution ; he drove out tho profane from 
the vestibule of the temple, and there ho stopped short. 
He was too much tinned with the materialism or scepticism 
of his time to constitute a priest of tho jjod ; but it is 
imperative on anyone who shall undertake to write tho 
life of Dante after him, deeply to study the labours of 
Poocolo, and follow tho rules of criticism ho has laid down. 

MM. O/.anam, J^albo, and D’ Artaud still persist in tho 
old errors wl’cnover it suits them to do so. M. Ozanani 
boes lieatnoo dying '* dans tout 1’ eclat de ia virginit6,” in 
spite of the Isiciji’ldi' ude, et nxori JJ, Sinionis de Dardisy of 
the patci ’ lal will 1 1 c declares Uiat Dante understood G reek, 
in the fiicii of tin* testimony of Daiile himself, when he speaks 
ill his Convito of the Translations of Aristotle, on the strength 
of a sonnet, “ Tu die stanzi lo collo oznbroso e fresco,” 
whidi ifl' evidently not by Dante, but which he attributes 
to liim on tho audioiity of Pelli and his assistants, 
without tlm siiialleil\; plausible argument in favour of its 
assumed jjatei nity. 1 1 e consoles liimself for tho faults which 
to him, as a CutlioLc, appear to disfigure the life of the poet, 
by declaiing that ho showed sign-s of repentance by leaving 
behind him a niagnilicent Hymn to the Virgin, and desiring 
to be clothed upon hia bier lu tho habit of tho order of St. 
Francis. Now^, tho .sonnet “U JNladiu di Virtuto, luce 
cterua” to which AI. Ozaiiam alludes, though’ attributed 
to Dante by Oorbinelli, belongs to Alonto Andr«;.a, or some 
other obscure poet ; and as to the religious habit m which 
the Franeiacau fatheis aro said by Taraboschi to have 
iDuflled him, it ia cue of those stories which in the present 
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day tolerably well-read man would be ashamed to quote. 
Dante was nAirried, and a father, and ho has left it written 
in*his Conmto that it is not the habit of St. Bennet, of 
St. An>j;ustiT»‘, St. Francis, or St. Dominic thatf constitutes 
*n religious life, and that God requires only the religion of 
the lieart* In Kke manner, with M. Ozanam, M. Bnlbo 
complacently gives tho anecdote of tho friar’s habit j he 
bcli(‘vcs in the genuineness of h rime socre, and in all the 
prosaic ribald lines with which Quadrio, Iligoli, Crescim- 
beni, Frottu, and others like them, have arbitrarily loaded 
the memory of Dante. He professes clearly to discern the 
style, the versification, and the rcniinisoonces of the 
poet, lie swears by all tho anecdotes which it has pleased 
Franco Sacohetti and Oinzio GiraMi to introduce into their 
tales. Ho believes in the four embassies, in the history of 
the Guclphs and Ghibellines, in all that it has pleased 
Mario Fjlolfo to set down to tho account of Dante, forget- 
ting that the quotations which this same Filolfo impudently 
makes from prose works as by Dante, no one else can dis- 
cover in them. But above all others in vigorous pcM^ers of 
blind belief is M, le Chevalier Artaud Mentor, “ moni- 
bro de I’Acaddraie des Inscriptions et, Belles Li^trc.s, de 
I’Acadcmie do la Grusca, de I’Acad^mie do Gottinguo,” and 
of ten others, the names of wdioui he fondly cites here and 
there in his notes. IIo rocite.s, on the faith of Phihslphus, 
tho beginning of a letter, “ Beatitudinis tua?' saui-titas nihil 
potest cogitare pollutum, qua*, vices in terris gerens Chri.sti, 
totius est misericordi.c sedes, vera* pietati.-i oxernjdum,” etc. ; 

“ Chf* non torn.'i rcHgiono pnr qiiclli cho a m-dett'*, «. Sant’ 

Agosliiio (* a Ran rr.inc’cso, e a .'!an Uoniiniro, si la il’ abilo e di vita 
Eiinile, nia czi.indio a buona e vera religioiie, .1 pm') tmnaro, iu matri- 
monio stando ; ebS Iddio non voile religioao di uoi, se non il caore.’’^ 
Gormio. 
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written, he do(‘lares, )•)' Danto, and to whom 1 — to that 
Bamo Boniface VJII. against whom ho inV.a'^hB hitt«-rly 
no less than Jiino timea in the poem, Tn tho M'annth of 
In’s zeal as a Kreuch (ysidiolic and royalist, he is also teniptod 
to heliovp thntnot o)ily Brunetto Latini, hu."- ]>Mn!e hiiiHolf, 
helped to draw up the hull for the canoidsation of Louis 
JX. hy Bonifaco. ] fo is astonished at tho fir-?t sonnet l»y 
bant(}, “ A ciasauu alrua presa o geritil core,” composed, he 
assures iia, vhen he wars nine yca»*s old,* although he might 
liave convinced himfjelf, if he ha<l read the Vifa N'wva with 
h, littlo ruoro attention, that hanto wrote it at eighteen, 
lie liherally attrihutes to Dante (p 485) four lirios, 
“ L^itnor chfi mosses tjii) Vrtt r:io P>ulre” 'vritteit for a 'pit ture 
in the counol-hall at Viuiice, pa./dc't tjy Ou.oiento 

forty four years ai . Dai do was dead, TLo rpiotea at ran- 
dom, oithout di-scnmieat, or a .shadow of eriti'-'il skill, 
alike from audiors wortliy of en'd’i and inihecle r'>inpi!ers 
— -Bhilelpiuis and Tirahosehi, ^'Innlori and t’ni (Ikicou'o 
tl'i kSerravaHO'-they are all one to him. 

r have not for many years seen a ho 'k (d'i5 pages *) so 
nttcily d^'void erudition, and so full of ac'uh uiiral 
horn'oasL (>f orror dnlusc, confused, and iii\c«lv« d. Yel 
this hoolc l as hcen cr'ed up in Franca as an import snt 
and doeplj -h'nnu'd proauction, ami it has, J hfdicie. hoen 
hoiiouri'd liy an Italian transK'ition. 

All 111!'- would have been no great matter in my eyes, if 
these errors had only concerned imue unirniiortfri' maitf?« 
of and did not tend ti- fuBiJ-y r tjr conee-u' i 'n (.f tl -* 

Man; of the inv-.n-l life, the .-uu!, and the Taiih of D.anl-' 
He Miigla ajipear more oxtraord’iiary, hut e .-r, gn at or, if lie 
had c'^'nijioscil a sonnet at nine years of ago , 'tivI lie would 

* Tho authoi of tho CurioaUUs of LxUrat are haa fallea into )ho 
aaiiio error, rol. vi. 
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IiavC|been none the less powerful as a Poet, even if in some 
wealf moment he had written some of the wretch eil verses 
which ignorant cornpilCrs have attributed to him. Put the 
errors I ha/e cited touch the nature of the riian. In con- 
aequeiico of the Cuelphic prejudices of most of these 
writers, the man'h made to appear before u.s as incomplete, 
ineniisequent, Aveak, unstable, and irascible; objective 
rather than subjective; yielding to cii'cumstances instead 
of dominating or creating them, and altogether devoid of 
tliat potent unity wliich is the distinguishing sign of the 
highest Genius, and especially of Dante. 'Pho adoration, 
at times unreth^cting, Avhieh these writers profess for the 
Poet, contrasts strangely with a certain tone of ill-concealed 
cornpasoinn and excuse for tl.o errors of the man^ which is an 
outrage alike upon history and moral truth. 'Pliey set 
themselves to explain to in a tone of paternal indul 
genre, how DartcMvas firs* a Guelph and thou a (ihibellino, 
how he was urged in opposite tlin'clions l)y the inllueneo of 
eag(*r and Auoh'nt passions, by tlio fury of faction and the 
weakness inseparal/ie from hnman iritiire 'PJjf'y quote 
from lloccaecio, in wliom <hn novelist .*•' tinu s predominates 
over the historian the aeerdote of tlno'/hig stones 

nt some adversaries of Giiibellmos, ‘'1! of them, from the 
writer in the fCdinhirr/h Rertev''* down to Cesaro Ralho,t 
describe liirn a.s cboleiii-, li.irsh, obstinate, and vain. 

Such geiu'ral assertions, with the 'false anecdotes 
engrafted upon his life, repre.sonting him a? changing holh 
liis political opinions .‘^nd conduct without sullicient reason, 

* fi' every but of the 1 hut Comvtai to ‘'we iti tin; isperify 
prfuhiced by Pmle strn>;d’"- v/itli Maj- -I oiiihar<jh Ilet'o n\ 
Ko. St. 

t Si fece per snpeibia odira Gliibehno, II gran pcceato di Dante 
fn I'lra."- Vol. ii., c. I. 
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toml to destroy tlie .inity of this powerful individijality, 
v.hich aland'-! Vk foru >n a« the l^pe of a wilolo nation, 
solemn and <;iaii'l as tl'a+j nation’s aerrowa, and incline tho 
numerous v lass wlin-.n ^tndy of Danto has 'never t^-ono 
beyond the /w/’rrno, to the accusation of .somhre 

ferocity and t .nvd nliich, diiri'nj tlio htst six years, has 
been frequ'Uit 'y eie-t l*y a writer, evideuitly of diseased 
rnind,'^ a-jiin't i msn v. {.'■•so sou! \^.lSROl'nil of lifo that 
he pimad i''.urili!y above all seieneo; who (b-. land 
rin'lo'-ophy and I’onty fo)is’f.L in the bairpouy of tin* 
virtues; who pioeluirixd that Geuius ii ^edf is unable to 
aUain cvrc.iiu Iv'i'.dits of lirmwled^o unler-s it is assistod by 
L(<\e;j- !i who m 'be Convxm delines pbllo,^ophy as " -rn 
'i- yn jinff'’ (a ioMie* ust3 of lr;iO’>vh‘,b;('y 

'I'biuif tied, ah i so 'uvusatio/i,'} are f.il In we 

tuev V' h(‘i ite tb ij'i.s v.'i'Moul f"nr or mistrust. Th * lifo of 
|)a"t( li '.'j y^‘t tile ; lh«‘ wril'rs of ()to presi ’’t 

day have only pr^•^arcd tl-' umy for i Mo^jraplu'r still to 
eotim. 

'Dll' l>u’(' facts of Daiste’s iifn, upon whii'h I cannot 
dwell I'.ere, nee,l nu' oeeu py ir.ii.'h of bis future biof-i .iphet ^ 
time. '• -y l<ict. ' i.'f<Tiy dates, \t'liic]i have hf'en the 
Rul.jeel 'iMT'y y-a^es .if di‘ opsi-ioM, wdl, [ fear, omt 
remain urcertai'j ; ai'tl whatever Tievrnati d’ Imola 
may .-av, w'il; lemain tie' p' iCv'S where he tirst stuib^' !iis 
niMster.i -amoo'd't uliam wo iitM only c'ert.o'i of iJrc’ictto 
Latit'i,- -the fiar 'ms whom Im loved — if we except Guido 
Cavrdcaiiii, Gmtid^ t!.- m'jv!. >• ; Cliarh s; .Martel, 

ki Jin' of Ih'ntyary ' K.jjcso, bf.aber to Oor'O Donati ; hn 
.sistf?r, Pi'V.irda, and perliaps om or two o'ners, whom hr* 
hims«'!f 11 'inii‘s in his poern. 'Die dates and pl.aers of hoT 
pilgrimaf^es across Galy, from hia exile in 1302 until his 
* ’iV. S. Landor. t iVir. vib 
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d'Mtbfiii ]r>*21, wliich r'rudito writer's h.ivc contrived to 
(■otnj)licate Sjtill fnrtiu'r I*)* dint of raTn'loni conjectures, can 
A.’ith dillicnlty bo established. 

Jtnt tlio .»ife, rbo ti ue life cf Dante, does not lio in the 
*<?erie,s th'j niaterial f.nta <'f his t .xistenco. Tiie life of 
Diude eon'iisis inMho stub r]n,;s anal aspirations of his soul ; 
in 1 *^' 'ioiiiiii.'.nt itnpiilsvs • in tlic ceas.Oess development of 
the Idea whiei) m.is e+ o-' -e his guifle, in«!piralioii, and 
con'oliillon : in hn; huiof a and as an iL/ilian. 

ID>r j-j tills to bo disooverfd l.j^ con.^nltin." the bio- 
^rr'ipbi-vs and annofators of r>ai-te , lu'r by rumnifi_»ing llio 
arebi^es of inonastorif and ^‘'aein'.' the precise fooNteps of 
lnp jouriieys throii dnoit. Itolv v.itb M Ampere. It must 
be doin', by penetiatin^^ as d.-'-ply and f'sino.stly ru possible 
into (lie ‘Df'fnnu, tlie ( em id i' i\li'-l' Ibinin lived; and 
th.*n liy the study ot iil., ‘d's, liie, ni'ui i woilcs espeiially, 
\\hich V er(‘ visibly dv si'^rci by him a- <i preparation for 
tlio Ibiian iisotf^ (lie j- iwn of »hc » dinci. And in this Inst, 
if read in a spirit ef Knetonce, meditation, and love, the 
writer wi’l ibid ,ill < i eMj ivnjmro. ' 

III)' ]> as a fi.ni a <; a a, •e/', I ‘ ode •slaiuN t’le hrst in 
iModoUi time-! ; or, a. ore enieitlv .peaUng, the tlkt of all 
limes (sinee tbeis’ are none among thi' ar.eu i.Ls who resemble 
iiiin) ; j.o is at ibc Iiead of tiiat p< lirs of great, men wlucb, 
mimbenng in lus ranbs M'chael Angelo, Jias lieen con- 
( liidod in oir own «iay Ity liyion ; wbde 'teotber parallel 
um’ies, iniii‘‘tcd (/li! •■Ujlm oxu'pied; by the tlietks, and 
imiebeting in its ranl -i 'hekespi .iri', ^ ai comluded by 
God lie. 

lie men of tbi- inijniy .s,»y /.ff-, i.i- i* wi.o form the first 
ealt gory, st,im[ tlio i.xpri of tbeo own lodi viduality — 
like i‘on(|Tn‘roi.s —both upon (Ju acliir woGii and upon tin* 
world rf their own creation, and dm-ve the life they make 
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manifefit in thoir works, either from the life within 
selves, or from that life of the future which, prophet-like, 
they foresee. 

The great'mon of the second category refleco the images 
of the external world like a tranquil lake, and, as it were, 
cancel thuir own individuality to identify ‘their soul succes- 
sively with ca<ih of the objects that pass across the surface. 
Each arc equally powerful : the last more especially call 
forth our admiration ; the first more especially awaken our 
aflection. In both series great struggles have to bo endured, 
and great victories arc won ; hut while the first, seared and 
scarred witli wounds, bear about them tlio deep and visible 
traces of tlio combat, it is not so with the second. One 
might almost fancy that tlio first were gods, who had 
descended to strive i. 'd siiirerwith us; and that the second 
were men who had soared above us, to contemplate and 
enjoy with the gods. 

In all the works of Dilute tho life of struggle and suffer- 
ing he led is revealed to us, and wo follow his steps with 
beating 'hearts, llo is one of tho few of whom it may be 
said, in tlie spirit of tho beautiful Catholic legend, that they 
leave their imago Uf on their winding-sheet. 

The accurate edition of Dante’s Opere Minori wliich 
Fraticclli has published U the best biography I know of 
their author. The idea which Dante pursued during his 
whole life finds ics philosophical expression in tho ConvUo ; 
political, in the Monarclda ; literary, in tho treatise Dc 
YuJgari Eloq-iiio; political and religion ,, in the Comiundm * 

Tho Vila Nuova is a tiling up.art. Is is Ui-' perfinno of 

* To the sttiJy of tiicao woik*? mu-t ho .iiMed tlut of tho seven 
letters of Uaute wliidi roiii.'im to U'«. 'J'wo of those, tli.'tt to the prinor s 
ami peoples of Italy, one to Guido da Polonta (duhions), wore onlv 
translated in tl)c fifti’entli renliiry. The others — to Cino da Pistoia, t'- 
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Danto^ early youth \ the dream of love which God gtunta 
to Ilis priviTeged children to teach them never to despair 
of* life, nor to doubt or forget the immortality of the soul. 
Written probably when he was eight-and- twenty, he relates 
*ia it tlio story of his love for Coatrice, both in prose and 
verse. It is an •inimitable little book, full of thoughts 
sweet, sad, pure, gentle, and delicate ; loving as the note of 
the dove, ethereal a.s the perfume of flowers; the pen, 
wliich ill later years became as a sword in the hands of 
Dante, here traces the imago of Boatrico and of his own 
love, as tenderly as the pencil of Raphaelle himself. There 
are pages in the Vita Kuova in prose — those, for instance, in 
which he relates the death of Boatrico — far superior to 
Boccaccio in stylo and language ; and sonnets far beyond 
tl\e most admired of PetrarclL I know no one but Shelley 
who could have translated them ; and at the present day I 
think the task of translating the Vita Kuova could only be 
confided to the heart and mind of a woman. 

There have been loud disputes, from the days of Canon 
Biscioni down to M. Ilossetti, about the real oxisi!bnce of 
such a person as Beatrice. Ilow, from«tho mystic style of 
the work and from some ambiguous oiprossions fut there 
as a prelude to the poem, learned men have been able to 
bring themselves — in spite of the most positive evidence to 
the contrary — to doubt the existence of “Bice,” or to 


tlio F.mperor Homy VIII., to tho Italian CaKhnals, to the Florentine 
frioml, and to Can della Scala— aro in Latin. Troli ssor Charles Witte, 
who was tho first who gave an edition of (hem at I’adua in 1S27, 
announced in 1818, in his Geinian journal, tho .hscovery of seven 
other letters by Haute, in a ALS. given in 1022 by Idaximihaii of 
Havana to Gregory XV. Hut the nianusciivt was stolen from him, 
and has remained from tliat time inacco'^Mhlc. Other letters by 
Dante, quoted by his old biographers, cannot now be found. 
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admit two distinct beings, the Beatrice of the poet a^id the 
Beatrice of the theologian — thus destroying thkt progressive 
continuity wliich is the peculiar characteristic of the genius 
and the lov\} of Dante — I cannot imagine. c 

1 1 is precisely this endeavour to place a link between the* 
real and the ideal, between the symbol ‘and the invisible, 
between earth and heaven, which converts the love of 
Dante into something which has no analogy among 
mortals ; a work of purification and idealisation that stands 
alone, to point out the mission of woman and of love hero 
below. She who inspired Dante on earth becomes his 
guardian angel in heaven. In tho face of the mighty love 
kindled in tho l\eart of tho poet, death itself disappeared. 
The bier, a« Jean Paul says, i« tho cradlo of heaven Dry 
your eyes, you w]< ) weep ; the souls who have loved you, 
and whom you hi .’e loved to tho last moment of their 
earthly existence, are appointed, in reward of their love and 
yours, to watch over you, to protect you, to olcvato you one 
step nearer to God in tho .scale of your progressive trans- 
formations. Ifavo you never, in some solemn moment, 
been \i.sitcd by on intuition, a thought of geniu'?, au 
unwontefi and brighter ray from Iho Eternal Truth 1 It 
was, perhaps, the breath of tho being whom you have 
loved the most, and who lias tho most loved you on earth, 
passing across your burning forehead. When, soul- 
sickened by delusion and deception, you have shivered 
beneath tlio icy touch of Doubt, have you never felt a 
sudden glow of lovo and faith arise ^M■thin your heart 1 It 
was, perhaps, tho kiss of tho mother you wept as lost, while 
sho smiled at your error. 

The lovo of Dante was os the prelude to these previsions 
of our own day. It is not tho pagan love, the joyous, 
tra^^ghtlcss, sensual lovo of Tibullus or Anacreon ; it is 
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a lovef full 0 ^ sadness ; tormented by the sense of and tlie 
aspiration towards an ideal it is unable to reach. At an 
age when most men dream only of hope and pleasure, the 
.lirst love-dream of Dante tells of death; tho death of 
Beatrice. Ifo neyer describes her beauty, unless it be her 
fair hair, and the expression of her face : ove 7ion iiuois ahun 
mirarla^o* (“ whence none can gaze upon lier steadfastly ”) 
he hastens to add. Nor is it the love of tho ago of 
Chivalry. Chivalry — owing to the instinct of equality 
innate in our people, which rendered them mistrustful of 
the feudal origin of the institution — never struck firm root 
in Italy. It cannot be likened to the love of Petrarch — a 
love which often assumes a divine aspect from the charm of 
its expression, but is querulous and restless, like all love 
essentially earthly in its aim ; full of agitation during 
Laura’s life, and lamented or accepted as a sort of inevitable 
misfortune at her death.t The love of Dante is calm, 
resigned, and submissive : deatli does not convert it into a 
remorse ; it sanctifies it. Far different from the lovy which 
in our age of transition has deserved the name of Vegoiartie 
d deux personnes, a jealous and convuTsive passjpn, half- 
pride, half-thirst of enjoyment, which narrows tho sphere of 
our activity and causes us to forget our duties both towards 
our Country and Humanity — the love of Dante does not 
dry up the other affections ; it fosters and, fertilises them 
all ; strengthens the sense of duty and enlarges the heart 
to embrace the whole earth, lie says in tho Vila 
RuovOf “’Whensoever she appeared before me, I had no 
enemy left on earth ; the flame of charity kindled within 

* The Bong, lo miro i lUrndi, etc., from wi tch, if I recollect aright, 
Mrs. Jamoson draws her portrait of Beatrice in her Loves of the Poets, 
is more than doubtful, 
t Donne che avetc, eto. 
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mo caused me to forgive all who had Ci'or olfended 
me."* Tho power of further advance upon the patii,of 
purity and \improvomeut instilled into him hjr Beatrice is 
tho constant theme of his vorses.f 

Dante’s love is love such as Schiller h^s conceived in liis 
Don Carlos ; such as the future will know. When 
Beatrice — whoso alTcction for the Poet may ho inferred 
from the reproaches slie addresses to him in tho Slat canto 
of the Paradiso taken together with the canzone E lu’in 
crescc di me, etc.J; — was married, Dante foil seriously ill; 
and when she died not long after, his life was in danger. 
lie had^ says Boccaccio, become a thing wild and savage to 

* " Quando clla a|>]<aiiva da paite alcana nnllo numico mi rimano.'i, 
an/a lui giatigca una iinntna di caiitade la qualo mi facca perdonart) a 
qualunfjuQ m’avcsse off. 1.” 

t K qual softrisse di staiLv 0 vpdero 
Divenia nolnl cosa 0 si morik.” 

(Wliilo any who endures to gaze on her, 

Must either be made noble or dso die. ) 

— Rossetti's Translation 

c . . . Lu lia Dio per inaggior grazia dato, 

Che nSti piio mal finir cho le ha parlato." 

(All this viitue <avus she, by God’s will, 

Who speaks with her can never come to ill.) 

— Rossetti's Translation. 

" Xoi darem pace a voi dilctto 
Diceano agli ocebi miei 
Quei della bclla donna 

Alcana volta. ” 

(Wo will I'ling peace, beloved, to thy /...art, 

The lovely lady’s eyes at times 

So spako to mine.) 

The disproportion of tboir fortunes was poihaps the reason why 
they were not married to each other. 
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look ■ 9 j)on. ^>ut he felt that the death of Boatrico I\ud im- 
pqised now and solemn duties upon him ; that ho was bound 
to strive to render himself more worthy of her. ^ie resolved 
^to love her t!b the last day of his existence;, and to bestow 
upon her an immortality on earth, and he kept the vow. 
His union with Gemma Bonati docs not appear to have been, 
as others have asserted, unhappy jf l>ut calm and cold, and 
rather the accomplishment of a social duty than an irresistible 
impulse of the heart. The brief weakness of his fancies for 
Gentucca and Madonna iholia p.jsscd like clouds over his 

• “ Ajifiurve a me nna niiiabilo vis.iunc, iielLi riualo io vidi coho die 
.ni lecoro propone di non dir pifi di qucsla licnedetta iii'snio a tanto 
oh’io non potessi pii de^nairu-tite Iratt.up di lei; e> di veniio a ci6 
stndio quanto poaho siccoino elU sa, vcriiniente. Si(di& bo i>iatVro 
Mia di cului, a cm tutte lo cose vivuiio, che !.i niia vita per alquauti 
anni pensevera, spero di dire di lei qucllu che mai non fa dulto di 
alouna.”— Nitora. 

(It was given to me to behold a very won dt rful vision, wherein 
1 saw things which determined me that I would say nothing fuithor 
of this most blessed one, until such time as I could discojirso more 
w'ortlnly conceining her. And to tliis end I labour all I cun, as slie • 
well knoweth. '\VluT'’foio if it be llis plraafto tliiongb whom is the 
life of all things that my hie rouliiiue with wo for a fen^v^-’ars, it is 
my hope that I shall yet write conemnng her what hath not before 
been wntten of any woman.) — Ilotsettis TranshUwn. 

t The lines of the poem, winch are often quoted, 

‘‘ La feia inoglio piii che altro mi nuofe/ 

have notiiiiig wliich shoivs the sinalhst allusion of Dinlo to liis wife. 
The other proof tiiat is tndeavouied to bo deduced from Ins silenca 
goes for iiolhitig b’rorn a seiitmoiit of delicacy, Panto never 
mentions either his wife or cliildieu, wliom ho iovrd, and whom ho 
callod round him as soon as ciicunistauccs permitted. Throughout 
the whole poem tlicre is hut one reminiscence of his domestio 
allectious: it is the “Beuedetta colei che in te s’lnciuse,” hvf. vui., 
which recalls his mother. 
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sours horizon; above them shone the serene heavet), 
illuminated by the undying image of Beatrice, the sun of 
his inward life. ITo gave her naine'to one of his daughters, 
whom Boccaccio afterwards saw when a nun *it Itavenna. 
The memory of Beatrice was his inspiration, not only in' 
tho iiiagnincont pages which ho consecrated towards the 
close of his life in the groat poem ; but in that worship of 
Woman which pervades it from beginning to end. In liis 
love of every form of Beauty, in his incessant learning 
after inward purity, Beatrice was the muse of his intellect, 
th 1 angel of his .soul, the consoling spirit sustaining him in 
exile and in poverty, throughout the cheerless wanderings 
of the most storm-beaten existoiico w o know. 

And another thought sustained him — tho aim toward 
which lie directed all the energy Love had aroused 
within him, and i.ii this 1 specially insist, because, 
strange to say, it is either neglected or misundcr- 
Btood by all who busy tliemselvcs about Dante. 
This aim is the Katioual Aim — the same desire that 
vibrated instinctively in the hearts of tw ^ nfcy-fivo millions 
of men between thtf Alps and tho sea ; and it is tho f-ecret 
of the ii/iinonso iiit’uencc exercised by tho name of Dante 
over tho Italians. This idea, and tho almost superhuman 
constancy with wdiioh he laboured towards its tnuinph, 
render Dante the most peifect incarnation of the life of his 
Nation ; and, nevertheless, it is precisely upon tho subject 
of this idi'a that his biographers display the greatest 
uncertainty. Tims B.dbo, wdio in ono v.jge calls l>anto the 
most ftalian of Il.di.ins, when in tho next he i-udeavours to 
prove it, hesitates, ajid loses hinuclf in indecision; then, 
misled by his Guelphic tendencies, ho writes (chap. v. 2) 
that “Danto forsook the party of his ancestors, the party 
of the people and of ltali.i,n iiidupendenco, for that oi 
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foreigrudomination,” and he pleads for him, Heaven knows 
what extenuating circumstances ! M. Artaud bravely cuts 
the human unity in twaiti, assumes that poetry and politics 
must pursue •different paths, and concludes witfi an Acad- 
emic peroration — “Aon, I/omcre de la peninside Ausonientie^ 
retourne d, hi Z^oeste, abjure la politique,^ science dans 
laquelle tu te viontrais variable^ indeew^ non par vileUt 
inais par coUre.^^ 

M. Lenormant goes so far (God forgive him, I cannot) 
as to reproach him with the glorious letter in which he 
refused the amnesty which had been offered to him upon 
dishonourable conditions.* 

Others ignore the National faith of Danto as if it were a 
thing inferior to his poetical conceptions. Such writer;i 
would see no poetry in Moses ascending Mount Sinai amid 
the storm, to bring down laws for his people. 

This idea of his Nation’s greatness illumines every 
page of Dante j it is the ruling thought of his genius. 
Never man lovod his country with more exalted and 
fervid love ; never man had more subhinft and 

* I ^ive tho Iciter oatue alttiuugh it is wellltaowii, for^t s>oenis to 
me tliAt at tho presoiit clay, wliorcm our mA-tul disease is lack of 
moral courage, it is well to repeat it to tho Italiaus : — “In liteiis 
vesins et rcvereiitia debita ot ailbctiouo rcccptis, quam repatriatio mca 
ciii.e Sit vobis ex ammo grata nieiito ac diligcuti ainmadiversione cou- 
cepi : eltiiim tanto mo distiictius obhgasti qiiwito rarma exulcs 
mveniro armcos coutnigit. Ad illastim vero biguificata rosjioudoo, et 
(t>i i' )U catciius, tpialiU-r for^su ]mb>i]!.iuimitas appeterut aliquoruiii) 
ut 3tiij examine >os1ri coiisihi, ante judicium ventilotur, adectuose 
dci-oseo. Ecce ig.Lur quod per hUeias vcslu luciquo lu'i.otis, uec non 
alimum cpiaiu }tluuuni aimcoiam siguilicatum est mibi pci oidinainen- 
tuiu ijiipor factum Fluii'iiiuxj super absolufmuo haniutoruui, quod .si 
solvcuo vollem ccitain pecuiii.E quantitatoiii, vellomque pati iiotam 
oblatioiiis, et ab^dvi pos^oiii, et redire ad ^..e.'seijs. lit quo quideiu 
due rulenda ct male prscconsihata suut, patui ; dico uialu pncconsiluta 
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glorious vibiono of tJic destinies in store for hor.<» TJ107 
who see in liitn a CJuclph or a Ghibelline do but giovol 
round t)jo^ base of the inonunH‘u*t ho sought to raise to 
Italy. 1 cannot undertake to discuss here thtj question as 
to the feasibility of DanLe’'s ideas about Italy : the future 
will decide that point. Wliat I seek to show is the aim 
he had in \ic’,v, so as to aflbrd materials upon which they 
who lieroaftnr w/ilo his life iii.iy form their judgment. 
This 1 shall do as rapidly as possible, upon the authority 
of the Convito and the tre.itise De 2 fonarchia. 

This, then, was the faith by which, in the thirteenth 
century, the soul of Dnntc was sustained and uphold : 

God ill one. The uiiiverbo is a thought of God th(‘ 

per ilios qui talia cs] (isacruut, iiurn vestne liUrne, discrutius ct cuu- 
bultiuj claubullatie, im >1 dc tahbus cuutinobaat. PJstne ista icvoraUu 
glorioH.t, qua Dantes ^^.ligbiurius roTOcatus ad patiiani, pertrilustnuin 
tero perpossua cxilium I ITaic mo meruit iuDoceiilia nianifcstu quibus' 
libet 1 ITiuc sudor ot labor continuatua in studio 1 Absit a vero pliilo- 
sophire domcslico, tonieraiia tcrrcui cordis hunnlitas, ut mor Gujubdani 
Bcioh ot alioruin iuramiuiii, quasi yinctus, ipso so patiatur oirorn ! 
Abbit a vi]o jira’dicaiito justitiam, ut, pur])usuus iiijuu.im, iii- 
foit'utibus, vulut boKuiiierentibus, i}ecuniam suam sulvat ! Non 
cat li.TC Via Tcdeuudi ad patiiain, pater mi ; sed si alia, per 
yos, aut di'inde per ahu-. invouitnr, quso fanuB Daiitis aUpio 
honor! non derogot, ilKm non lontis passibus aocuptabo. Quod .si 
per nulldiii taii.mi I'lorentia i.'itioitur, uniiquam Fiorculiam iiitruibo. 
Quidui ? non no soils astrorumquo specula ubique conspiciam t Noimu 
dulcisbiiiias \critatc3 potoro spocnlari iibique sub etcio, in prina 
iiiglorium, immo igiioiiiiniosuin xmpulo, Florentinieque rivitati mo 
reddam t Quippe nec paiiis deliciot.” ( n'rUtcji inlSl6to a /''ioretdi/t^ 
friend . ) 

* “Cum totnm universum nilnl aliud sit, quam 1 . digium quodd.iin 
dll liidj bouitatis ." — MonarchiUt L 

“ Ci6 che non more 0 ci6 cho im6 moriro 
Non k, so non splendor di qut-Ila idea 
Cho paitoriscc, amando, il nostro Sire.” 

— I'arad. xiii, 6'/. 
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nmvSaa therefore is one as He is one.* All tilings come 
fnom God, and all participate, more or less, in the divine 
nature, according to the end for which they \»ero created. 
.They all navigate towards different ports upon the great 
ocean of oxistonp*o,t hut all are moved by the same will 
Flowers in the garden of God, they all merit our love 
according to the degree of excellence he has bestowed upon 
each. } Of these Man is the most eminent. Upon him God 
has bestowed more of His own nature than upon any other 
created thing.g In the continuous scale of Being, that 
man whoso nature is the most degraded appro.ichea the 
animal ; he whoso nature is the most noble appioaehes the 
angel.|| Everything that comes from the hand of God 

* . be COSO tatte «[nauto 

iluuuo orUiie‘ tia loro ; 0 quesLo b furiea, 

Che I’uuivciso a Dio fa siinigliautc.’' 

—Tarad. i. 103. 

t Conviio, ii. 2. 

“ Onde fli muovorio a diversi porti 
Per lo gtnn mar di'Il’ Ksiuru, o ciubtuna 
Con if.tiato 1 Ici date, cho la 

* — i. 112. 

X “ Lo froiidi, onde s’iufronda tiitto 1' oit'* 

Dell’ Oitolauo eteriio, amo io cotan to 
Quanto da lui a lor di bene 6 poitu.” 

-tVatad. Ai-Vi. 61 . 

^ “Oudo raiiiiiia uraaun, die b fuima itobilissima di queste cho botto 
il Ciclo SOHO generate, piu riceve dolla naLuiti divina, cho alciin altra.” 
— Cmv. il. 2. 

Ii “£ peiocclio iieir oidino iiitellettuale dell’ Uiiivor.^o bi salo c dis 
cende per graui quasi rontinui dull’ mfiina forma all’ altisbima, o dall’ 
altissiina all’ infiriia . . . c tra I’angehca n iLura die b cosa iiitcllettuale 
0 I’aiiima umaiia non sia grado alcuuo, nia sia quasi I’uno e I'altro 
coutiuuo . . . e tril I’anmia umaua, e lamina piu perfetta delli 
bruti animali ancora mezzo alcuuo non sia : o siccomo noi 
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tends towards the perfection of which it is susceptible 
and man more earnestly and more vigorously than all tlxo 
rostw There is this difference between Him and other 
creatures, that His perfectibility is what Dante calls 
“ possible,” which he uses for indefinite.^ Coming from 
the bosom of God, the human soul incessantly aspires 
towards Him, and endeavours by holiness and knowledge 
to become reunited with its source. Now, the life of the 
individual man is too short and too weak to enable him to 
satisfy that yearning in this world ; but around him, before 
him, stands the whole human race, to which he is allied by 
his social nature, — that lives for ever, accumulating from 
generation to generation its labours upon the road to 
eternal truth. Humanity is one.^ God has made nothing 
in vain, and sinc< th»’re exists a collective Being, a 
multitude of men, there exists one aim for them all — one 
work to be accomplished by them all.§ Whatever this aim 

voggianio molti Domiiii taiito vili e di si bases condizioiie 
che quasi non ])aro esser altro clio bostia; uoei h da porro 
e da credero feniiamoato cbe sia alcuno tanto nobile o di si alia 
coudizione quasi non sia altio clio Angelo, altrimeute non si 
contiuuc'rebbo la umaiAi spczio da ogni parte che esser non pu6.’' — 
Cino. vii. 3. 

* **Ciasciiua cosa da providenzia di propria natura inipinta ^ 
iuclinabile alia sua porfpziouo."— CbnwVo, i. 2. 

t ** Nain olsi allo) sunt essentia) intelloctum participantrs, non 
tamen intellcctus carum e.<t i)ossibilis ut hominis.” — MmarcUla, i. 

t Co7ivUOt iv. 15. 

§ *'Dous ot natura nil otiosum facit, sod quicqri' prodit in esse, 
cst ad aliquain opcratiuneui .... K:': ergo aliqua propria operatio 

humansa uuiver:>itatis, arl quam ipsa uiiirersitas bominuin in tanta 
mnltitudino ordmatur nd quam quidom oporatioucm ueo homo unue, 
nec domus una, iicc vuiuia, ncc uiia civitas, neo rognum particulam 
pertingere potent. . . . Fatut igitur, quod ulumuui do potentia 
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may 1^, it certainly exists, and it is our duty to ondeiivour to 
discover anc? attain it. Mankind, then, ought to work 
together in unity and cencord, in order that the intellectual 
power bestowed upon them may receive the highest possible 
’development in the double spliere of thought or action.* 
Tt is only by harVnony, consequently by association, that 
this is possible. Mankind must bo one, even as God is 
one : — one in organisation, as it is already one in its 
principla Unity is taught by the manifest design of Godf 
in the external world, and by the necessity of an aim. 
Unity requires something by which it may bo represented j 
hence the necessity of an unity of government. Therefore 
it is indispensable that there bo some centre to which 
the collective inspiration of mankind may ascend, thence 

ipsius, liumaiiitatia est potentm, sive virtus intellcctiva. Et quia 
potootia ista por unum hontinrui, sen per ahquam particularium 
oommunitatum snpeiius distiiictaruin, tota siinul in actum rrduci 
non potest, necesse est multitudinoin esse in huinano grncro pot 
quam qmdem tota potentia haic actuetur.” — Alonarcliin^ i. 

* "Propriuin opns huniani generis totalitor accepti actiiare 
emper totam potentiam intollectus possibilis por prins ad sprr,ulandvm, 
et .secuiidario pioptor hoc ad opcraiuluin per^suam cxtei^sionem. 
Monarchia, i. 

+ “ Et cum cnelum totum unica motu, Bcihcet piimi mobilis, et 
unico motore, qui Deus e'.t, regulcter in omnibus suis partibus, 
motilus, et motoribus . . , humanum genus tunc optinio so habot^ 
quando ab unico principe tanquam ab unico motu, ly suis motoribus, et 
niotibiis regulatur. Propter quod neocssarium apparct ad bene esse 
ninndi monarchiam e«so, sivo unicum principatum, qui Imperium 
ai)prllatur.” — Monarchia^ i. 

**Omno illiid beno so habot ct optimo quod so habet secundem 
iutontionera primi agentis qui Deus cat. ... De intentione Dei est, 
u oinnc creatum diviiiam siinilitudinem representot, in quantum, 
jtropria natura rccipero potest. . . . Sed genus humanum maxime 
Duo assimilatur, quando maximo est unum, quando totum *nnitar in 
uiio.”--J[fonarcAio, i. 
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to descend again in the form of Law- a power string in 
unity, and in the counsel of the higher intellects naturally 
destined to rule ; providing with calm wisdom for all the 
different functions — the distinct employments , which arc to 
be fullilled ; itself performing the part of pilot, of supremo 
chief, in order to achieve the highest possible degree of 
perfection. Dante calls it “the universal Religion oi 
human nature. in other -words, empire — I mperium, It 

-will bo its duty to maintain concord amongst the rulers of 
states, and this peace will diffuse itself from that high 
entre into towns, and from the towns among each 
cluster of habitations, into every household and the indi- 
viduals of which it is coTnpo.sed.t 

But whore is tlie seat of this Empire to be 1 
At this qucstioi' Dante quits all analytic argument, and 
takes up the laiiguj gc of synthetic and absolute aflirmation, 
like a man in whom the least expression of doubt excites 
astonishment, lie is no longer a philosopher^ he is a 
believer. 

Ho points to the Holy City, as ho calls her — the 

city whoso very stones ho declares to bo worthy of rever- 
ence — “ '.'here is tl*'* seat of empire. There never was, and 
there never will bo a people endowed with such capacity to 
acquire command, with more vigour to maintain it, and 
more gentleness in its exercise, than the Italian nation, and 
especially the Holy Roman pcoplo.'’J God chose Rome as 

" “ . . lii'iirr'.ideifVujlonc.i^'lla vmanaspetu, 

coiiMniij e-ihcre nno qu.i.si now .i.cro, rh'» ''onsnlttrando lo diverge 
coudizioiii del nion in e li divn-] c l•(Cussari nflari oidinaudo abhia dol 
tntto uiavci‘>.'ilc‘ c iinpugnalnle ullici.* di coniamia ” — Convilo, ii. 4. 
t CorivUo, id. 

i “E jHTOcolio pifi dolco iiatura siguoipggi.indo o piii forto iu 
Bostenendo e pui .sottilc in aciiuij.lando, ne fa no «a the quel pcpnlo 
flaiito nci qunlo I’alto sanguc Troiano era niischiato, Iddio qaello 
elo.sae a qnoll' offieio, - C’oinnto ii ; Monarehia ii., pasRim. 
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the TiiC>erpr(jter of hia design among the nations. Twice 
haa^she given unity to the world ; she will hostow it a third 
time and for ever. Think you that it was by physical 
strength thdtn Romo, a mere city, a handful of men, sub- 
/ected fao many nations ? Dante will tell you that there 
was a moment when ho himself believed that it had been 
thus, and his soul was ready to revolt against the usurping 
city. Aftorwaids his eyes were opcmed : in the pages of 
tlie history of this people he saw the working of Pro- 
vidence unfold itself, divitiam.** It 

was decreed that the world should be prepared, by 
equality of subjection to a singhj power, in order that the 
teachings of Jesus might cause new life to spring up 
throughout the whole earth. Uod consecrated Rome Jo 
tliis mission — therein lay the stcret of her strength. Rome 
liad no personal ambition ; she did not struggle with the 
universe for her own welfare ; she accepted the mission for 
the benefit of mankind. “ Populus illo sanctus, pius, ot 
gloriosus, propria commod.i iieglcxisso videtur, ut publica 
pro salute liumaiii generis procurarot." And when the 
work was done, Rome rested from hew labours, until the 
Ki'coiid Gospel of Unity was noecied by the world. ' It is in 
the writings of Dante (for the quotations would be too 
long) that we must look for the development of his thesis, 
from the authority of the poets, whom he always intc'rrogatos 
with reverence, to that of Jesus, who, he ^ays, recognised 
by his death the legitimacy of the jurisdirtion that Romo 
exorcised over all the human race. The second book of 
his Monarchiii^ and the fouilli and liftli chaptiM’S of the 
soc«)nd treatise of tlie Convito, are, as it were, an entire 
liyrnn to this idea, which Dante i*evc:cd ns religious. 

The few and brief quotations I ha" 0, given will sUllice to 
show that from the study cf those works of Dante, the 
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Italians will find not only tho consecration of tho G(>itiorial 
idea by the greatest Italian genius, but an unexpected 
harvest of, truths which have beorf claimed by writers long 
posterior. Tn these pages, written five centuries ago, the 
tradition of Italian philosophy is linked to the school of 
Pythagoras, Pelosio, Oampanclla, and Giordano Jlruno. 
The holy doctrine of progress obtains tho support of an 
authority hitherto unsuspected, bub anterior to every other 
known. Tho collective life of the human race ; tlio law of 
its incessant development and progressive advance, accom- 
plished through the medium of perpetually-extending 
association ; the prophetic announcement of a social unity 
arising f-om tho right di-^tributioii of the various social 
functions with a ^ icw to one common ttiw, — tho theory of 
duty, all that fa, ms the basis and the merit of a school 
generally regardcU as French, — we find laid down for us in 
these books by an Italian of tho thirteenth century, which 
have hitherto been neglected, probably in consequeiico of 
their uninviting style and form. 

A n?oderating governing power, then, is necessary ; and 
it is necessary that the seat of this power — the E-npiro — 
should be Italy, Pume. Having arrived at this conclusion, 
Dante naturally looked around for some means of realising 
his conception. 

Italy was divided between the Guelphs and Ghibelliiic.s. 
Those names, >Vliich in Germany only conveyed tlie idea of 
a family feud, signified in Italy a thing of far more serious 
import. In the oyes of tlio majority, the Guel^ hs were tiio 
supporters of tho Prmsthood, the GliibelJine:? tho supporters 
of the Empire. Put this was only the surface of things. 
Ghibellinisui, in fact, represented feudality, the Patricians ; 
Guolpllism represented the Gommuno, the people^ and uphold 
the Pope, because it was upheld by the Pope. The people 
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triunij^Jif'd : the Commune was established on a foundation 
of liberty anil equality j the Patricians wero almost every- 
where put down. The -feudal element was condemned to 
irnpotenco fi^om that time forward. Military genius, or 
wealth, might still render individual moinbers of some of 
the noble families influential ; it might even elevate tht‘m to 
dimiiiion in tlioir own cities; but as a compact, collective 
elt-ment, as a castn^ the nobility wero extinguished for ever. 

Tho peoplo, however, the conquerors, know not how to 
tuni thcii’ victory to account. The (irno was not yet corno 
for the foundation of Tt-ilian Unity upon a popular prin- 
<'ip!e ; tho day had not yet dawned for the gathering 
togdjier and fusion of the diircri-nt races that had crossed 
and mingled in our land. 

Tho absence of any single moderating Principle — orani- 
pot( nt over locul interests— gave rise to a species of anarchy 
peculiar to Italj. AVithiu tho coniines of tho Peninsula, 
twenty republics made fierce war upon each other, and 
within the bosom of cich of these, general ideas gave place 
to pri\a(o interests; belief (e passion; questions of prin- 
eipln to paltry human quaru-ls Tliii various f.ietions 
3xperienc(Ml in conserptonee a .dories of iv^dificatioj .s. which 
were further complicated by (he intervention of tho Frencli, 
called in by tl-.o Pope.s, whoso fatal policy it was to keep 
one foreign pow'cr in clicck by moans of anotlier, without 
ever appealing to the Italian element. When Urban IV. 
summoned Ch.arlea of Anjou into Italy, tho Patricians 
(Uhibclliiies) wore liis enemies; when, after the Jiianchi 
ai'd Neri parties wrere formed, Boniface VTll. called in 
diaries of Valois, tho Bianclii, who w-ere plebeians, wero 
persi'cutod ; and tho Neri (the Patri. ’ans) bcc.ame trans- 
formed into Uuelphs, because the/ sympathised with 
Charles, the envoy of Boniface. The Bianchi then allied 

349 
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themselves with the Ghihcllines, whose ancient feuflalism, 
however, had been irrevocably crushed. ^ 

Dante, who in early life had been a Guelph, then 
became a Ghibelline j that is to say, he was always on the 
side of the people, the element of Italian futurity. 

But the people were at that time uiiable to constitute 
the ideal Dante sought to realise ; as yet they only 
represented a corporation, a fraction ; the Nation^ 
which Dante dreamed of, was as yet unknown. In 
looking, therefore, for a centre or link of Unityi Dante 
found himself compelled to choose, not between Germans, 
French, or Italians, but between the Gormans and the 
French only. 

Italian Unity could not be the work of the Popes, for they, 
who had made cor imon cause with the people so long as the 
struggle between the Priesthood and the Empire was 
undecided, had now abandoned them. Between France 
and Germany, therefore, it was impossible that the choice 
could long remain dubious. Germany was distant from 
Italy, 'torn by intestine divisions, and weakened by dis- 
memberment, aboBrod by the Italians of old, and therefore 
not likely to bo Ifuig formidable to Italy. This was not 
the case with h’tance, already visibly advancing towards 
Unity herself, and favourably viewed by the Italians. 
Dante, who had also other reasons for not loving France, 
addressed him^jlf to Germany. 

But how? 

ITo intended to make Germany always subaltern, to 
cancel her initiative, and subject her to !he destinies of 
Italy. All the northern rac -s had thronged to Homo 
between the fifth and seven centuries, to accept the 
Christhm faith, and receive, as it were, the w'ord of their 
mission there. And Dante intended that Germany should 
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thus a second time receive it, in the person of her emperor. 
What mattv'cd it to him whether the man through whose 
isstrumcntality Rome was to assume her providential 
mission bore the name'of Henry or any other \ The point 
. of moment* to him was, to make it manifest that such a 
mission did exist ; that it existed in Rome, and belonged 
then and for ever to the Roman people. The individual 
who was for the time being to represent Rome was but a 
shadow ; to be venerated for the day, and vanish the day 
after. Rome once recognised as the seat of the double 
Papacy — spiritual and temporal — and living symbol of the 
Ohristian duality, the foreign emperor’s successor would 
probably be an Italian, and even if he were not, the 
inspiration of which he would be the echo would bo 
Italian. 

There is not, in the whole treatise De Monarchia^ a 
single word concerning Germany or the emperor. The 
Roman nation is the hero of the book. Dante makes 
careful provision to prevent the possibility that the 
individual chosen should ever be able to substitute bis own 
for the Italian Idea. 

“ Uumanum genus^ potissimum lihetumj optime se hahiL” 

“ Arise,” writes Dante to his follovf-citizcns, like free 
men; and recollect that the emperor is only your first 
minister.” “ Non enim genas jyropter gentem^ aed rex" 
propter gentem."* When he speaks to Henry, it is as one 
power addressing another. "Art thou,”lie asks him, “he 
for whom wo wait ; or must we seek another 1 Why dost 
thou stop half-way, as if the Roman Empire were in 
Liguria?” Romanorum potestcLn" he exclaims to Henry, 

“ nee metis ItalicB^ 7iec triconis Europoe margine coarctatwr, 
Nam^ etsi vim passa in angustum gubernacula sua contraxU 
* Epistola si priucipi e popoU d’ltalia.— JifonarcAia*. 
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undique^ tamen de invxoJnhili jure Jluctus Ainphitrirea 
aitingens, vix ah inutili unda oceani ae ^circui^cingi 
dignatur.’^ ITonry, I r<;pcat, is to him nothing more lliivi 
the agent of^tlie Roman Empire. 

There is, I think, some difference between this doctrine 
and Ghibollinism. Dante, in fact, in many passages of liis 
poem, in tho Pamdiao especially (c. vi. v. 103, and the 
following lines), clearly separates himself from Ghibollinism. 
Roth factions sought to enlist him in their ranks, but in 
vain (/Ver. xii. 69 ; Inf. xv 70). Tin studied them on 
every side; he mixed iii their ranks; but it was as an 
independent man, who felt it a duty to study the elements 
and forces round him in order to adapt and apply them to 
his lofty aim. 

In 1302 exile and other circumstances drew him some- 
what luarcr to the Ghib dlincs ; but ho openly quitted 
them in the course of tlie same year, disapproving their 
lino of action. Tn his poem ho treats both Guolphs and 
GhibelJines as one who is partisan of neither. Ho is 
almost cruel towards Rocca degli Abati {Inf. xxxii.), who 
^betrayod^tlie Guelphs ; and severely ju.st towards Carlino 
(lei Pazzi, who betrayed tho Ghibellinos {idem). In tho 
courtc of fiis pilgritf.age aft-'i his exile, he mingl(^d, writh 
solemn and lof(y mien, amongst all tliose whom he judged 
capable of furthering his design, without distinction of 
party. Ho died in the house of a Guelph. 

Dante w'as neicher Guelph nor Ghibelline. Like every 
man hearing within him the sacred flame of genius, ho 
pursued an independent path, having i higher aim i.i view 
than his fellows. Ho looked beyond G.'n'lphism and '^-hibel- 
linism, to tho National Dnity of Italy; beyond Olcment 
V. and Henry VII. ho saw the unity of the world, and the 
moral government of that urity in the hands of Italy. 
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This klea he never renounced. In his poem lie 
llagellates all tho Italian cities, whether Guelp^ or Uhibel- 
liiio, without regard or fear ; Italy alone is sacred to him ; 
‘and if ho reproves or reproaches lier, you feel that liis 
reproaches are mingled with tears, aspiration, and a gigantic 
pride of country. 

[n Ids small unfinished work, T>e, Vuhjari Eloqulo, ho 
attacks all the Italian dialects, but it is because he intends 
to found a language common to all Italy ; to create a form 
worthy of representing the Kational idea. Tie felt tho 
utmost indignation — ho whom the savans tolls us wrote 
ill Froiioh — against all Italians who picfcrred a foreign 
tongue to their owui, and .igainst those who wrote in favour 
of the election of a foreign Pope. The Italian spirit w’as 
snored to him in whatever shap(5 it was made manifest. 

Dante, as I said some pagei back, was a Christian and 
an Italian. M. Ozanani, almost the only one who rejects 
the absurd qualifications of Guelph or Ghibelline, goes 
more widely astray than tho others on tho point of his 
religion. The persecutions excited by •Duniface VJIl., and 
th(‘ fact of the Cardinal IjCgate del I’ojgetto heiilg sent by 
John XXII. to Ravenna, to procure tho disinterment of 
the arJios of J haute, that tiny might bo exposed to public 
execration, are a sulficient answer to those wdio in tho 
present day seek to prove him an orthodoif Catholic. Nor 
do I tliink tho Popes, many of whom were venerated as 
saints in their day, and whom Dante has placed in hell, 
would gieatly applaud tho zeal of these writers. There are 
schools of philosophy now existing in Prance which 
prophe.sy that tho Papacy will ere long bt cfune the apostle 
of democracy,— c?t attaidanl, the I*ope has oxcomirfUiiicated 
them. 1 have not space fully to enter upon the question 
of Dante’s religion. Foscolo’s diacourse upon the poem 
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may be consulted with advantage ; but the Study of the 
Convito and the eleventh canto of tho Paradiao will, 1 tiling, 
be quite enough to put a atop for ever to this, posthumous 
ebullition of Catholicity. The Christianity of Dante was * 
derived directly from the first fathers of t*he Church, whose 
enlarged views had already been departed from by the 
Homan Papacy of the thirteenth century. His own ideas 
of tho progressive perfecting of the principle of human 
nature in a future life, and of the participation of all men 
in the spirit of God, open the way for tho still further 
de elopment of Christian truth itself. To him the Papacy 
was nothing more than a problem of spiritual organisation. 
He was willing to submit to it on condition that it did not 
shackle any of his favourite ideas. 

The ideas of which I have hero given a sketch are fer- 
menting, more or less boldly developed, among the youth of 
Italy. Understanding Dante better than the men who 
write about him,* they revere him as tho prophet of the 
nation, •and os the one who gave to Italy not only the 
sceptre of modern .poetry, but the initiative thought of a 
new philoloophy. I^ut in tho time of Dante, in the midst of 
that whirlwind of personal and local passions which inter- 
cepted all views of tho future, who understood, who could 
understand thoughts like those which he bore within his 
soul 7 And wliut must have been the life he dragged 
through in the midst of elements so discordant from his 
ideal, he who, in his native city, could find only two just 
men — himself, perhaps, and his friend Guido — both mis- 
understood {Inf. vi.-xiii.) — between an idea vast as the 

* M. JSalbo, who, by the way, does uot believe the Unity of Italy 
possible, dismisses the book, De MoTiarehiaf witli the sentence, " Un 
tessato di sogni" (a tissite qf dreams). Cesare Canth, in his Mcargherita 
pi PutAerlOf calls it '* abbietissimo libro ’’ (a most abject book). 
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world^ and ^hat poarerlessneas to realise it yrhich became 
e\pry day more and more apparent 1 

His was indeed a tragical life — tragical fron» the real ilia 
that constantly assailed him — from the lonely thought 
which ate into hia soul, because there was none whom he 
might inspire with it. At the age of twenty -four (1290) 
he lost Beatrice, after having seen her in the arms of 
another; at the age of thirty, towards the end of 1295, he 
lost Charles Martel, to whom he was attached by a w'arm 
friendship ; and Foreso Donati, whom he loved still more 
tenderly.* Five years afterwards he was i'liiOKB, and 
compelled by his duty as a citizen to bring upon himself 
the hatred of the two parties who harassed Florence, 
by banishing the chiefs of both ; and that of Boniface 
Vlll. and of all tho friends of Charles do Valois, whoso 
mediation ho causod to be refused. Guido Oavalcaifti, 
for sixteen years his best friend, died that same year; 
and two years after this began for Danto the Hell 
of Exile — that lingering, bitter, agonising death,! which 
none can know but the exile himself, — that cKinsurnp' 
tion of the soul, which has only owe hope to console 
it. Accused on the strength of i* forged 'document, 
and whilst he was absent as ambassador to Boniface VI JI., 
of extorting money, he was sentenced to a fine, and to two 
years’ banishment. His house was given up to pillage, and 
his lands devastated. I’hree months afttjrwards, enraged 
that he had neither paid the fine nor sought to justify him- 
self, his enemies condemned him to be burnt to death : ubique 
contburatur sio quod morialur. Then began hia life of 

• Farad, vih. 65, nml following hui'S ; Finij. xxiii. 76, etc. 

+ “ Piget me cunctis sed piotatom uiaximain illonini habco (juicunque 
111 exibo lal'ChCfUtes, patiiaiii tazituiu sowciiaiido revisunt.”*— ruly. 
EL ii. c. 6 ; Liou. Arct. Vtia di DanU. 
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wandering and disapi)ointmenfc ; ho went froiy province to 
province, from city to city, fioiu court to court, to so(^Jl 
among the heads of parties, among warriors of l■eno\^ n, he 
might find a man wlio could or would save fltaly, hut in^ 
vain. The desire and ainhilion might exist in some, hut 
the capacity in none, lilver) where he found narrowness of 
intellect ; sometimes In*, was treated with contempt. Poverty 
assailed him : urtjd me rei familiaris egestas* llo 
wore at tinuH tlie seirihlance of a mendicant. Like a 
ship without sail or rudder, he was driven througli 
every port, harbour, anti shore, hy the bleak and bitter 
wind of grievous poverty.! lie bore up against it all. 
IJis adversity wn groat, but he was great as his adversity. 
He who had lo\ <'d so well svas alone, without a .single hclovi'd 
hand to soothe with its caress his brow, burning with the 
fever of Ch'iiins; lie wIk. o heart was so great, so gloriously 
pioud, ill pciil of Ins lift*, w'as reduced to beg, at (lie gates 
of men wliom perhaps he despised at the bottom of his soul, 
fertile “hitter bread.”! llo who boro wdthin hiins‘*lf the 
soul of 5tai) w*as misunderstood hy tho whole nation ; hut 
he did not yield; wrestled nobly against tlio exleina! 
world, ami’endod liy« oiiquering it. If for some rare moment 
he seemed to be borne dowm by the fury of the storm, it was 
only to rise up again great as before — 

* Ep. Kaui Giaii'Ji do Scala 

t “Per Ic parti (piasi tutto, allc quali questa lingua si stciide, pen,- 
griiio, quasi iiieudicaiido, sono aiidato, mustrando oontioa i<i‘i voglia 
la piaga della foituna, cho suolo ingiujjtar.ionto a1 p gato noltc volta 
essero imputata. Vcranicnto io souo stato logno bciiza vt 'i, a scu/a 
govcino, poitato a divcisi p'jiti e foci e liti d>il vento secco . no vap^ra 
la dulotosa povtut^, c sono apparito agli occiii a molti i.hi. foisc p< r 
alcuna faiua in altia forma ni’iivcaiio iuiagiuaro ; ncl cosptlto c i’qiiali 
lion solamfinto iiivilio, rna di minor progio ao fcce ogni opera si gia 
latta come quella clio losae a fare." — Convito. X Che aa da sale. 
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“ Coiinj la froiiJa oLe lletto la ciuia 
KlI tiaiiiiito (it:l vcuio, e |)oi w leva 
IVr la propria virtii die la sulihnia/' « 

— ParcuL xxvi. S5. 

’Taking refuge iu his conscience . “ sotto Tusbergo Jel scntirsi 
jiuro” — graving by night his noble vengeance iu tlio immortal 
pages which ho could only leave to mankind as ho des»;ended 
to tho tomb,* he kept himself faithful to his Ood, to his 
puiposo, to himself. Nothing could bend or corrupt his 
soul. It was like ihe diamond, which can only be conquered 
by its own dust. 

And if tlio pain had n it been witliin, no adversity 
springing from without could have disturbed thia totragonalt 
being, who was born to suller and to do. lie was made to 
govern, not to submit, endowed wnh an ijnmen&e power of 
will, and a patienco beyond all proof — inllexiblo fiom coii- 
skti'in, and calmly resolute. V/henever I think on the 
life of Dante, ho reminds im*, not of imtlier hinisclf, hut 
of his bi'autiful words — “ Wed, weder faicher noch gcrathori 
ist, et'vas nidcr gciiisscn I'l thuii, hier stv he idi ; icli kanii 
iiKht unders, Gott heJta mir. Amen*' And Dante was 
of those who recognise no law Imt that'or couscicuce, and 
ucur for aid lo none hut God. Id is was naturally 

]u\ ill", but, superior as ho felt himself to ail his contoin- 
}).,iaues, it was th(3 human. hjjccUh he loved— M a.n, as one 
day ho W'lJl ho, — but with the men who cun minded him, 
and A\hom, with a very few ojk-ceptioiis, he did not esteem, 
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Pumd. XXA L, ho ut .s«'(pi ; Piinj. xi. i,t se<]q. 

. . . “ Avvegna chio nil scnt.i 

IJi u Ittr.iguno ai colpi di vcutnia.” 

m'iMi f’HnloiVO. 

, . . " On all sides 

\\cll aquarwd to f 01 tune’s blows." 

— OOftey, 
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he could have iio intiLnate coinmunion. \Vhen, the 
Purg. (xi. 61, et sc(j(i.*), Omberto dei Conti di Santafiqre 
soya to hirih— 

“ L’aulioo sangiio o I'opero logf^iadie * 

De' miei iitaggior mi i^r si arroganto 
Cho non pctisaiido alia comune'niudio, 

Ogni nomo ebbi in dis[ictto tanto avante 
Cli’io ue inorii — ” 

Danto bows down bis head \ one would say that he fell 
himself guilty of the sanio fault. lie loved glory — ho does 
not conceal it; but it was not so much renown, whicli he 
compares to the colour of the grass — which the sun first 
colours green, and then withers t — as the glory of triumph 
over the obstai les in the way of the aim — the sanction of 
those who should call ancient the times in which ho lived. 
Ho desired to live in tli** future, in the second life, and tliat 
his thoughts luiglit descend like an inspiration into the 
hearts of his successors here below. The grand thought of 
a mutual responsibility, uniting in one bond tho whole 
human ^raco, was ever and ever floating before his eyes. 
The consciousness of a link between this world and the 
next, betiween one* period of life and the remainder, is 
revealed every mofhent in the poem ; a feeling of tender- 
ness, engendered by tin's belief, gleams across tho Purgatorio, 
and penetrates even into the hiferno. The spirits there 
anxiously ask for tidings of earth, and desire to send back 
news of tliemaelves.t He loved Florence : tho place of his 

* I am decidedly of tho opinion {)at forth by Foscolo, that, with 
the exeeption of some fragments, the poem was never p iblished by 
Dante. For proof of this sfo the Discorso si*l teslo. 

f JPurg. xi. 116. See also v. 100, et seqq. 

i I'Hf, and rnrg. passim. Tho beautiful sentiment expressnd in the 
lines, " L moic portai I’amoi che qui ratfina," which are spoken by 
Currado Malespina, in the eighth chapter of Furgalona, has been 
almost universally misunderstood. 
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birth — the temple, which ho calls “his beautiful St 
JoAn,"* where he one (lay broke a baptismal font to save 
a child from drowning, are recollected with profound re- 
gret : — he did not love the Florentines, and inscribed at tho 
head of his pooAi the words, omitted in all editions, 
Foscolo’s excepted — 

“ Floheni INTIS Natione, non Moribus." 

A man of the middle ages, and endowed with all the 
strong passions of that time, he knew what revenge meant 
When Geri del Bello, his relation, passed him without 
looking, ho says with sorrow — 

“La Tiolcuta morte 

Che non gli i vendicata ancur, dias’io, 

Pur alcun che dell’onta sia cousurto 
Fcce lui disdegnoao ; odde sen gio 
Senza parlatmi. ” — Infer, xxjx. 31 ut seqq. 

But lie had too much greatness in his soul, and too much 
pride, it may bo, to make revenge a personal matter ; he 
had nothing but contempt for his own ^enemies, and never 
— except in the case of Boniface VJII., whcv» it was 
necessary to punish in tho name of religion and of Italy — 
did he place a single one of them in the luferno^ not even 
his judge, Conte Gabriolli. The “ non rngioniara di lor ina 
guarda o passa," which in the beginning«of his poem he 
applies to those who have been worthy neither of heaven 
nor hell, appears to have been his own rule towards his 
enemies. Strong in love and strong in hatred, it is never 
love of himself nor hatred of others. Life was not sweet or 
dear enough to him for him to attach much importance to 
anything personal ; but he loved justice and hatqfl wrong. 
He was able to look Death in the face without that 


* “ 11 mio b«I lan Giovanni. 
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cjjotislkul ininglod with egolisLiciil N\hu*h 

appears iii every tuin of Petrarch’s poeius, a ini iu liis 
letters, aiiil al.so in the writings of IJoecaccio. it a}*- 
peared to him of inon! irnportaiice to hasten to aeoom- 
plisli Ilia iiiifc'.joii upon earth, than to mcilit.ite upon tlio 
inovitahlo hour which marks for all men tlie h^giuning 
of a new ta'k. And if at limes he &peai:,s of \\\.iri- 
iiess of life,'* it is only because he sees e\ii nnu-e 
uml more tiiujiiphaiiL in the places wlicre lus in)^.*>ioii 
was aoj'ointed. He concerned hira&elf not about tlio icngtii 
or the shortness or life, hut aht*nt the end for wliitii hie 
wasgiwn; for lie felt Hod in life, and knew tin, (.rtative 
virtue there is in ixHion. He wrote as he wejiJ have 
acted, and the pm in Ms hand became, as wo huve said, 
like a .swc.id nor it u thout a purpose that he ]'kice'. a 
sword iu the hand of /Corner, the sovereign jto -t | He 
wrestled, when it was against nothing else, witli IninseU’ — 
against tJie wanderings of his uudcrstandingl — e gainst the 
over-we iilng (Ire v>f poes^i:? that coiisuriiod liim — again^-t (In' 
violence of I.is pasbi-aij. The purilU:atIon of heat t h/ uhu h 
lie passed fioin the ,hiJl of sijiiggle to the hcavm oi \ i dory, 
to iho calinno'.ii. of one wlio h-.a made the sacrilico of ho}H' 
I’loni his (ai Lilly life — iu vi f/enCa e dci-jxiruta '/lace — i.- 
adniirahly show n ' i tlie poem. With a charaeter such a:, 
we have sketclu ti— liaughty, disdainful, untamahle, as tlio 
opinion of liis contemporaries, even through I'laginaiy 
anecdotes, tells us— Ic' king upon himself • heh ngiug to 
the small iimnhei of privileged beings eucioived " tli high 
aiidei standing, and worthy of tJio conimunion of iii<* iJ jly 
Sjiirit — iiiipatii'JiL of the rule of othera, and dispos'd to 
infringe it|| —Dante was I'vidently one of thOi.c men who 

* jcx. 10-11. t InJ iv. 86, ct scipp 

xxvi. 21. § Purg, II £p. ded. ad Kanoin. 
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^ '^^soafJicd and erect through the gravest and most 
r cf .ijfiTicfuros, nor over how the knee save to the 

power that worLs wilhip. That power ho adored with a 
(i<-:«d ling ‘.*1(1 r ligious ferv'our — Dtus fovt'ior had 

1* roM^i? ev('ry stago of the growth of an Idm^ from 
file »!'! :ri' (it when it ans,cs for the hist time in the soul’s 
lioi i/o.’!, r]<uvn to that wlien it incainnles itself in the man, 
t .U* s j>o M'tJsionof all his faculties, ami cries to Inm, “Tliou 
\rt. liuni 

It Just oj ihi dlamoiui liidden, mysterious 

j'.viii ( t Gernis, so real, and yet, fmin ils very nature, 
nmler foii'l liy so fow — tlio tonmnjt of having seized and 
conceived <lio ideal, and felt tho ini possibility of reducing 
t t., .1 *j')u in this life — llio Titanc dream of an Italy, the 
h’.adei of hiiinaiiity, and angol of light ,i>nt>*’g tho nations — 
eeiiliMSTi «1 with the reality of mu italy divided against 
)ier?.df, fl< )'n*ed of i»er temporal hiad, and hotiayed by 
her 'piiiiual rultn> — coveted by :,11 .si.riiiigor«, and ready to 
pro*-'' d nte iierself to them —the Moseof the power within 
to g'iidi' iiien toi ,11. Is good, mIiIIo condenin''’d, fro.n lAlveise 
< neni.i'' anf‘-*s r.ini the “"'vay cf tg(-tK^,icMl }i:i.-..-ir,ns, to 
',\n'-,te ihe' power m eMfirei'd iinpoteiy.’e-~tho Constant 
'.t.u',':,le bctwcoii fail h and doubt ; —r.ll thewMvere 
(lir Ihings that changed ihc auliior of ih Ih'if, iVnoefi into 
fh' wid*T tf t)u‘ Jvfcrito — the young sue ol of I'f'iu-o and 
p'"’’./, whose features Giotto lias pijeserved to us, 
into th<‘ It’uto V, .th whom wo arc famili.ir, the Dante 
eorne b.v.f fiooi hell. J t vm,s v. ben bowe l down beneath 
I his ir-l' "al < mllict J'at P.uite, one day, wandering across 
the inri’..'.iins of raioigiana, kiiocKod at the gale of the 
inonasoTy of Santa Croce del Coi\o. 'I'h'' monk who 
opened it re.id at a singb* glance all the h>r.g IrsUjry of 
misery on the polo thin face of iho si ranger. “ What da 
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you seek hereV^ said he. Dante gazed aronnc^, with 
one of those looks in which the soul speae^s, and sIoavIj 
replied — “Peace” — Packm.* Th^re is in this scene so^ie- 
thing tha^ leads our thoughts up to the eternal type of all 
martyrs of genius and love, praying to His Pather, to the 
Father of all, upon the Mount of Olives, for peace of soul, 
and strength for the sacrifice. 

Peace — ^neither monk nor any other creature could 
bestow it on Dante. It was only the unseen hand, which 
sends the last arrow, that could, as Joan Paul says, take 
from his head the Crown of Thornaf 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to show Dante 
in a point of view hitherto too much neglected, and which 
is, neverlh.eless, I think, the most important. I have, at 
the same time, givon an answer to the astonishment of M. 
Labitte, and of all 'he Labittes of the day, at the newly- 
kindled enthusiasm with which this generation studios the 
old AllighierL Besides that which all men of heart and 
intellect at all times look from the genius of the poet — the 
Ideal < made manifest — his soul — the soul of his epoch — 
Italy socks there for the secret of her nationality. Europe 
seeks tb<!re the sejeret of Italy, and a prophecy of modern 
Tlmught. 

Dante has found peace and glory ; the crown of thorns 
has long since fallen from his head ; the idea which he cast 
like seed into iho world has sprung up, and developed from 
century to century, from day to day ; his soul which did 

* Letter fiom Fra Flavio to Uguccione dolL'i Fagg’ola t. Troia del 
Veltro Allogonco. 

t “Aber das Grab ist mcht tief; os ist der Ipurhteodo Fustritt 
eiues Kugcls, dos ims suclit. Wenx. dio UDbekaiiato Hand don 
letzten Pieil an d.is JJaupt des Menseben sendet, so biickt er vorlier 
das Ifavipt, uiid der Pfeil hebt bloss dio Doruenkroue von seiuen 
Wuuden ab." 
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not C*id a responsive echo in its course here below, com- 
munes in t?ie present day with millions in his native 
land. More than five (hundred years have passed over the 
country of Dante since the death of liis mortal part — ^years 
* of glory and of shame, of genius and intolerable mediocrity) 
of turbulent liberty and mortal servitude ; but the name 
of Dante has remained, and the severe imago of the poet 
still rules the destinies of Italian generations, now an 
encouragement and now a reproach. The splendour of no 
other genius has been able to eclipse or dim the grandeur 
of Dante ; never has there been a darkness so profound 
that it could conceal this star of promise from Italian eyes; 
neither the profanations of tyrants and Jesuits, nor the 
violations of foreign invaders, have been able to efiace 
it. Sanctum Pootje nomen quod nunquam barbari6s 
violavit.” The poem was long misunderstood and degraded 
by vulgar commentators ; the prose works, in which 
Dante had written the National Idea still more ex- 
plicitly, v/cro forgotten — concealed by suspicious tyranny, 
from the knowledge of his fellow-citizens; and * yet, as 
if there had been a compact, an interf;hange of secret life 
between the nation and its poet, oven .the coniir.on people 
who cannot read know and revero his sacred name. At 
Porciaiio, some leagues from the source of the Arno, the 
peasants show a tower in which they say Dante was 
imprisoned. At Gubbio a street bears his name; a house 
is pointed out as having been dwelt in by him. Tlie moun- 
taineers of Talinino, near Udine, tell the travellers that 
there is the giotto where Dante wrote — there the stone 
upon which he used to sit ; yet a little while, and the 
country will inscribe on the base of liis statue : — 

The Italian Nation to the Memory; of its PuortiET. 



FROM THE PnpR TO THE COUNCIL 

Preface. 

( U'ntle)! )H London, 185a ) 

T”e writings lie 10 reprinted bear upon the Religious 
Question: llu'y ronlrvin ihc profound ronv'ietions of one 
who h;is evt’ believed and that all the great qucdlons 
winch ag.lalc lire u oriel ro^jolve ilremsc'lves' into a leli ,.o;is 
question. Those wl 0 reflei I how in all times of moral and 
intello«.‘<iai crisis, llu men who consult their inino.t con 
scient'c, and, williout regard to the powers and jrrejiidices 
of the day, say .il aid rdi it they behove in their he ills, have 
always been raluinni.Ui'd, will not now be arie-lid by the 
abuse of'a few journahils, — the old echo of a clyin; past, — ■ 
who accii'V the Mati-inl ftdrin parly of being iinl)el'(>v'..rs, 
allu'isfs, ai'id alvltor'^ o! disord«:r for the love of diumler 
TliL) wil! read and judge for themselves. They will see, 
from the iiagos iuro repiofluced, dating fioin uSg?, ll.aL we 
have not w.iacil for favourable circumstances, foi the 
sympathy winch trie imprudence of our enemies has excited 
in our lichalf, to express our thoughts, or to attar h that 
which w'c thought mir duly to aUack. They will see also 
that wc have not k. gt bark one lola of our iJigious faith 
from tho^e who p’c enlisted in. Icr the .sr. ,ie p ditical 
banner — thal we have never sacidiccd our con.cicncc to 
the immediate aim our efforts, or to the desire of 
incj-ensing our ranks. 'J’hey will comprehend thal if oiii 
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opinions be«ierroneous, they are at least earnest; and they 
will feel tlie necessity, the duty, of judging them seriously. 
In the silence to which Italy is condemned~a silence 
^^^hicIl she can only break by revolutions — these opinions 
have a collective importance ; they are not only the barren 
thought of an individual ; they are the echo of the thought 
wliich is now subterraneously fermenting in the Italian 
masses, and they have received their first consecration in 
Rome and in Venice. 

When Young Italy raised her banner, now nearly twenty 
years ago, two elements predominated in Italy : superstition 
and materialism. Superstition was the habit of a part of 
the population, to whom all light, all education, was 
forbidden, led astray by a traditional religious sentiment 
conceived in the narrowest sjuril, — of men who, deprived 
of every motive of action, of ab consciousness of the true 
life of citizens, clung with a kind of despair to a heaven 
little understood. Materialism was the natural reaction of 
those w'ho had been able to emancipate themselves from 
the abject spectacle which religion offered, from the brutal 
yoke it .sought to impose upon their intelligence. It was 
said to them, Believe all that we affirm • they replied by 
denying’ all. Luther compared the human mind to a 
drunken peasant upon horseback, who, leaning over on one 
sifle, falls on the other, when you seek to set him upright. 
Many peoples have passed through a similar experience. 
Young Italy rejected at once both materialism and super- 
stition. It declared that in order to acquire the strength 
ncces'^ary to become a nation, Italy must emancipate 
herself not only from the old Catholic belief, but from the 
materialism of the eighteenth century. The first pretended 
a divine sanction to immobility ; the second dried up the 
sources of faith, and logically tended to destroy the idea of 

350 
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duty, and to leave nothing for the object of huiyan worship, 
but right and enjoyment. We wished to progress as ilje 
world prog^e.sscs, according to the will of God, through the 
Life eternal. We did not wish to combat order to 
obtain the satisfaction of certain appetites, panem ei 
circenses^ but for something more elevated; for the dignity, 
the sacred liberty of the human soul, its development in 
love. We sought to fulfil a mission upon earth for our own 
and for our brethren’s good. 

It is not iny purpose to give here an exposition of the 
complete doctrines of Young Italy ; but I hold it impoitanl 
to prove, tliat our language to-day is the same as that of 
twenty ycar.s ago. We have never deviated from it. Now 
as then, uiy picdominnting idea, and the vital thought of all 
my labours, is this : a 'ital sepaiation has been established 
between religious and political belief, between heaven and 
earth; this is why \\c wander gioping from one crisis to 
another, fioni convulsive movement to convulsive move- 
ment, ^iriihout succeeding, without finding peace. It is 
necessary to reunite earth to heaven, polilics to the eternal 
principles whicli sliould direct them ; nothing gieat or 
durable can lie done without this. God, Religion ; the 
People, Libeity in Love; these two w^ords, which as 
individuals wc inscribed on our banner in 1S31, and which 
afterwards— sigi^ificant phenomenon — became llie formula 
of all the dcciccs of Venice and, of Rome, sum up all for 
which wc have combated, all for which wew'ill combiit unto 
victory. ']’he people of Italy instinclucly compichcnded 
this idea- Young Italy became rapidly pc veiful. A 
gradual transformation was cffeit .d in a portion of Us 
enlightijned youth ; which became, I will not say the most 
devoted, but the most constant in devotion, to their country. 
Two or three years of struggle and sulfering suffice to 
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cxhsLust ih^ strength Tphen the inspiring sentiment is only 
qine of reaction, of indignation against oppression : a whole 
life is not tco much Tor the realisation of ar/idea which 
seeks to reunite earth to heaven. 

The party which in Italy has assumed the title of 
Moderate^ came across our path. Imbued with a badly, 
disguised materialism, springing up in the shadow of courts 
which have no other faith than that of power at any price, 
this party has no beliefs it has only opinions. Adopting 
and abandoning them with the same ease, it accommodates 
itself to everything in turn ; princes, republics, concessions, 
popular insurrections, truth and falsehood. It creates 
nothing j it cannot create anydu’ng ; it seeks force^ material 
force, and worships it wherever it is found, and whatever 
name it may bear. It has called itself opportunist At the 
present time it is waning Jig.unst the piiests in Tiedmont, 
in the service of royalty; it would do the same thing 
to-morrow against the princes, in the name of the Pope, 
should the I’ope recommence a career of conccssjpns. In 
rcalit)', the Moderates believe neither in the princes, nor in 
the Pope, nor m the peojilc ; they Tn heve in, their own 
coterie, in their small conceptions,* in their personal 
influence. 'They have neither a grand idea nor a great 
sentiment. They consequently follow, and do not initiate. 
When (diailes Albert, whom they de^^pised, manifested a 
weak ambition which a[^pcared to them capable of serving 
their designs, they proclaimed him the first man of Italy. 
When Pius IX., in wliom as Pope they do not believe, put 
on a semblance of liberalism, they wrote volumes to prove 
that Papacy was to regenerate the whole world. And now, 
even since the affairs of Koine, they do not dream of saying 
to the Pope : You are a falsehood— descend ; they venture 
only to combat his temporal authority, and, at the same 
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time, hypocritically prostrate themselves before (he spiritual 
authority of the father ofbelieoers. What can Italy or tlw 
world hope Vrom such men, and from*’ such a policy ? 

This policy has come to us from Machiavellif But with 
Machiavelli it was not theory, but liistoryi He lived in a 
period of ruin and dissolution; liberty had perished every- 
where ; the last spark was being extinguished in Florence ; 
the Po];)C and the Kmperor having at last coalesced, after a 
struggle which had endured for ages, had vowed to spread 
darkness over all Italy. Corruption had descended from 
the Courts to the middle ranks of society. Cramped by 
the iron hand of the foreigner, the national genius was 
gradually disappearing, and the efforts of the giant Michael 
Angelo and of his great contemporaries, appeared only 
likely to result in immobilising it in stone or on canvas, 
raising to it a magn ficent monument, which might serve it 
for a tomb. Military valour was no longer the buckler 
of a free state. The chiefs of bands, without country, 
without faith, sold their courage, talents, and soldiers to 
the highest bidder. Poor Machiavelli, after having 
endeavourqd to stni^^gle, after having, in his own person, 
protested in prison and under torture, seated himself in 
sonow upon this great rum, and described, after the 
mani'cr of an epitaph, the causes which had occasioned it. 
U.sing the scaljiel of the anatomist upon the corpse, he 
made of his books a long report of his work of dissection. 
And now, these men would inscribe the device of death 
upon the cradle of a new life. Aft'^r more than three 
centmics of that latent renovating transformation, which 
men call death or sleep, Italy is breaking the stone of Iier 
tomb, stirring in all her limbs, making of her winding-sheet 
a banncr'of insurrection ; and instead of bending the knee 
before this awakening nation, instead of crying to it, In the 
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name of G«d and the people^ gird thyself for a supreme effort^ 
nnd ariscy they come coldly and pedantically to read to it a 
chapter of Machiavclli. Oh ! had it at least been that one 
in which life says to his country, “ Thou wilt never again 
have life^ except hy unity; and thou wilt never have unity, 
except by abolishing the Papacy.” 

But they dare not. Tliey would steal, unperceived, some 
fragments of liberty, without teaching the people to com- 
firchend them, or the reason of their right to them ; they 
wage a petty war, which will have a speedy end, against the 
priests, without daring to go to the source of the corruption 
of the priests ; without daiing to say aloud : Liberty is the 
ri^ht and the duty of the human soul; he who pretends 
to enslave the conscience ^ must desire to enchain the, body. 
Strange, that this is the party which in England, in this 
ancient land of liberty and of good sense, finds favour; 
whilst the popular party, the logical party, the openly and 
honestly emancipatory party, is coldly received. A few 
vain good wishes, and a number of injurious s;>spicions, 
behold all the pait that England has as yet taken in a 
question which is pregnant with the fibcrty of *he world — 
the Italian question. The cause — I Seclare it frankly, and 
at once — is that the religious sentiment is expiring in 
England, and that, whilst the form remains intact, the 
foundation is being undermined and co^^^;pted. The unity 
of the religious principle of the Reformation has dis- 
appeared. The divorce, of which 1 spoke above, between 
earth and lic.ivcn has been accomplished in England as 
elsewhere ; and it is because this separation has taken 
place, that Catholicism temporarily gains ground upon 
Protestantism. , 

Let me explain my thought 

A mighty question is now being agitated in Europe 
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between two principles which have divided the«W’orld since 
its creation ; and these two principles are liberty and 
authority.* '‘The human mind desires to progress according 
to its own light, not by favour of concession, blit by virtue 
of the law of its own life. Authority says to it : — AV j/ 
where thou art: J alone strike the hour of the march; when 
I am silent everything should res t^ for all fi ogress which is 
accoMiflished without me and beyond me^ is impious. "J’he 
human mind interrogates itself: it feels its own right and 
power; it finds that the germ of progress is in itself, that 
stiangth and right come to it from God, and not from an 
intermediate power coming between itself and God, as if 
charged to lead it. Hence spring.? revolt and resistance, 
and hence the ancrnalous situation of Europe. The con- 
science of the hun nn race is struggling with tradition, 
which desires to encl.ain it ; the future and the past dispute 
for the collective life of humanity, and for that of the 
individual. The man who in these struggles, ever stifled 
yet ever jrcappearing, — in this senes of manifestations and 
violent repressions which have constituted European history 
for two-thirds of a century, — sees only the action of some 
turbulent factions, or the result of some accidental or 
material causc.s, such as a deficit, a famine, a secret con- 
spiracy or cabinet intrigue, understands nothing of the facts 
of history, nothiijg of the laivs^ of which, through tho.se 
facts, history becomes the expression. And he who in the 
great questions of the suflrage, or proletarian emancipation, 
and of nationality, sees nothing but the subjects of political 
discussion, having no connection vrilh the religious idea, 

* It will be seen that the word authoiity is here used in a narrower 
sense than i!j usual with Mazzmi. He simply means the existing reli 
giuus authority, which he has always declared to be but the phantom of 
authority. 
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with^he prc^vidential development of humanity, understands 
neither man nor God, and degrades to the proportions of 
a pigmy intellectual edntest, that which is, in f#ct, a battle 
^ of giants, cj which the stake is a stop in advance in the 
universal educatign of mankind, or a step backw'ard towards 
the world which we had believed to have ended with the 
middle ages. 

J3etwcen the two great armies which sustain the combat, 
maiaudcrs and free corps have undoubtedly introduced 
themselves and falsified its character ; between the two 
doctrines represented in the two camps, a multitude of 
exaggerations, of dangerous utopias, of fake and immoral 
jihilosophics, have come to throw trouble and alarm in men’s 
minds. 

It matters little. The leal question remains as I have 
stated it. All these irregular Cossac k like movements \vill 
disappear, like the shaiji-shootcis of an army, wlien the 
hour arrives for the masses to begin to move. It matters 
little also for what 1 now dcsiic to .say, whether the result 
of the struggle ought to be, as some imagine, Ihtf absolute 
abolition of the principle of aiitlior'rty and the pure and 
simple ciill.ronenKnt of liberty; or vfhether, as* 1 believe, 
the future holds in reserve a great collictive religious mani- 
festation, in which the tw'o terms, authority and liberty, 
tradition and individual conscience, will both be recognised 
as essential elements to the normal development of life, and 
united in one whole, become at once the safeguaid of belief 
and of progress. What is certain is th.at transfoimation 
implies death, and that the new authority can never be 
founded until after the complete overthrow of that which 
now exists. 

The destruction of authority, such as it now exists ; the 
proclamation of human liberty, v. iicther as a means or as 
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the end, — this is the problem which Europe^has nbw to 
solve. Right or wrong, the human mind believes that^it 
sees a glim^Dse of new destinies, of ‘d new heaven ; and in 
order to prepare itself to realise them, it claims, its indepen- 
dence ; it desires to interrogate humai\ity upon what it 
believes, upon what it expects and hopes ; it desires to pass 
under revision the laws of life, of its being ; — old authoiity 
would forbid the attempt. 

The question is a vital one; and one would have 
thought it impossible that there should exist a single people, 
or a single man, who did not feci the necessity of deciding 
between the two camps, and of giving to one or the other 
his name and his active adhesion. And nevertheless it is 
not so. 'riic solidarity of all in support of the principle in 
which they believe ’s only understood on one side. And 
this side, with shanu be it said, is that of old authority. 

All tlie powers whose rallying cry is Authority^ are allied 
for the defensive and for the offensive ; they fulfil amongst 
each other the duties of fraternity , when one is attacked 
the olhels fly to its aid , in time of peace an universal pro- 
paganda rallies the 'means of all. They have a plan, a 
combined' "action, ai.d a visible symbol, the Pope. They 
do not believe in him ; but they feel the want of a common 
standard, and they support him. Schismatics, orthodox 
believers, materialists, all those who deny the liberty of the 
human conscience and its manifestation by acts, join hands 
around his throne. 

It is not thus with the nations or individuals whose 
rallying cry is Liberty. 'I’hey may recognise their brothers 
in the ideal spiicre ; they fail to do so upou the field oi 
reality. Each sustains, defends what he has been able to 
conquer of liberty for himself; no one exerts himself for the 
triumph of the principle elsewhere. The life of God is only 
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sacred* to the|p so far as it is diffused in their own sphere ; 
beyond their own frontiers it becomes indifferent to them : 
they abandon it to chance, they deliver it o«;r to the 
enemy. NojDrotection is afforded to the peoples who are 
tortured and desttoyed, no hindrance is offered to the 
hobtile forces which stifle life in its cradle, or prevent the 
tnith from manifesting itself. To the cry oi Authority every 
where and for all^ they oppose that of Liberty for those who 
possess it To the insolent, audacious intervention exeicised 
by the other camp, they reply : — Neutrality^ non-interven- 
tion ^ — not for all, for they do nothing to prevent the 
intervention of others, — but for themselves. Austria and 
Trance intervene in Italy ; Prussia in the states of Germany, 
Russia in Hungary. England, the United States, Switzer- 
land, fold their amis, and tacitly aid the triumph, which tl\ey 
believe to be iniquitous, of old authority over liberty. Like 
Pilate, they wash their hands of the blood of the just — they 
would reply to God with the answer of Cain, Am I my 
brother's ketfer / 

A people, the Italian people, rises up. It goes •straight 
to the heart of the question, to the palladium of tlic enemy’s 
camp. It proposes to cut the knot,* to emaifhipate the 
world, to end ihe struggle for all by a single blow. 
Authority has its seat, its source, its raditUing centre at 
Rome. Authority pretends that it lives in the love of all, 
that it is sanctified by universal consent,* that a factious 
minority is all tliat opposes it. Italy pro^'cs indisputably 
the reverse. It interrogates publicly, peacefully, the wishes 
of men in the very place where authority has always reigned 
without opposition, where it has been able to seduce, mis- 
lead, and corrupt at its pleasure. An unanimous voice 
replies : — The authority which governs us is a falsehood; it is 
not wot thy to guide us, the Pope is no longer our head; we 
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appeal to God^ to liberty^ and to our conscience. ^ The royalty 
of the Pope, all that could be aboliahed by dccne^^ is 
abolished^ The Pope flees. 

A banner bearing these principle-involving and eternal 
words, God and tiie people^ floats above .the Vatican. Not 
a man raises liis hand to protest in favour of the Pope ; not 
a man bends the knee before the bulls of excommunic.ation 
hurled from Gacta. And to this demonstration, for the 
benefit of tlie woild’s cause, on the part of a people whicli 
has always served this cause, how has Protestantism 
replied? How has England replied? What has been 
done to save this people, when, in defiance of all riglit, and 
without the smallest provocation, four governments leagued 
together to crush U, and sent their armies to tear down by 
brute force the sacn d banner of liberty of conscience ? 

There exists gre., agitation at the present moment in 
Protestant I'higland on account of the attempted encroach- 
ments of Catholicism. Think you that these attempts would 
have taken place if the people’s banner were still floating at 
Rome? Think you that the Pope would have sent his 
Catholic hierarchy from Gaela ? 

Papacy* excluded' from Rome, is, it is well known. Papacy 
excluded from Italy. Papacy excluded from Italy is 
Papacy excluded from Europe. Place the Pope at I.yons 
or Seville — he will no longer be Pope, he will only be 
a dethroned kinh. 

Protestantism has not understood this : there is so little 
remaining of the deep conviction, so little of the enthusiasm 
which produced the Rcfoiraation, that with regard to tlie 
great question in dispute at Rome, it assumed an attitude 
of scepticism, it contented itself by asking whether such or 
such a ifian governing in that city belonged to one political 
school or another, whether he was a partizan of a system 
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of terror or^f justice; it entered into a polemic with 
ic'^cct to individuals; the work^ the providential work, 
^vhich was being accomplished there by iri^truments 
jlestined, whatever might be their character, to disappear 
the day after, completely escaped its notice. And when 
Austrians, Neapolitans, and Frenchmen marched against 
Rome it could not summon up sufficient energy to say : 
Hold; a (juesHon of relif^ious faith is there at issue^ and we 
will not allow it to be decided by brute force. And yet we 
gave it sufficient time to pionounce this prohibition. 

Protestantism has thus given to the world, I repeat it, 
a striking demonstration of want of power, of decay. It 
will L'Apiate it bitterly, if it docs not hasten to repair the 
mistake it has committed 

Faith begets faith. You cannot expect that men should 
believe in yours, when they see that it docs not furnish you 
with the consciousness of a right, or the feeling of a duly to 
fulfil. You have looked on v/ith indifference whilst the 
liberty of the human soul was being crushed beyond your 
gales: you w'ill be thought little worthy of defending it within. 

Faith is also wanting to the Pope ; bflt he has something 
which repkaces it in the eyes of the % odd ; htf has the 
audacity, the obstinacy, and tho iiiiscrupnlous logic of 
}ii3 false jjrinciplcs. He attacks ; you fortify yourselves for 
defence : he advances ever, with tho continuous motion of 
tho serpent ; you move by fits and sfbrts under the 
impulse of fear: he s.iys, Seivilude for all ; you. say, 
Liberty for tis alone. You will not have it ; or rather, 
you already have it not You are slaves, in tho slavery 
of your brethren. Hcuco it is that your contracted 
inspiration no longer focundatea the souls of men. There is 
no religion without faith in tho solida. ity of tho huilian race. 

I have here said what is to me tho touch-stone of every 
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faith. When any one says to me : Behold^ a gooU man, 
T ask, llovj many souls lias he saved ? when any one 
to me : fiehold a religious people I inquire what it has* 
done and suffered to bring huinanity to its belief. 

It is to 7rta7i, and not to a certain nqmbor of men^ that 
God has given life, the sun, the fruits of the cartli, his law, 
and the capability of comprehending and of obeying it. 1 1 
was for all men that Jijsus died upon the Cross. And you 
who honour tho name of God and murmur unceasingly the 
name of Christ, what have you given, what do you give for 
all men 1 For v/hoo do you die, for whom do you dare 
martyrdom? 13y what acts do you render testimony to tho 
unity of the human race, of which you arc only a member. 
What woil; of education do you accomplish upon earth? 
You found e&tiD.j slim cuts for the sale of Bibles, you 
smuggled tho divjji word across forbidden frontiers; 
but know you not tliat the foundation, the commencement 
of all education is liberty? Have you so completely lost 
the spirit, are you so blind to all but the dead letter of tho 
law, ns' not to know that it i.s to man that God allotted the 
gift of clerstandirrg and of iiitcrproting his will, and that 
''0 sla\e'i3 not a man, but the form, the material part of 
.nan alone ? 

/ J here iccurs to me the idea which I expressed above 
upon the unholy divorce which has taken place between 
earth and heaven. This divorce is one of the character- 
istics of the existing Protestant agitation, and it stamps 
upon it another marked inferiority as corapaied with the 
Catholic propaganda. 

Man is one : created in the image of God, .a thinks and 
acts. Thought, Action, and that which causes him to 
translate- his Thought in action, Ixive : behold his 1 rinily, 
the reflection of that mysterious Trinity which lives in God. 
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JTe wlio has^ot the conception or feeling of this Unity — 
h'^who would destroy it by dividing faith from works, 
t/iou^hi from action^ thtf moral from the practiAl or the 
pohtical maij, is not truly religious. He would break the 
chain v.hif !i aUacUes earth to heaven. 

K.aith and heaven are for me the lowest and the ifighcst 
steps of the Udder of human progress. Man is placed 
upon earth not to vegetate, not to expiate, not to contem- 
pUtc ; l)ut to progress ; to walk in the patli of life 
according to the Im7v of .vhich God has placed the germ 
in h:s hc'^rt; to accoin].lish his own education, and that of 
oihcrs, according to the providenti.al design ; to manifest, 
to prac his belief. The iinuiU and the endurance of 
this mi'ji.estation are the measure of his responsibility 
fulfilled, of which libeity is the sine ijua noji. 'rhoiighti* 
complete- itself in action ; faith in woJls. God thinks 
only in woiking. With ’s weak beings this identification 
of Ihouglii and action can only be obtained .'^‘cp by step, 
through labour, suffering, and sclf-sacniice. Hu' this is 
the aim of oiir eaithly life and it i.s f.xith which gives us 
slrenglii to attain it. lean concei\e religion in no other 
manner. It teaches us to do the will of Goti oA*ea:th, as 
it is clone hi heaven. It is supreme. It gives the law, the 
piinriplcs which pohtical action ought to re disc. 

rill-, unity of man has been felt by the Pope ; and, 
thtrefore, he evinces that antagonism, of rtliicli the follow- 
ing pages upon the Kncyclica w.ll be found to speak ; the 
very foundation of his doctrine implies it. Pope and King 
are indissolubly connected : the one completes and defends 
the other. 

The Pojie sa)’s : “7>V subservient to my word in all that 
concerns the things of heaven^ I’h.. King say« : “ /* 
subsennent to my word in all that loruerns the thinj^s of 
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tarth." They make use by turns of excomm;inicati6n and 
bombardment, of the priest and of the executioner. ^ 

The ^Voteslantism of to-day denies human unity, the 
link between earth and heaven. It pretends to emancipate 
thought, while leaving action submissive and enslaved. 
It wolild join conscience and servitude, slavery and liberty. 
No possible success can await on its propaganda. 

I have read the writings of the men who protest against 
the encroachments of Catholic Rome ; I have hearkened to 
the speeches uttered by them in their meetings. I have 
not met with a single expres.sion of sympathy for the Rome 
of the People and for Liberty; not a single prayer for the 
emancipation of Italy from the chains which forl^id hci all 
movement, all spiritual education. We have nothing to do, 
they say, with pol.i cal ciucstions. Is it then by leaving 
man in the hands of .lis oppressors that you would elevate 
and emancipate his soul ? Is it by leaving erect llie Idol 
of blind Foice, in the service of Imposture, that you think 
to raise in the human soul an altar to the God of a free 
conscic^hcc ? Moses broke the idols to pieces ; he knew 
well that so long ast-the idols existed there would always be 
idolaters.'' 

Every so called religioii.s agitation against Papacy will l)c 
vain which does not take in hand tlie Italian political 
question. While the Pope possesses Italy, he will have a 
footing in every' part of luirope. It is the Italian nation 
alone that can -annihilate Papacy. Would you introduce 
the light and air of heaven within oiir jnson ? Help us to 
break open its gates, to throw clowm its walls 1 and the air 
and the light of God will pour in to u.vigomte and 
enlighten us. Help us to reconquer liberty of speech ; 
you will find that our first word will be Lifier(v oj cofiscience, 
Petition your government, not to arrest the progress of 
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Cathoticism |mongst yourselves — how can it attempt to 
SOW* — but, remembering for once at least that England also 
has rights and duties !n Europe, to put a stdp to the 
jirolongcd scandal of a foreign occupation of Rome : and 
be sure that twei\ty-four hours after our deliverance the 
Roj‘C shall flee towards Gacta, and soon much farther than 
Gacia. 

All agitation which does not make this its object will be 
vain ; not only because Italy bound, gagged, and with the 
sword of the oppressor at her thioat, cannot make any 
response or derive any advantage from the fraction of truth 
which may be therein contained, before she has broken 
tliat sword ; but also because it is immoral ; because it 
fails to recognise the unity of man ; because it betrays the 
sacred duty of rendering assistance to every victim oC 
assassination; and because it is in reality, I believe, a 
secret compromise between lukewarm religious belief and 
political prejudices which it is feared to alarm. 

We have sometimes been asked, if, when once emanci- 
pated, w'e should proclaim ourselves riolcslants. It is not 
for individuals to reply. The countrj^ free to interrogate 
itself, will follow the inspirations tha'# God wifi* send it. 
J\eligion is not a matter of conti.act; and those who 
address such a question to us, can have but little faith in 
that which they piofess to believe to be the truth. For 
ii')self, i would not bargain even for life liberty of my 
country by profaning my soul with falsehood. But this, 
with my hand ui)on my heart, I can answer to them : — 

Catholicism is dead. Religion is eternal. It will be the 
soul, the thought of the new World. Isvery man lias in his 
own heart an altar, upon which, if he invoke it in earnest- 
ness, purity, and love, the sjiirit of God will descend. 
Conscience is sacred ; it is free. But truth is one, and faith 
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may anticipate the time, when, from the free 'Conscience of 
enlightened men, beneath the breath of God, shall be giv-jn 
forth a religious Harmony, more mighty, more potent in 
love and life, than any to which Humanity has yet lent ear. 

But in order that the death of Catholicism may be re- 
vealed to men, llie air must circulate freely, and reach, in 
order to destroy, the coipse which stands as yet erect. In 
order that man may invoke in earnestness, purity, and love, 
the spirit, the truth of God, he must be emancipated from a 
state which leaches him immorality, egotism, hatred, and 
mistrust. And in order that truth may triumph over error, 
it must be free to proclaim itself in the full light of day* 
This consummation we can offer in exchange for the 
support which we demand. 
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{/'rom tke IlaUan del Popolo of September 1 849.) 

The pages here subjoined were written by me, at the 
request of an edito/, and almost at the stroke of a pen, as 
far back as 1832. j'rcfixed to a few copies of a translation 
of Didier’s woik upon ihe 'Flircc Principles — they bad little 
or no publicity. This, however, is not my reason for re- 
printing them. The reason is to be found in their date. 
Profoundly comhneed that the religious question imperi- 
ously demands a solution ; convinced that Papacy having 
abused its mission, which w'as already exhausted, for some 
four centurie.s, is now a corrupt institution and a mere 
mockery of religion; convinced, th.at having its own 
faith and that of others, lost all inspiration, “ all under- 
standing* or love of humanity, all power of infusing 
life in the coming generations, demanding the food 
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of thfe soul, — Papacy reduced to a state of negation can 
produce notiiing henceforth but materialism, a condition of 
society which it can dominate to tyranny, and the' degrading 
worship of the mere interests of religious trade; convinced 
' that the day has arrived for every honest man to break the 
guilty silence, and to declare to it, as his conscience 
dictates, Thou art a He condemned by God and mem begone: 
7 ve worship not phantoms ; — I am glad to be able to say to 
myself and to my readers, that my convictions date from 
seventeen years ago. Late events have confirmed, they 
did not inspire them. I know not what it is to be ani- 
mated by revenge or reaction. I'hose men who, themselves 
deijiived of all faith, cannot believe in that of others, the 
men who accused I-amennais of having abandoned the . 
rai)acy because a cardinal’s hat had not been ofiered him, 
will say to me j Your war against Papacy is an answer to 
the dc feat of Rome, I therefore point out, not to them, 
but to those who might be deceived by them, my opinions 
in 1832. Those opinions, conceived in the death-like 
repose of an exile imposed by a Prince and not' by the 
Pope, might err through audacity but. not through anger. 
Even when I saw the bombs funow thj» sky of ^lOme, and 
foreign soldiers, as in the middle ages, assault her walls, 
hewing down her valiant sons in the name of an institution 
in which they did not believe, I did not feel anger, but the 
deepest pity and grief; pity for Pius, w’*o, not naturally 
bad, but misled by wicked men and by the pride of princely 
dominion, will die with remorse in his soul ; grief that the 
Papacy should not be able or willing to sink solemnly, like 
the sun in the immensity of the ocean, conscious of the 
religious transformation w'hich Providence is maturing for 
humanity, and itself transmitting the connecting link and 
the initiating word to believers. But it seems to be 
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decreed that great institutions at the expiration ot the 
period of life allotted to them should be extinguished in 
mire or in blood. 

It is over seventeen years since T wrote : — 


“ Italy, setting aside the great and important spectacle of 
a people aspiring to regain its unity, independence, and 
liberty, presents at the picsciil time a phenomenon that 
merits tlie attention of the peoples, and of all those who 
wat.'h w’lth attention the progress of humanity. In the 
midst of all the attempts at insurrection which spring up and 
expire to be roproduecd the day after, in the midst of that 
universal fe.iucnt nliich extends from the Alps to the 
Pliaro, like a boiling spring, whose source is in the Roman 
soil, — a great fact, an .European fact, is being accomplished. 
There is something more in this hud than an opjircsscd 
and excited population ; something more than a multitude 
desirous of the amelioration of its material condition; 
something more than a few communes insisting upon their 
franchise. Theie ib the development of a moral revolution, 
the manifestation ol a moral law, the proclamation of a 
principle of inoial liberty. There is the human race at the 
gates of Rome, imperiously demanding its franchise." 

“Papacy rs Expiring. — Papacy is Extinct.” 

“ The moral power of the Papacy has long been dead in 
Europe. Luther dt‘'troyed it by withdrawing from it the 
north. It sufiiced for a single city to deny that pow’er, and 
to be able to hold out in its denial, to inflict upon it a mor- 
tal wound, and to show that Papacy had fulfilled its mi.ssion 
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upon cartl^ and no longer corresponded to the wants and 
intellectual condition of humanity. 

“From the time when the authority of th^ hand that 
once ruled urhi ef ordi was disputed by one-third of 
P’urope, the dea^h-struggle of Papacy commenced. Papacy 
is a religion, and the necessary characteristic of religious 
unity is universality. From that time forward the power of 
catliolicisra waned. Every Pope, upon ascending the 
throne, found the extent of his dominion diminished. It 
was like a territory the shores of which are insensibly con- 
sumed by the ocean ; a flower which every breath of wind 
despoils. As if impelled by some powerful hand— by the 
hand of progressive civilisation — ^princes, peoples, philo- 
sophers, sectarians, voluntarily or involuntarily conspired to 
overthrow the colossus whose head wus in the clouds and 
whose feet were of clay. 'I'o throw off the yoke of Rome 
was, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the pre- 
dominant idea of Italian and foreign governments. They 
considered themselves great and strong every time that 
Ihcy had resisted, and triumphed over the pretensions of 
Rome. • 

“ Naples refused her tribute, violatifld her coinmands, and 
commissioned writers to dispute the papal rights; and if 
afterwards the Neapolitan government allowed the men on 
whom it had imposed this oflicc to be persecuted by priests 
and inquisitors, it was but the habit of tytanny, which avails 
itself of the instrument, and then destroyi it; but the fruits 
remained. Joscpli II. in Germany and Leopold in Italy 
assailed Papacy with the energy of reform. The priest 
Ricci and the synod of Pistoia encouraged the emancipa- 
tion. Tlie Jansenists spread them'^elves everywhere, and 
endeavoured to recall the ancient religious Severity of 
, primitive Christianity. Voltaire published a crusade against 
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Catholic Rome, and supported it, if not with prpfiindity of 
thought and ^historical philosophy, yqt with an activity and, 
variety of weapons truly prodigious'. Then the torrent 
broke forth ; the revolutionary lava which swept ,the entire 
past from its throne. Then Napoleon, imprisoning the 
Pope, dragging him to Paris, threatening him, and obliging 
him to compromise politically with him, completed the dis- 
grace and abasement of Papacy. Afterwards, the giant 
having fallen, and the political inertia allowing a return to 
the peaceful studies of philosophy, the spiritual and eclectic 
schools arose — schools which, without denying the religious 
sentiment, ceased to recognise Papacy as an essential 
clement thereto. 

“ In the entire Catholic world, De Maistre alone remained 
to the Pope — De Mai>.t;o, who made him the victim of a 
system lo^^ically deduces, joining with him the absolute 
king and the executioner; Catholicism, despotism, and 
capital punishment being, according to De Maistre, the 
three bases of Society ; the three elements, in fact, of the 
old workf, which the new one was destroying. To-day 
Catholicism is extinct.' It is necessary to repeat it, to repeat 
it to all, in 'order that'ihey may direct their eflbrts to found 
a new unity. 

“ Humanity has made a step in advance, and is seeking 
a new symbol. Attempts at new religions, ridiculous in 
themselves, yet sh’ow that a void has been created. The 
few who have arisen to uphold the Catholic banner, en- 
deavouring to associate it with a liberty of their own, betray 
their utter powerlessness to support it alone : everv religion 
has kad apostles, when it was dying ; but their lamentations 
are over a corpse. They deceived, and still deceive them- 
selves as Vo the number of their followers, because some, 
seeing victory secure, turn back to examine this symbol;^ 
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an3 they not perceive that it is a poetical feeling towards 
^ a grand ruin, not a return of faith, which, once extinguished, 
is never renewed. ‘The Avenir has ceaseef to appear: 
Lamennais, a man who perhaps would have been a Calvin 
had he found Qitholicism rooted and secure, is in Rome to 
behold the idol overthrown, and to free himself from an 
illusion ; the European Revieio languishes ; Chateaubriand 
is mute, and will remain so. Papacy is extinct — a worn-out 
form, preserved yet a little while for the veneration of the 
lovers of antiquity. The Pope, not being able to convince, 
puts to death. He protects his inviolability by armed 
ruffians. He defends the vicarship of Christ with Swiss 
and Austrian bayonets. No other roof now remains to him 
but the cupola of St. Peter \ and one day or other the 
banner of liberty waving from the tem[)le shall drive him 
even from that asylum. Rash futile excommunications 
alone remain to him — old arms, worn-out for three ages ; 
and he casts them about at random, like weapons abandoned 
by a flying man. 

“The dchtniction of the Papacy wns inevitHble in the 
destinies of humanity, and reveals* the action of a social 
element hitherto neglected, and wh'fth threatens to avenge 
itself, the popular element. Papacy was formerly a power, 
because it supported itself upon the people. It alone con- 
stituted a visible centre of association. It recognised, to a 
certain degree, the principle of capacity, excluding in the 
eailier times the aristocracy, opening the way to the man of 
the people, to the serf, to arrive at ecclesiastical dignity. 
It waged war against feudalism ; war against princely 
power : it opposed to the spectre, the altar. Therefore the 
people in Italy were principally Guclpli, while in the rest of 
Europe they adhered to the throne, where the kings warred 
against the predominance of the seignorial element. After 
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the death of Julius II, the last great Pope, cwhen the 
pontiffs perceived that the people began to feel itself power- « 
ful, and to look for the revealer of ife destinies clsewliere 
than in the Vatican, they leagued themselves, witli the 
kings. This unequal alliance, contracted between the 
Guelph and Ghibcllinc principles, sworn enemies for ages, 
is the most convincing proof of the fall of Papacy. Put, 
even before this, the destroying worm had already invaded 
the idol ; the Papacy introduced the germ of its own 
destruction, when it assumed and enlarged its temporal 
dominion. It is necessary for religions to hold themselves 
supieme in an intellectual and moral sphere. Contact 
with facts and material phenomena destroys them ; taking 
away their pre stige, and bringing before the multitude the 
metaphysical principle which shapes them, applied to the 
thousand cases which admit or call for examination. At 
the present time, the people is neither Guelph nor 
Ghibcllino, but* stands aloof, distrustful of both parties, 
abhorring the one, and abhorring and despising the other ; 
invoking the Moses who shall disclose to them the promised 
land. ' 

“ And yCtJ Papacy Still stands erect ; although worn out 
and undermined on all sides, it stands erect, a pretext for 
the machinations of absolutist governments ; a visible 
centre alike for cunning and incapability ; a loathsome 
symbol j but still* keeping the field, and disputing the 
ground from thosowho would lay there the foundations of 
another temple. While the idol stands, its shadow will 
continue to cast darkness around; priests, jesuits, and 
fanatics will shelter themselves beneath its shad to distuib 
the world ; while it stands, discord will exist bclw'cen inoial 
and material society, between right and fact, between the 
present and the imminent future. And the Papacy will 
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Stan3 until^new-born Italy shall overthrow the throne on 
j’hich it is upheld. In Italy, then, is the solution of the 
European question. ‘To Italy belongs the hig*h office of 
proclaiming^ the general emancipation, solemn and accom- 
plished. And Italy will fulfil the duty entrusted to her 
by civilisation. Then will the peoples hasten to gather 
round another principle. Then will the south of Europe be 
placed in equilibrium with the north. 

“Awakened Italy shall enter into the European family. 
How solemn her resurrection ! Twice has she awakened, 
since the fall of pagan Romo closed up the way of ancient 
civilisation, and she became the cradle of the new. The 
first time a Word went forth from Italy, which substituted 
an European spiritual unity for the triumph of material 
force. The second time she diffused over the world fehe 
example of civilisation in arts and literature. The third 
time her mighty hand will destroy the symbol of the middle 
ages and will substitute social unity for the old spiritual 
unity. From Rofmc alone can the Word of modern umUj go 
foriliy because from Rome alone can come the ahsoluffe debtruc- 
tion of the ancient unity. Rut — beunuse catholic unity is 
extinct, because Papacy has done i*s work, * making of 
itself a mere prince and the servant of princes in an epoch 
fatal to princes — we must not conclude that religion is 
extinct, and that henceforward political theories only are 
to rule humanity. Political theories haw now more than 
ever need of a religious sanction. Without this they must 
be always uncertain, deprived of all secure foundation, or 
firm support. Tho general will is a fitting foundation for 
governments ; but where the ginicral principles which 
regulate tho moral world are not evidenced in their acts, 
where they are not reduced to maxims, to recogftised laws, 
there will never be a general will. Tho discovery of these 
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principles and tbo deduction of their inviqjability, by 
proving them of origin superior to tlie power of the 
individual' is precisely the task of present civilisation. 
And to this end should the e/Ibits of all minds desirous 
of establishing the social edifice upon a splid foundation bo 
directed. 

“ Ileligion is eternal. Religion — superior to philosophy 
—is Iho bond that unites men in the communion of a 
recognised gem-rating Principle, and in the consciousness of 
a common teiidoncy and mission; it is the Word which 
shall raise the standard of Humanity in the midst of the 
nations of the earth, 

“ Religion is lliunanity. 

“Men li.ivc need of unity. Without unity progress is 
impossible. 'I'lieie may be movement, but it will not be 
uniform or concern ^ated. There will be first disorder; 
then opposition ; finally anarchy. 

“Men cannot remain in a stale of anarchy. When they 
are left to it, N\hcn the directing minds do not hasten to 
extingui^ii it by the revelation of nioial Principles, scepti- 
cism, materialism, and indifference to every thing superior 
to the individual ar««in I reduced into the struggle. Amongst 
us, tile Catholic faith being shaken by the progress of 
intelligence, and the shafts of lidiculc, men turned anxiously 
to any reforms, any doctrines that promised to substitute a 
new order of things for the one destroyed. Unfortunately, 
tyranny, remaining the master, forbade reforms ; forbade that 
new ways should be opened to the people, to gather lound 
something positive and secure. It followed, then, that men’s 
minds being unsettled, failing to pciceive the n' w Woid, and 
having lost the old, either took refuge again in superstition, 
or adopted materialism ; and at the present tunc there is, 
p^COQScquently, a want of harmony between the masses and 
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the c^ucatcc^ classes of the nation ; there is mistrust on one 
s^ie, indifference upon the other. There is iiidiflerence, 
because materialism is* not a belief. It has no^ faith, no 
^consciousnegs of something higher; it recognises no 
mission — lives in itself, by itself, with itself— looks at facts, 
and neglects principles — and remains a cold and calculating 
doctrine of individualism. \Vith such a doctrine great 
peoples are not created, because great pcoiilcs arc those 
Mho represent and develop an idea in humanity ; and 
materialism does not produce, but rather excludes every 
general idea^ making self-interest a law for every thing ; 
sclf-inteiest, a doctrine ever variable, dilTering in every 
individual, according to yeais, circumstances, the accidents 
of climate, and other physical causes. The consequences 
of this state of things in Italy are evident to all. • 

“ There is no movement in literature, in the sciences, in 
tlio arts, in philosophy, in law. There is no political 
movement, save of a reactionary nature. 

“In literature, men well known for the servility of their 
political doctrines preach liberty of the mind, indeflendouce 
from rules, the emancipation of poetic genius; claiming for 
themselves the right of conducting tiiie iiitcllcSt through 
the ruins of the middle agfjs, or the ravings of mysticism ; 
whilst men loving liberty and.tlio progressive development 
of civil government, refuse the same progressive dovelop- 
inont to literature, restricting it witlun •certain codes, as 
antiquated as Papacy, v'ithout perceiving athat the human 
intellect cannot divide itself in two halves, and advance 
with one-half whilst it stands still with the other. History 
has bccomtr a collection of facts, and nothing more; an 
embcllushmeiit, often a burden to the memory; neither a 
revealer of wisdom, nor a guide to the future f because 
where you do not put forward prominently facts of a 
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cenaiii order, where you do noL relate thoui^ in a uianner 
whioli reveals an idea, v/here you do not deduce fjom Lh'Mii 
amoral faw, wli.it can one k-acli you today \>liich 
another may not fal.''if)f toiuoriow? What other tendency 
can history i;ivo you, if not that most fatal tendency 
to douljtl J'JiilosnpIiy docs not exist anion:^ us. We hii\o 
bomo oliservations on fn-ts; .some researches concerning' I he 
manner hy wliich ccitain physiological phenoinena aie 
produced, hut theie is no science of cau^c^ -there are no 
primary laws of the intellect. Political movement exio.U, 
becauso where tyranny reaches its uirnos>t limit it neces- 
sarily moves tiu} minds cf men to hatred and to ven,i;i'anee, 
if to iiotliini; else. Jhit enduring constancy iii saciihee, 
faith in the futun* and in ourselves, and above nil unilv of 
symbol, (ciUiuty of the jauie aim, the btieno''of means, 
and unwearied prop, \ndisni do not exist among Ub, or aro 
very i.i.e, TIiitc i,- ndignation, grief, individn il etunage; 
but tlieie, is discOuiMgeiiumt, division, susiiioion, mistrust of 
eveiy tiling and of everybody, 

Jt 13 of the most urgent imporlanco to wittidiaw mens 
minds fimii such a jiato--and for this Iheie is no hope Imt 
in a powon’ul unityw-iii orio failli — one bond- ono ci i..niou 
liope. 

'• 1A> dibiic to givO life and movement to liteia'nir, 
to the arts, and to .science? Hartuoiiiso Ihi'in togt tin r 
point out the Miiiiuatc connection which runs ihrough all, 
and give to all a, common aim. 

“J)o you desire tliat intellect should advanio]- ioieot 
It towards the same aim : do not c: bain oiu’ of its 
faculLiei whilst you emaneipato aii /ther. Ins, • a ifh ti 
grand conception wbitli will render it fruit give it a 
direction^ and trust it to it.self. 

“Do you desiro tlmt your citizous ahouid become fiec ? 
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I'V tJjf'in a lofty souse of their ov\n dignity, of 

th<iii own in\ iol'ihility, of their own power. Do not lower 
the coneejUioti of liberty to them, but raitO thein to it: 
{^on\ert it intQ a mission, and create them its apostle-:. ; say to 
them tliat 11 k re is Ji, moral law supeiior to them, whkh binds 
them all, in 0110 bond, to the ex<‘cution of a great design ; 
to the rif'ice, if noLOssary, of the individual to society. 

“ Find, in biiort, a unity — and prelix it to reform, and to 
'il! the ellurl=> towaidi it. iVesent yourselves to the nation 
with a tabh. of duties and of rights. 

“ Procl'Hin, in woids that the multitudes will undcistand, 
the nioi.d ftrintiphs winch should pre-'idc over their 
ri ^ neiatloi'*, * 

“ !\.( ligiou is the sanction of those lights, ul iliosc duties, 
of li’OjO pnthiLks. 

‘‘ y IS c.xtiiK't . hut Pel'gKM) is cteiiial. Papacy is 
only a fonn, a fonn now ant qijat..'<], wotn out by the Uni 
that luu: laukagoi e a devek)[/ n« nt, ..nd w'hich sechs to 
in.uiiicg itself 

“ ('adiolu 1 .111 is c.xtiiif t , ’u'! )ou ivho watch o\ci Its hicj, 
leniLinhir tliai tiallioliiiMn 1, onl> a 'a 4 1 , an circncous 
applaatioii, llm malttia-ism <>« (JluistSiinty. Reiueinhcr 
that Ciirisli iiuty is a revilation and a si iteunai^ >t />finti/^:ei, 
oi feila.n relations of man WiJi that whkh is hc)ond him- 
'Jl, wJmh were unknown t 4 > Pag iiiisni. Remember that 
il vise I'liiK ipks aie the same liiat are instiibcd upon the 
liannci ol Jll lovens of libeity. Ronieinbcr that religions 
Jie nk changed by lae*', 1 ‘ji by time, [.1 ogress, and the 
iiiamU Million ol .vine new' principle ; and that whosoever 
altempis to subslilute htmsell lor the .ige and for those 
cau->C'., IS guilty of a foolish and lata! nr take ReTneinbcr, 
ni short, that a leiigioius piinciple has always piesicled over 
iwo-lhirds of the 1 evolutions of single peoples, and all the 
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^reat rcvoUuions of humanity ; and that to dysiie to abolish 
it }ou lia\c no other to substitute, whcic then' is 

neither cducjliuii, nor any profound conviction of geiuaal 
flulics, not .1 unilorm conscience, nor the liabit of liigh 
social viitue, is the same thing as to create a void, to opem 
an abyss, which you yom selves will pcihiijis be tlic first to fill. 

“rcrli-ips in icligion, as in politics, the age of the sytniol 
IS jiissing aw.iy, and a solemn manifestation may be 
iipjiioai bing ul the Idea us yet hidden in that •'Vinbol. 
Veihaps the disiovcry of a new relation — that of tlie 
individual 'o luimanity — may lay the loundalioii of a new 
religKM.-, bond, as the relatkin of the individual with nature 
was tbe soultif payaniMn , as llic lelation of the individual 
With (lod hns he n the oul of Cdnistianity. Ian whatever 
m5vy be m .store lot tla lu lure, whatever new rv v Ja'oon of 
our d\ 'Limes awaits u.s, ’* behoves us rnearnvhile rot to 
forget th.ji t br.'ti.iuity w > the lust to put forwaid the word 
[i.ncnt ot hbeity— that il vsas the first to (hdiue 
die rights of n.aii from the inviolability of his human lulnie 
— that* It vva^ the fiist to open a path to tlie relationship of tlie 
uuHvidi'di vr'iih containing in its doctime of Jumian 

bn'lhcrJyJod the geftii of a pimciple, of a la'v of association^ 

To these thoiielus wiiltcn in 1S32, succeeding yeais, and 
esper ially tlie two la-U, have giv'cn a solemn conliimation, 
A I’ope aiusc, fho,e good dirjpoMtion, progressive instincts, 
and love of ix^pnlarity rendeicd him an exception to the 
Popes of later times, and Provideiue, as it to teach inanku.d 
the absolute poweiles' jess of the uistitutK^.., disi I iscd lo 
him, in the love and m the illusions o! the people 'he p.ith 
to a new life. So .s the fascination cxercijcd bygicat 
niernoiiv^s, so great the iiower of ancient customs, so ' <iger 
the desire for Authority uo the guide and sanction of their 
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proLMcss, in th^se multitudes wl)o are said to be agitated by 
the. iiiirit of anarchy, — that a word of pardon and tolerance 
fiom llic Pope’s lips siifliced to galiier round him, in an 
rnlhnsiasm and intoxication of affection, friends and 
enemies, believers jind unbelievers, the ignorant and the 
men of thought One long cry, the cry of millions ready to 
rush to inaityrdom or victory at his nod, saluted him as 
duir fath.er and benefactor, the regenerator of the Catholic 
faith and of humanity. The experience of three ages, and 
the inexor.ible logic of idea-, were at once forgotten ; writers 
wh'isc intellci.t and o|)>nions alike had rendered them 
influential unljl then as advcisarics, now employed them- 
si Ives in founding around that Ofie man sysfbms destined 
to ur'j])are for him the way to a splendid initiative. Many 
advoratos of liberty of conscience, v.’honi the spectacle of 
anarchy displayed by the ProK lant sects had always 
disJ urinal, now began to doubt. 'I'lie few believers in the 
future ^hirdi remained silent and thoughtful, Could it he 
that history lud d'rided too I ashlyi* (\iifld it be amongst 
the .secicls of Piovldencc liint .an m -litution which for ten 
f enturies at h ast had given l.fe and incvcrneut to Europe, 
should li'e ngun, rcconcli'l with the Ue rind ['Mgiess of 
humaiiitv^, fiom its own tomb'’ M’hroughoul the wliole 
(u. ih.cd woiM men’s inind^, tioublod and e.\< lied, awaited 
the win. h wa'^ to Esue f'Oin ih-e V un .111. 

And wlieie now is Pius IX.? • 

In the camp of the enemy: 111 cvcH-.iljly* th .joined from 
till' pic'/resftive ch.diiiitsof humanity; irrevocably adverse 
to the de''!i<\s - to tie* nsjM.aJ ions which aeitilc Ins people 
and the people of h(Iicv(‘rs 'rin; ONponii eut is eomplefo. 
'Die gulf In'lvveon Papacy ami the wor'il is open No 
earthly power can dose it up. • 

hnpdled by t}i«* impnlsos of his heart to ?< ck for popularity 
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anil affection, but drawn on by the all powerful logic 
of the principle he represents to the severity of absolute 
dictatorship; seduced by the. nnivvrsal UiOvcinent of men’-i 
minds, by li\in" examples in other countries, and by llm 
spirit of the age, to feel, to understand the siured words of 
piogress, ef pcnple, of free brotherhood, hut iueipablc of 
malving hiinseif their interpreter, fearful of the eoiiM* 
quences, and Lroinbling h“.st the peojde, raised to a new 
eonscJous!i(‘«s of its own faculties and of its own rights, 
should question the auihnidy of the pontilieato — Vius IX. 
vacillated contemptibly het.veen tlio two paths presented to 
him, muttered vvoids of emancipation, wlticli he neither 
inltaided nor new how to realise, and promises of countiy 
and indepi'iidonco ti^ ftaly, which liis followers h^trayed by 
conspiring wi h Austiia. TJicn, struck w'ith sudden teirm, 
lie jPid I'cfoie, tho iMiltitiide.s who cried aloud to hi’.i 
covrane he sheltered hiinseif under the protect ion of a 
Ih'ime, fl,' of Ilia own subject;.; h»! iriioibcd 

Ills ti'iideueus, and in order to levenge ii.irself foi the 
quiet witii which Koine, urged in \ain to a ei\ii was 
orgrnii'.Ing ;i new govemmeni —lie .soii.iied i.iffig.i aid, a”d 
ho who,, I'roin a Kuiior of hluvidsheil, had shoitly b fee 
eiideavouied to wilhdiaw Koman as-esiance from the 
jjombard .si niggle, agnid th.-d French, Austrian, Xeapold ■m, 
and Spanish 1 ayonets should rehuiJd lii.s throne. Now t 
amid the fallaeies of secret protocols, tdie ser\anl t'f !• ; 
pioleetwr^, the .sorvanl of all except of duty arid of lee 
desires of those who hoped in him; — he wand'*!*' neri ; 'ho 
fronliois of Rorno without attempting to '• enter th ■ ..Iv, 
ns if kept back by the phantoms « f the rd.un ' 'ho ], nns 
N VI. of Papacy, lie li.i'J destroyed it f u ever, '1 .-i ■ .‘animn- 
bail discharged by lii.s allies against the Vatican gave the 
last blow to the institution. 
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tlM'so tilings were happening, a Priric© was 
pin suing a similar course in the norih of our poninsii’-i, 

.•ii oornprinii'd hy the iiarno hopes, the same ’ illusioip**’ 
and delusions of the peoples. ll(‘ was saluied hy tht*'*’ 
{iM(' of the Stninf of hnhj. Tlio nobhvst spirits from 
all jirnls pointed out to liiin Austria and (lie Alps, and 
Kiispi nded, in order to make the last trial of nionarcliy, the 
prop ig'Uidisni of tlif'ir most diensiied ideas Me was pre- 
eeded l»y the fueouragement of all I'iurope, and followed by 
a numerous and valiant aiiny. Where died (Jliarh'S AlhorLi 
Tims has providence shown to our people, desirous of tho 
right, but Jiikewariii in faith and too orc'diilous in tho 
jlluden.s of tho old world, the poweile.'sness- of monarchy 
'0 ensure the safety of Italy, and the irreeonci lability of 
jkij.'U'} with the free progress of liinnanity. Tlie dualism 
of the middle ages is lieneeforwaHl a nuT^ form without 
life or soul ■ tin* (liielph and dlnb'-lline insignia are now 
tin' insignia of ihe tomb. Neillier Pope, intr Kingl God 
and the peojde only slnll h'*neefnrih diselo^e to us t'le 
regions of the fat iite * 

'ri.e .‘“}iiiif of God iles..( nds now I be imibiGtdes; 

indivibMls pi’i\i 1 ‘ged in intellect and iif'c.ri folTivt, eliuii- 
luin, arnl e.'p.-ess llie rc-iults c-f popular ni pin.ibm-- liruicc 
ll.i'ir poner of inilinlion— but they do iiol ereab* or deslroy. 
r'oj I iie dogma of absolute, immutable raitlmiily concent rated 
111 !.'i indiv itiual, or in an imnmlable J’ower, is being 
substituted that of the progressive aiitJiorit^' of tin; ]\‘ople, 
tiio coll'U'tive and lasting interpreter of thi' law of (Jed 
Tlii-. ]irinii}ile, aeecpied I'y tlic [)eoplo as the liigliest 
power in the sphi'i'e of politiial life, uiidtT the name of 
iat Asslmm.y, will have its iiusitablo application 
in the ‘:]dn'rc of religions life This eoplieatioi# will be 
n«an'cd ih( CorNCii* 
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Life is One. You cannot arrange its diiTcrcnt inamfcsta- 
, so that they can remain independent, or find contra- 
■^ctory expression, without intror>ucing anarchy. You 
annot aay to the people, Thou art half free and half 
enslaved; social life is thine, hut religious life belongs to 
others. You cannot disTuoinhcr the soul. Liberty is the 
gift of God, who rules over, blesses, and renders fruitful all 
the faculties of Dian, his creature. 

And the Pope knows it : he knows he can only reign in 
Rome as a despot. The political concessions that he may 
nr ke will he de facto only, not dejure; and his creatures 
will withdraw them the day after. Who thinks differently 
deceives hiuisolf. Governments often h.asten their fate by 
suicide ; but never consciously. 

And we know it ’ ell. Upon Pope and upon King, by 
the slow but inovitab.o providential education of the human 
race, and in the name of the inviolability of mind, weighs 
an equal condemnation. 

The question between the temporal and spiritual p)ower 
is inisun lerstood by many ; and it is important to reduce it 
to its true signifle.^tion. To regard it as anytliing more 
than a protest agair''>t tlin principle of absolute authority 
represented by the I’ope — to seek to furnish through it a 
positive organic foundation to society — would tend to 
withdraw the earth and man from religion. 

Religion and politics are inseparable. Without religion 
political science ran only create despotism or anarchy. We 
seek neither the one nor the other, i^or us, life is an 
educational problem, society the medium of d vcloping it, 
and of reducing it to action. Jlcligion is the highest 
educational principle ; politics are the applicatit 11 of that 
principle to the various manifestations of human existence. 
The ideal remains in God ; society should bo so arranged rs 
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to approaqji to it as nearly as is possible upon earth. 
^Vorsliippera all of (»ocl : we should seek to conform our 
acts to his law. Thought is the spirit ; its translation into 
action, intc^ visible external works, is the social fact. To 
protontl, then, to separate entirely and for ever earthly 
things from those of heaven, the temporal from the 
spiritual, is neither moral, logical, nor possible. But 
when the Power representing a religious principle no longer 
possesses or inspires faith — when, through ages of error, 
and through the progress of the people, all vital communion 
has ceased between that power and humanity — when it no 
longer possesses any initiative^ but only the strength of 
resistance, the first form assumed by dissent is that off 
protest and separation. Society, before decreeing the 
final condemnation of that power, and of the principle 
upon which it is supported, separates it from its own 
movement, isolating it in a sphere of inaction, where 
opinion ran judge it fearlessly and dispas.sionatply. Then 
is raised the cry for the separation of the temporal from 
the spiritual ; and that cry, for those who understand the 
secret instincts of the people, means , 

“Your mission is fulfilled; withdraw. Our* life, our 
progress, spring no longer from you. The principle which 
you represent is not ours. We no longer believe in you. 
In our hearts a purer, larger, and more eflicacious religious 
conception is fermenting, which is not yours. And since 
you either will not or cannot accept it, remain alone. A 
.solemn memorial of the past which will never return, you 
are now naught but an idol, a form without life or soul. 
Cod and religion remain with us; with ua who feel 
ourselves better than you, and more capable of guiding 
ourselves through the paths of our earthly * country, 
which should be fo** us a stop towards heaven, a field for 
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exertion in the mission of the fraternal ed'^cation of 
humanity.” 

And when, — conscious or unconscious of its own mission, 
— the Roman Assomhly, raising in front of the Vatican the 
symliol of poi'ular majesty, and inscribing thereon the new 
formula of the religious bond to believers, the sacred words, 
God and the declared that the temporal power of 

the Pope liad fallen, de facto and de jure^ — that decree 
proclaimed : — 

"Society banishes ^ou, O Pope, from its fold. Your 
proved impotence renders all communion of atrection, of 
works, of aspiiation between us, impossible. You ought to 
have guided us ; but whilst our souls, irradiated with new 
light, foresee a vaster idcal^ and our brows sweat blood in 
clearing the obstacle? from our way, you, dazzled and 
alarmed, do but inultor to humanity tho old formul® of the 
middle ages from which all virtue was extracted ages ago; old 
doctrines of blind rcriignatioii to evils that we can overcome, 
and which the Christian’s prayer bids us overcome — implor- 
ing that the kingdom come on earlh, as it is in heaven. What 
progress have wo accomplished through you, for many ages ? 
Wliat victims have you taught us to save ? To what classes 
of sufferers, in mind or in body, have we, through your 
agency, ox tended a brother’s hand, and said, Sit tvith ns at 
the toLla of equals: rejoice niilh us in the coniniuniojt oj 
so^ds, because for thee also Christ has given his blood ? A 
people arose in tlio name of tho Cross against iho oppres- 
sion of the Crescent, and whilst men, stigmatisoil by you as 
unbelievers, ran from all parts, re-baptised to laitli by tho 
hope to coiiquei or die for that sign, you spoke not to that 
people a single word of comfort or benediction * Another 
people, dear to tho churcli for its faith, and for tho long 
4uid bloody sacridees which it has made for its sake — 
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raised, in ^ho namo of its violated temples, destroyed 
liberties, arii’ abolished traditions, that nationnj standard 
wliich once an'ested Ihe invading Mahometan under the 
^ walls of Vionna. and you- -blessed its executioner! And 
we, thrilling will* the lofty idea of love, of equality, of 
liberty, arose saying; Tl'e V'ill ‘make of Italy an altar upon 
^vh it'll tre tvill join hands to 'pronounce the third Word of 
\i7iity and life for humanity ; — Father hless and guide ua ; — 
but you, having lost all understanding of the mission of 
humanity and of the providential scheme, through ages 
of prostitution with the princes of the earth, distrustful 
of yourself, of us, of the world, and of Providence itself, — 
drew back in terror. You could do nothing but lament 
and curse. Tlic energy of faith, tho power of sacrifice ; 
the word that consoles and animates, aro no longer yours. 
Our followers die for tlicir faith j you for your faith — flee.” 

The b«'lief in absolute authority enibotliod, by the election 
of the few, or by the chance of birth in .an individual, is 
for ever extinguished in Europe, llelief in Papacy is 
tliereforo extinct. The revolt of the human mind against 
(Heine light applied to princely power iriovitijbly ascends 
to tho Popp, who protects those prince? by his wdrd and by 
his cons eolation. Papacy, like monarchy, is a corpse. 
The oorrujitioii which is generated uiouiid both institutions 
IS only tho consequence of their internal decay. 

ISaiional sovereignty is the remedy mfivirsally aecepted 
for pu-xerving society from the total absence of authority, 
from anarchy. The sovereignty of tho Ohurcli— 67/ the 
church ive understand the Veople of Believers — must pre- 
Hc rv'o society from the absence of all rob .;ious principle and 
autliority. 

The C~otstiluent Assembly and the Council: \bese aro 
tho prince and the pope of the future. Those mistaken 
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men who persist in upholding monarchy i)y sophisms^ 
expediently and false doctrines, will not save it ; they do 
but condemn society to a longer peri6d of civil war, amidst 
illusions, delusions, conspiracies, and violent reaction. 
Those mistaken men \vho persist in upholding Papacy by 
sophisms, expedients, and falso doctrines, will not save 
it ; they condemn society to many more years of immo- 
rality, doubt, and materialism. 

Bury tho dead ; join hands in loving act and thought, 
and go forward. God created us for life ; and do you fear 
that he will not reveal himself to his creatures, when, — 
assembled to interrogate their own hearts upon their owm 
belief and to study tho w’aya of the future, — they invoke 
his aid ? 



EUROPE: ITS CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 

published in the “ Westminster Fevitiv,'* Ap>il 2 , 1852 .) 


The literature of the Continent during the last few ycaw 
has been essentially political, revolutionary, and warlike. 
Out of ten historical works, seven at least s^ieak to us, 
from a favourable point of view or otherwise, of a revolu- 
tion now extinct ; out of ten polemical, political, economi- 
cal, or other works, seven at least proclaim or combat a 
revolution about to take place. The first bear the impress 
of terror; the last are full of gigantic hopes, though most 
imperfectly defined. Calm has flefi from the minds of 
Continental writers. Poetry is silent, His if fiigliWncd by the 
storm now gathering in the hearts of men. Romance 
becomes rarer every day ; it would find no readers. Pure 
art is a myth. Style itself is changed ; when it is not 
commonplace, when it retains something of that individual 
originality which every style ought to "have, it is sharp, 
cutting, biting. The pen seems, as it were, sword-shaped ; 
all the world thinks and writes as if it felt itself on the eve 
of a battle. 

From Uie midst of this tempest, which I point out, 
because to sleep is to perish amid the storm,* voices are 
heard exclaiming, “ beware ! Society is in danger. Anarchy 
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threatens us. The barbarians are at our gatqs. Revolu- 
tions destroy all the guarantees of order ; from change to 
change we are rusliing into nothingness. We have con- 
ceded too miK'h ; we must retrace our steps am,! strengthen 
power at all piice.” Other voices reply -to them, — “It is 
too late, your society is dead, conupted ; hasten to bury it. 
'I he salvation of the world is in us, in an entirely new order 
of things, in a society founded upon a ba'us diametrically 
opposed to yours.” Flags are raised on high in infinite 
variety: Liberty, Authmty, Nationality, 1815, Labour, 
I'iopcriy, Rights, Duties, Association, JnJiTidualnm—aW 
these devices aic displayed aloft. It is the night of the 
Biocksbcrg - a sort of intellectual .and monil chaot, to 
which hcaiccly anyt.i ng an.dogous is to be found, unlc-s 
wo go back some ei;-! ^een centuries in the history of the 
world, to the fall of the Roman Empire; when the ancient 
gods were dying; when the human mind was \\a\eiing 
between the sceptical epicureanism of the masters, and the 
aspiration of the slaves to the Unknown ('ud; when the 
caith treihblcd under the steps of unknown races, im[)eli(.d 
by a mysterious irresistible fiowcr tov/ards the cenue of 
European cocicly. ' 

What is the signification of a crisis thus prolonged, not- 
withstanding all the efibrts wliich are made to overcome it? 
Have batbarians of our days a in which grc.it 

destinies are to be accomplished, and towards which, like 
Attila an<l his hcirdes, they are impelled by an invisible 
hand; or do they march onwurd to Ic se llumsclves m 
deserts; without a purpose, without tomb, wit/..)ut leaving 
any useful memorable trace in history ? Are we .advancing 
towards anarchy or towards a new mode of things, — towards 
dissolution' or towards a transformed life? All ask lliein- 
selves this question; all could resolve it, if the point of view 
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of cacli nun were not narrowed by his position in some one 
, of the adverse camps ; by the now prevailing habit of judg- 
ing of the depth, the intensity, and the direction of the 
European current by the passing ebullitions of the surface ; 
and by a prejudice, presently to lie defined, which for half- 
a-centuiy has influenced almost all appreciations of the 
political situation. 

And yet this question must he solved. It is a vital one. 
It necessarily contains a lule for our actions. A law of 
Solon decreed that those who in an in'iurrcction abstained 
fiom taking part on one side or the other should be 
degraded. It was a ju^t ai.d lioly law, founded on the 
belief,— then instinctive in the heart of Solon, but now com- 
prehended and expressed in a thousand foimulai,--in the 
sohdaiity of humanity. It would be just now more than 
ever. AVhat ! }OU arc in the midst of the uprising, not of a 
town, but of the whole human uu.e ; you sec brute force 
on the one side, and'^right on the other; you march between 
proscription and mait^rdum ; between the scaffold and the 
altar; v\holc nations arc stniggling under .(jppression ; 
generations are prosciibeil; men ^.liughter each other at 
your very doors ; they die by hundreds thousands, • 
fighting for or agahist an idea; this uha is cither good or 
evil; and you, continuing the while to call yourselves men 
and Christians, would claim the right of remaining neutial?. 
Vh)u cannot do so without moral degradation. Neutrality, 
that IS to say, indilierenee between gpod and evil, the just 
and the unjust, hbeily and oppression, is simply Atheism. 

J.et us, then, endeavour to distinguish all that there is of 
permanent fiom all that is inciely luccssory and transitory 
in the crisis; all that will remain, and which demands 
satisfaction, from that which is only a momentary ebullition, 
the dross or scum of metal in fusion. The question now is, 
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how to carry forward the balance of the past half century to 
the credit of the half-century to come. I shall endeavour 
to do this as rapidly as possible ; not as summarily, how- 
ever, as their Excellencies the ambassadors of I’rance, 
Austria, Russia, and of the thirty- five or thirty-six Slates of 
Germany. 

Their Excellencies have very recently made a discovery 
which would remarkably simplify our solution if we could 
believe them upon their word. According to them, there 
are in London four or five persons who are the cause of all 
the disturbances of the Continent. They walk abroad, and 
all Europe is agitated , they associate themselves for an 
object, whatever it may be, and the whole of Europe asso- 
ciates itself with them England has only to abandon her 
noblest privilege, that o'" exercising a free hospitality, and to 
drive these men across die ocean, and Europe would sleep 
in peace under the baton of Austria, the knout of Russia, 
the cavalktto of the Pope. Pity that Kord Granville should 
not have reached to the height of their Excellencies ! Pity 
that for such a peace he should scruple to violate English 
law and English honou.-. 

No ; the (Agitation ir Europe is not the work of a few 
individuals, of a few refugees, be they who they may ; and 
there is something in this opinion sad and ridiculous at the 
same time: I say sad, because it evidently shows the 
inability of the *• ma^iters of the world ” to comprehend and 
to abridge the ciisist Individuals arc only powerful at the 
present day, so far as they arc the exponents of he tondi- 
lion and collective aspirntions of laigc bodies of >'\'n. Kor 
sixty years Europe Ins been convulsed by a series of 
political struggles which have assumed all aspects by turns ; 
which have r/iised every conceivable flag, from that of pure 
despotism to that of anarchy ; from the organisation of the 
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bourgeoise in prance and elsewhere as the dominant caste, 
to,thc jacqueries of the peasants of Gallicia. Thirty revolu- 
tions have taken place. • Two or three royal dynasties have 
been engulfed in the abyss of popular fury. Nations have 
risen, like Greece, from the tomb where they had been for 
ages buried; others, like Poland, have been erased from the 
map. Forgotten, almost unknown races, the Sclavonian 
race, the Rouniainc race, silent until now, have disinterred 
tlieir traditionary titles, and demanded to be represented in 
the Congress of Nations. Kings and Queens have gone to 
die in exile. The Austrian Empire, the China of Europe, 
has been on the brink of destruction. A Pope, drawn 
along by the popular current, has been obliged to bless a 
national insurrection, and then to (ly in disguise from the 
ca[)ilal of the Christian world. Vienna has twice been 
covered with barricades. Rome has seen the republican 
banner float above the Vatican. Governments, attacked 
and overthrown, have ten or twenty times recovered strength, 
drawn closer their alliances, overrun the half of Europe with 
their armies, annihilated revolutions, efl'aced entire •genera- 
tions of revolutionary spirits by the nword, the scaflbld, 
exile, or imprisonment, and crushed, *5 they ti?rsn it, the 
hydra of disorder and anarchy. The heads of the hydra 
have spiung up again fifty for one ; the struggle has recom- 
menced at the foot of the scaflbld of those who initiated it , 
the idea has gained strength beneath the* hammer on the 
anvil; wc arc now, three years after an Iwiopean restora- 
tion, three months after the triufnjh of oxfer in France, 
calculating upon anil aiming for new stiiiggles ; and w^e are 
told that all this is the work of a few individuals, trans- 
mitting from one to another, every ten ye.-.rs, the inheritance 
of a subversive idea ! As well might the conquoet of the 
world by Chiistianity be attributed to the underground 
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labour of a secret society. Christian truth ^emerged from 
the catacombs, because the whole tvorld was thirsting for^ it. 
The ancient unity was broken; a^new one was necessary. 
IJctween these two unities chaos reigned, in which humanity 
cannot live. Jt leigns now, because an)idbt the luins of an 
unity in whicli mankind no longer has faith, a new unity is 
being elaborated If a few men have power with the multi- 
tudes, it is because these men embody this unity in them- 
selves better than others do. And thougli you may destroy 
them to-day, others will replace them to-morrow. 

Europe no longer possesses unity of faith, of mission, or 
of aim. Such unity is a necessity in the woild. Here, then, 
is the secret of the crisis. It is the duty of every one lo 
examine and analyse calmly and carefully the probable 
elements of this nev unity. But those who persist in per- 
petuating, by violcri .e or by Jesuitical couipromise, the 
external obsoivance of the old unity, only perpetuate the 
crisis, and render its issue more violent 

Europe— I might say the woild, for Europe is the level 
of the 'world — no longer believes in the banctity of royal 
races; she may s»:ill accept them liere and there as a 
giiarante^i' of stabiiily, ab a defence against the encroach- 
ments of some other dangerous element ; but she no longer 
believes in the pfinciple^ in any special virtue res'ding 
in them, in a divine right consecrating and protecting tliem. 
Wherever they r-eign despotically, she conspires agunst 
them; whercver*libcrty exists under their sway, m how ever 
small a degree, she supports thorn under a 1. revet of im 
potencc. She has invented the political axo'ii, “Kings 
reign without governing;” wherever they govern, and 
govern badly, she overthrows them. 

Europ^i no longer believes in aristocracy, the royalty of 
several; she no longer believes in the inevitable physical 
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transmissio)^ iii the perpetual inheritance of virtue, intcllir 
gencc, and honour: she believes in it no longer, either 
scientifically or practically. Wherever an ariblocracy acts 
^ Vrcll — if that ever happens to be the case — she follows its 
lead ; not as atj aristocracy, but as a doer of good : 
wherever it diags itself along in the pride of its old 
tradilions — idle, ignorant, and decayed — she rids herself of 
it ; slic destroys it, either by revolutions or by ridicule. 
'I’he cai nival on the Continent looks to the historical order 
of patricians for its masks. 

I'airope no longer believes in the Papacy ; she no longer 
believes that it possesses the right, mission, or capacity of 
spiritual education or guidance , she no longer believes in 
the immediate revelation, in die direct transmission of tho 
dcslgns and lav s of Providence, by virtue of election, to 
any individual whatsoever; five years ago she was seized 
with enthusiasm for a Pope who seemed disposed to bless 
the progress of the human race, and to constitute himself 
the representative of the mObt advanced ideas of his age; 
she despised him ai ‘loon as he rclratcd his steps and 
recommenced tlie brutal can cr of his predecessors 

Kuroiie no longer believes in privilege, be, it what it 
may ; except in that which no one can destroy, because it 
?omes fiom Clod - the privilege of genius and virtue ; she 
desires wealth, but she despises or hates it in the persons of 
those wlio [lossess it, when it is not the, pi ice of labour, or 
wlicn It arrogates to itself rights of politiiiil monopoly. 

Now look at the ai tual organisation of llurope — is it not 
altogether based upon privilege, by w'hatevcr name it may 
be known? How, then, can one wonder at the struggle 
which is engendered within it ? 

Let it, then, be openly declared b> every honest man, 
that this struggle is sacred ; sacred as liberty, sacred as the 
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human soul. It is the struggle which has had for its 
symbol, since the commencement of the historical world, 
the grand type of Prometheus ; which has had for its altar, 
during the march of the human race, the cross of Jesus; 
which has had for its apostles almost all the men of genius, 
the thousand pillars of humanity. This w'ar-cry which rises 
from the ranks of the Frolefaire is the cry of our fathers, 
the Hussites: 2'he ciip for all^ ike cup for all! It is the 
logical consc(|ucnce of the doctrine common to us all, the 
unity of Clod, and, therefore, of the human race. It is an 
cTort to realise the prayer of Christ : Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven! Yesterday we reverenced tlie 
priest, the loid, the soldier, the master; to-day we reverence 
Man, his liberty, his dignity, his immortality, his labour, 
his progressive tendency; all that constitutes him a creature 
made in the image of (iod — not his colour, his birth, his 
fortune — all that is accidental and transitory in him. We 
believe that every man ought to be a temple of the li\nng 
God; that the altar upon which he ought to sacrifice to God 
is the cai'ih, his field of trial and of labour ; that the incense 
of his sacrifice is tlie task accomplished by him ; that 
liis prayer is love; iiis jiower, love realised — Association. 
AVe believe no more in that narrow dualism winch has 
established an absurd antagonism between iicaven and 
earth, between God and his creation. We believe that the 
earth is a stepping^tone tow'ards heaven ; that it represents 
a line in the immo.ise poem of the universe ; a note in the 
everlasting harmony of the D vine idea; anc that on the 
accordance of our works with lliis haniionj -lUst depend 
the elevation of our actual being and our iiopc of progress 
in that transformation of life which we call death. We 
believe in the sacredness of individual conscience; in 
the right of every man to the utmost sclf-developrncnt 
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compatible ^jith the equal right of his fellows; and hence we 
Ijpld that whatever denies or shackles liberty is impious, and 
ought to be ovcrthrowH, and as soon as possible 'destroyed, 
"rhis it is which is at the bottom of the ever-recurring 
struggle in I^uropq; this it is which prevents either armies, 
or persecutions, or coitps-d'ctat from conquering it ; this it is 
which will insure final triumph. 

Now, if fatal errors, vain or absurd desires, false and 
immoral systems, have gathered around this idea, is it a 
reason for denying — not the errors, the immoderate desires, 
the systems — but the idea itself? Is the icligious idea an 
impious thing because heresies have been engrafted upon 
it? Shall we deny God because the Father of all has been 
transformed by the monk of the Inquisition into a universal 
tyrant ? Shall the errors of sceptics make us renounce the 
inviolable rights or the power of human reason ? 

Such reactions take place only in weak and cowardly 
natures — for I do not address here men who choose their 
part through interested and selfish motives. I repeat that 
it is the duty of everyhonest and sincere man to s*iidy with 
impartiality the true causes of this pfolonged crisis which 
convulses two-thirds of the population‘'#of Europe,; to range 
himself openly on the side of justice ; to combat with the 
same energy enemies and false friends, — atheists and 
heretics,— those who deny the right of progress, and those 
who falsify and exaggerate it. A faction must not be 
allowed to substitute itself for Humanity , but we must not» 
on the other hand, allow ourselves, through intolerance or 
fear, to treat Humanity as a faction. 

I ask, is there one of my readers who can boldly say, 
“What you have just declared to be the final object of the 
European agitation is evil; I recoil from it?” No I 
Discussion may arise upon the means selected for its 
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realisation, upon the time, more or less near^.of success; 
not upon the essence, upon the thing, upon the idea itself., 

But aro*und this holy aspiration towards the emancipation 
of oppressed classes and peoples, around this great social 
thought which ferments in all men's minds, there has arisen 
such an uproar of discoidant and irritated voices ; such ? 
jumbling together of petty systems, of fragmentary con- 
ceptions, representing in reality nothing but individualities 
excited by vanity and morbid exaltation ; that the aspiration 
itself, the primitive thought, has become obscure to our 
eyes. We have mistaken the glare of meteors for the true 
and steadfast light ; we have forgotten what is principal in 
what is accidental and accessory; we have turned from 
eternal Truth for the j-ossible realities of a day. 

To some the poniardime of Rossi has appeared to be the 
programme of the Italiai; revolution ; while others believe 
that the French revolution and the abolition of all individual 
property arc synonymous. These men forget one thrng — 
the revolution itself; that of 1848, which confiscated 
nothing, 'which abolished no right; that of Rome in 1840, 
which slaughtered nime but the foreign soldiers upon it*, 
walls. Int-vVliat we kiive just indicated there is much moie 
than a simple, an accidental contrast — there is the indica- 
tion of a constant far I, of which those who seek in good 
faith to apjrrcciate the crisis should never lose sight ; the 
radical and habit'^al diffcicnce between the language of 
parties and their -acts; between the excited, cxngtrerated 
ebullitions of intelbgencc seeking to progre.>.- 'uul lirutally 
repulsed by force, — and .ts practii e, Its point of view when 
it descenrls into the arena of action. Ihoudhon himself, if 
in power, would not organise anaichy. ^J'here is hardly an 
intelligent ‘Communist wlio, on the morrow of a revolution, 
would take for his programme the ideal which he liad 
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preached bcfjre; there is not one of the preachers of 
systematic terroiism, who, invested with power, would not 
recoil from the application of the rules which he liad pro- 
mulgated in defeat. This is in the nature of things, 
besides the change which takes place in the same men in 
different positions; besides the difference between the 
unrestrained impulses of the writer or the propagandist 
orator, and the course, regulated by all external circum- 
stances, of the legislator or the leprcscntative, — there is the 
fact, that the work of preparation falls mostly into the hands 
of factions, wliilst the practical solution of the crisis belongs 
to the mass, to the majority of the country. Now the 
mass, the majority, never desires the impossible. It 
instinctively feels that it is called upon to continue, not to 
create Humanity. It takes tradition as its starting point ; 
it advances, but does not break the chain ; it is bound by 
too many l)al)its and alfections to the past. If you had fifty 
revolutions m Europe, not one would essay to establish 
Communism or terror as a system. Those whom the 
reading of a pamphlet t)r an article of a paper inspires wdlh 
alarm for property or foi any other Iwstorical element of 
society, are the enfans fiiais^ as the writers therftr/^lves are 
the enfans ierriblcs^ of our times. 

'I'his view is confirmed by farts. The republicans, who 
under tlie reign of l.oiiis Philippe had organised themselves 
into The Society of the Ri;fits of Man^ aff^etcdly designated 
their different sections by the names of •Robespierre and 
Marat. 'Ihe victorious republicans in 1848 commenced by 
abolishing capital punishment for political offences: pro- 
perty wa** respected, and all the acts of the triumphant 
party were characterised by moderation. The Italian 
revolutions followed the same course. The powiers which 
issued from insurrection in Hungary, at Vienna, throughout 
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Europe, may have committed errors; they jicver sullied 
their career with spoliation or with blood. 

But besides this puerile fear, vrhieh shuts its eyes to the 
appioaching dawn, because of the fearful phantoms which 
the night evokes, there exists a general, prejudice, alluded 
to some pages back, wliich radically vitiates the judgments 
brought to bear upon the European crisis. The error con- 
sists in this, that in seeking an insight into the issue of the 
crisis, and the tendencies which will govern its latest stage, 
attention is directed exclusively to France. Some seventy 
years ago we used to judge all republican ideas by our 
historical recollections of Sparta and Athens ; now we 
judge all thnt is called liberty, equality, or association by 
the meaning given, or thought to be given, to these words 
in France. From continually fixing our eyes upon Paiis, 
we are no longer cap i jle of seeing or comprehending the 
rest of Europe — of Europe gifted with an individual life, 
with an individual organism, of which Paris is only one 
amongst many centres of activity. 

This arises from an idea which I believe to be false, and 
which, consciously or unconsciously, prevails everywhere — 
namely, /.hat the ititiative of the continental European 
movement belongs to France. 

In reality this initiative is no longer hers. A powerful 
influence is naturally and inevitably exercised by a nation 
of thirty-five millipns of men, placed in a central position, 
endowed with warlike habits ; compact, centralised, and the 
most decidedly One amongst European ’ntions. Rut the 
initiative of ideas, the moral and intellectual inituitive — that 
which adds a new element to the powers of civilisation, or 
changes the general point or view of the labours of 
Humanitj- — the initiative exercised by the discovery of the 
New World, by the invention of the Press, by that of gun- 
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powder, orjiy the application of steam — the political initia- 
tive which leads to a social transfonnation, to the. emancipa- 
tion of an enslaved class, to the study of a new form of 
organisation — has never been appropriated by any single 
nation — by^I^rance less than by any other. Like the flaming 
torches, the lampada viia^ which were passed from hand to 
hand, in the sacerdotal ceremonies of ancient Rome, this 
initiative has passed from one nation to another, consecrat- 
ing each and all missionaries and prophets of Humanity. 
Were they not all destined hereafter to become brothers, 
fellow-labourers, equals: each according to his especial capa- 
bilities, in the great common workshop of Humanity, towards 
a common end — collective perfectioninent, the discovery and 
progressive application of the law of life ? Thus the idea of 
the divine Omnipotence sprang from the old eastern world ; 
human individuality from the pagan Oreco-Roman world, 
and more lately from the forests of old Germany ; the idea 
of the equality of souls from the doctrine preached at Jeru- 
salem ; the idea of the democratic constitution of the City 
from the Tuscan and Lombard republics ; of commercial 
association from Bremen and the Hgfhseatic Towns ; the 
coloni'jing idea from England; the sicredness 6f human 
conscience from Germany; the preconsciousness of the 
unity of Europe, and of the world, twice from Rome; Art 
from Greece and Italy ; Philosophy from all. If there is 
anything in this sunlike movement of flic human mind 
which especially characterises France, it is "hot the initiative^ 
it is rather the popularisation of ideas. French intelligence 
creates little ; it assimilates much. It is essentially con- 
structive ; the raw material comes to it from elsewhere. 
Supple, pliant, active, full of self-confidence, instinctively 
monopolising, and aided by a language clear, fa'cile, and 
fitted for all conversational requisites, — the French mind 
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seizes upon ideas already put forth, but too oftejn neglected 
elsewhere: it fashions, oinamcnts, appropriates them, and 
throws them into circulation ; often fucilitating that circula- 
tion by parcelling out the idea, by dividing it into fragments, 
as we multiply our small coinage for the benefit of the 
greater number. Its life, its utility, is thcie; and it fulfils 
this special function, which would seem to have been 
assigned to it, with nn aplovih de mallre and a confidence 
which insure success. 

Jl premi son Men ou il le irotwe; refashions and deals 
with it as it only know's how, and so w’ell that other nations 
often unconsciously receive fiom it in exchange that which 
they themsclvc.s liad originated. It is not the less true, how- 
ever, that the power of initiation, of spontanc(^us creation, 
which gives a new imp dse to the human mind when it seems 
exhausted, is not (exc( tions apart) the innate fiu ully of the 
French nation. She called herself, in the first penod of her 
histoiy, t/ic arm oj the Chutch; she h.is often been since the 
tongue of the Thought of others. Without her, perhaps, 
this tlioifglit w'ould h.i\c long reinainc'tl silL'nt and sterile. 

It is from the gre^'?. llcvoliitiun of 1789 that w'C may date 
this prejudice in frs,'our of France, whom the IVmcc of 
Utrecht had robbed of all prepondciance. 'J’hc hold 
defiance w’hich, in the name of a great human truth, she 
then flung to tlic pow'crs that were; the gigantic efforts by 
w’hich .she mainta«-ncd it against the coalesced govcinmenis 
of old Europe, 'follow'cd by the military glories of the 
Fanpiic, arc still working on the imngirafion of Fan ope. 
We all worship the echo, as well as the fact, of power , and 
the rememl nance of the great battlis which led the French 
eagle from Pans to Rome, from the ICscurial to the Kremlin, 
fascinates us as the image of a power which cannot die. 
The French Revolution has been regarded by all, historians 
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and reader j, as an European fro^amme ; as the commence- 
,mcnt of an era ; and as a consequence of this .conception 
we assign a senes of succeeding initiatives to the people 
who gave the first. Isvcry idea originating in France 
ajiijeirs to us fatally desttacd to make the tour of Europe. 

1 ’his conception is, in my opinion, erroneous. What I 
say is grave indeed; for, if correct, it must change entirely 
the joint of view' from which to appreciate the events of 
this reiiiury. l^iffcring in tliis resiicct from all writers on 
tlie Revolution, it would be necessary for me to develop my 
ideas at gi eater length than my present space permits. I 
could not, however, in w'riting upon present I'liiropcan 
tcnrleiK'ies, avoid expressing a conviilion which w'ould 
( ompletely modify, supposing it to he sound, the judgment* 
jiassed upon these tendencies and their futuie. I must ask 
my loadeis to .supply this deficiency by a frc'^h study of that 
revolutionary period, in the l;(»pe that I may find an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps in examining the recent histories of the 
French Revolution, to bring firw'anl my proofs, 

Tlu; groat French Revolution was not, philosophically 
spc'aking, a fro^^r-imme ; it has a thuffth It did not initiate, 
it closed an epoch. It did not come*to bc.stow»a new idea 
upon the world; to discovei the tniknown qHa 72 tity of the 
[irohlein of a new era ; it c.ime to place upon a practical 
giotincl, in the sphere of the political organisation of society, 
a formula comprehending all the roiiquiests of twenty-four 
centuries, ail l!ie great ideas morally elaborated by two 
histo.ical worlds - -the Ragan and the Christian — of which, 
if I may allow myself the expression, it has summed up 
the bnlaiKC. Ic look from the Pagan world its declaration 
of liberty, of the sovereign Ego; from ihe Christian world 
its dec 1.1 atiori of equality; that is to say, of liberty for all 
as the logical consequence of the unity of nature in the 
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human race ; hence also it derived its motto of fraternity, 
the conseqjicnce of the Christian formula, all men are lAe, 
sons of God; and it proclaimed — and herein consists its 
merit towards Europe — that all this ought to be realised 
here below. Further than this it did not go. As in every 
great summing up of the progress of the past we 
can detect the gcim of that of the future, the Revolu- 
tion was marked by many aspirations towards the idea of 
association, of a common aim, of a collective solidarity, of 
a religious transformation, — the dominating idea of the 
pres'^nt time, — but in its official acts, in the ensemble of its 
march ; in its most characteristic manifestations, it has 
never gone beyond the point of progress already (intel- 
lectually) reached, the emancipation of individuality, 'rhit: 
is why, after having c\ 1 bodied its idea in a Declaration of 
the lU fit's of man, of t le individual, it was only capable of 
ending in a man — in Napoleon, nighty that is to say, the 
individual asserting himself, was its life, its soul, its strength. 
Dut}\ that is to say, the individual submitting himself to the 
idea of a'collective aim to be attained, never was its direct- 
ing thought. That thbught was the obligation, the necessity 
of fighting' for the cohquest of the rights of each ; it made, 
so to speak, duty subservient to rights. It never rose in 
action to the height of putting forward a Declaration of 
Principles. Its definition of Life has alwa} s been — whatever 
ellbrts have been reade to prove that it went beyond it — the 
materialist definitidn — the right to physical well-being. It is so 
even now. And Euiope is now agitated and unconsciously 
led by the other eminently religious definition rf life as a 
mission; a series of duties, of sacrifices to be accomplished 
for others, in view of an ulterior moral progress. 

France has, by her Revolution, borne witness in the civil 
world to the truths taught in the moral world by Christianity. 
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She has a|go said : Behold the man : Ecce homo. She has 
^laid down the principle of human individuqjity in the 
plenitude of its liberty in face of her enemies; and she has 
overthrown them all. She has done, politically, the work 
of Luther* herc;in is her glory and her strength. But she 
has not given to mankind the Word of the future, the aim of 
the individual upon earth ; she has not indicated the work 
to be accomplished, of which liberty is only a necessary 
premiss — the new definition of Life which is to be the 
starting-point of an epoch. Her great formula, which the 
imitative mind of democracy has rendered European — 
liberty^ equality frateniity — is only an historical formula, 
indicating the stages of progress already attained by the 
human mind. Now, every philosophical and social formulaf 
ought — if it pretend to give a new initiative to the nations 
— to contain an indication of the Law to be followed and 
of Us necesia/y interjireter. The formula which the Italian 
Revolution inscribed upon the republican banner at Rome 
uiid Venice, God and the Beople, is more advanced and 
more complete than^liat of the French republicans. 

Since 1815 there has been a great*want in Europe — the 
initiative has disappeared; it belongs tif no country at tlic pre- 
sent time, to France less than to any other. Europe is in search 
of It ; no one knows yet by which people it will be seized. 

We must not, then — and this is the practical result which 
I am desirous of reaching — ^judge of tlie agitation, the as- 
pirations, the tendencies of Europe, by* France. France 
docs not lead; she is only a member of the European 
commonwealth ; simply one link in the chain. 

There are in Em ope two great ipiestions ; or, rather, the 
question of the transformation of authomy, that is to say, of 
the Revolution, has assumed two forms ; the question which 
all have .igreed to call social, and the question of nationalities. 
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The* first is more exclusively agitated in Fiance, /he second 
in the hear^ of the other peoples of Europ/C I say, which, 
all have agreed to call sodal^ because, generally speaking, 
every great revolution is so far social, that it cannot be 
accomplished either in the religious, jiolitical, or any other 
sphere, without aflerting social relations, the sources and the 
distribution of wealth ; but that which is only .l secondary 
con-secjucnce iu political levolutions is now tiic ( ause and 
the banner of the movement in France. The riuestioii 
there is now, above all, to establish better relations between 
labour and capital, betwet:n jirodiiction and consumption, 
between the vvoikiiian and the employer. 

It is iiiohable that the Eiirojican initiative, that which 
v/il! give a nr .V impul-.e to intelligence and to events will 
spiing from the CIllC^■.on of nationalities. 'I’lie so( lal 
question may, in cffci although with difliruliy, be paitly 
resolved bv a .single people ; it is an internal quc.^lion for 
each, and the Fieiich Republicans f»f 18.18 '>0 understood 
it, when, detorminately abandoning th^' European initiative, 
they plad;d Lamartine's manifesto by the side of then 
aspirations towards '\he organi.sation of labour. Tlie 
question of nationalily ran only be resolved by destro>ing 
the treaties of i8r5, and changing the map of Europe and 
its public I. aw. The que.stion of NaUunaiities^ ri^hby 
understood, is the Alliance of the Peophis ; the balance of 
powers based upo® new foundations; the organisation of 
the work that Kuroiie has to accomplish. 

We should be vviong, however, to &e;>i:ate ibu two 
questions; they arc indissoluldy coimrcled. Tlv- men who 
plead the cause of the Nationalities v'ell know that revolu- 
tions, necessanlv supporting thcmsilves on tin masses, 
ought to satisfy their legitimate wants ; they know that a re- 
volution is sacred whenever it has for its object the piogress 
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of the miyions; but that it is an unpardonable crime 
.when it has only for its object the interest of a minority, of 
a caste, or of a moaopoly; they know that tfie problem 
now to be resolved is, the association of all the faculties and 
all the forces of humanity towards a common end, and that 
no movement can at the present time be simply irolitical. 

lly dividing into fractions that which is in reality but one 
thing ; by separating the social from the political question, 
a numerous section of Trench socialists has powci fully 
contributed to bring about the present shameful position of 
affairs in France. 'J'he great soc lal idea now prevailing in 
ICurope may be thus defined: the abolition of the prole- 
taiiat; the emancipation of jirodiuxrs from the tyranny of 
capital concentrated in a small immlier of hands ; rc-division. 
of prodiu lions, or of the value arising Iroin pioductions, in 
pio[)ortion to the work pci formed; the moral and intellec- 
tual education of the operative; voluntary association 
between w'oikiiien substituted, gradually and peacefully, for 
individual labour paid at the will of the capitalist. This 
sums up all the reasonable a‘'pira.tions of the proscnt time. 
It IS iK’t a question ol dcs<iuying, abolishing, or violently 
transferring uealth fioin one class»to anothiy:; it is a 
(juestion of extending the circle of consumers; of conse- 
cpicntly augmenting production ; of giving a larger share to 
producers ; ot opening a wide roacklo llie opciativc for tne 
acquisition of wealth and pioperty; short, of putting 
capital and the instiuincnts of labour w^lliin reach of every 
man offeiing a giiaiaiitce of good-will, capacity, and 
morality, 'fhese ideas arc just; and they arc destined 
eventually to tiiumph; historically, the time is ripe for their 
realisation. To the emancipaluni of the s/iive has suc- 
ceeded lliat of tlie ur// that of the f ;rf must,bc followed 
by that of the wo/ kman. In the course of human progress 
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the patriciate has undermined the despotic jprivilege of 
royalty; the bourgeoisie, the financial aristocracy, has 
undermined the privilege of birth; „and now the people, 
the workers, will undermine the privilege of the pro- 
prietary and moneyed bourgeoisie; until socic'iy, founded 
upon labour, shall recognise no other privilege than that of 
virtuous intelligence, presiding, through the choice of the 
people enlightened by education, over the full development 
of its faculties and its social capabilities. 

These ideas, we repeat, are not exclusively French ; they 
are European. They are the result of the philosophy of 
histOiy, of which the seeds sown by the Italian Vico 
have been cultivated more particularly by the German 
philosophers. From the moment that the human rai e 
was regarded not on^v as an assemblage of individuals 
placed in juxtapositioi. but as a collective Whole, liv 
ing a providentially progressive life, and realising an 
educational plan wliicli constitutes its laws ; — the scries of 
terms compo.sing the civilising jirogrcssion of which w'c 
spoke a little while ago, was suiRcicnt, ,by showing the con- 
quests of the p.ast, to^ point out the necessary progress of 
the future. 7'hc belief in the unity of the human race, and 
in progress,' considered not as an accidental fiict, but as a 
'aw, would naturally beget modern democracy ; belief in 
the collective life of syicty would lead to the idea of 
association, which colours all the efforts of modern re- 
formers. The failure of ten revolutions lost l^y the 
bourgeoisie did the rest. It "was evident that nothing 
now succeeds if not supported by the masses ; and this 
jupport is only to be obtained by Avorking openly lor them ; 
by giving them an interest in the triumph of the rc\ulution- 
ary idea. Upon the practical ground, the existence of stand- 
ing armies, sold body and soul to absolutism, has materially 
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assisted in gnlar^^ing political programmes, and in impress- 
pig them with a popular and social tendency. It was 
necessary to find a power to oppose to this mute and blind 
force, which crushed ideas under the heavy tread of 
battalions iA rank^and file : where could it be found if not 
in the people? The men of the party of progress 
addressed themselves to them ; some through faith, others 
tlirough policy, through necessity; all learned to know 
them, to feel for what they were ripe, by seeing them in 
action. Action is the thought of the people, as thought is 
the action of the individual. It was a sudden revelation 
confirming all the presentiments of science, all the aspira- 
tions of faith. Justice and duty call upon us to proclaim 
aloud that upon the barricades as in their passive resist- 
ance, after the victory as during the struggle, wherever 
they were not momentarily led astray by ambitious or 
ini.stakon men, the people acted bravely and nobly. The 
blouse of the workman covered treasures of devotion, of 
generosity, of patience, suspected by none. At Paris, at 
iMilan, at Rome, at* Venice, in Sicily, in Hungary, at 
Vienna, in Poland, every wticie, the populations gave tlic 
he, by their conduct, to the tenors ixcited Hy.whal was 
called tlie unchained lion. There was neither massacre, 
pillage, nor anarchy. Before the signs of a great idea, at 
the sound of the w'ords Fatherland^ Liberty^ Independence^ 
the cry of misery itself ivas silent Si^))limc words were 
sfioken. as by the Paris workmen, when they said, “ \Vc car 
endure four months of hunger for the republic.” There 
were sublime acts, as the p.anlon granted by the people of 
Milan to Bolza, the man who had been their persecutor 
for twenty-five yeais, “because to paidon w'as a sacicd 
thing.” The women of the Traiistcvere at Rome, lodged 
by the Government, during the bombardment, in the 
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palaces of the exiled nobles, upon their simple^ promise, in 
the name of “God and the people,” that they would 
commit neither theft nor injury, religiously kepi their word. 
The people of Herlin took no other revenge for the four 
hundred and twenty-one victims who had fallen under the 
troops, on the i8ih of Jilarch 1848, than that of burning, 
w'lthout taking a single article, the furniture of two traitors, 
Preuss and Wernicke. Men like Victor lingo and 
I.amartirie, who had never been included in the ranks of 
democracy, were converted by the combatants of Paris. 
Ev(‘n Pope Pius IX. himself was for a moment fascinated. 

Principles and facts, theory and practice, thus united to 
prove to the men who believe in progress and are willing to 
act for it, iImL the object of their clforts ought to be, and 
can be without difticu'ty at the present time, the People in 
its totality, ir^cspectiv^. of propertied or privileged classes. 
And as it is impos.siblc to dream of the inoial and 
intellectual progress cjf the people without pioviding for its 
physical amelioration — as it is absiud to say, “//o/zvrr/ 
yours€//”^'io a man who is woiking fusin') daily breavl from 
fourteen to sixteen luiirs a-day, or to tell him to lore who 
secs nothipg aroundthim but the cold calculations of the 
speculator and the tyranny of the capitalist legislator — the 
social question w'as found inevitably grafted upon the 
question of political progress. Henceforward they could be 
only sepLirated by , destroying both. 

In Italy, in IJurgary, m the states composing the emp're 
of Austria, in Poland, in Germany, tii soci d ciueslion 
piesents nothing of a threatening, ‘subversive, o» anarchical 
nature. There is no hostile, profo'-ndly reactionary senti- 
ment between class and class ; no exxaggerated abnormal 
development of concentrated industry ; no agglomerated 
misery rendering urgent the instant application of tlie 
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iCMKcly ; iK^reckkss putting foith of systems and solutions. 
Coiiiinunisin has made proselytes amongst the workmen of 
Germany ; biu this ebullition, produced by a thoughtless 
, reaction agajiist the weakness of the revolutionary diiection 
in 1848, is not of.serious moment; with the exception of 
Marx, v.'ho was desirous of being the chief of a school at 
any price, there is not a single man of any intelligence who 
has given in to the notion that Communism can be estab- 
lished b} enactment. Generally, the men who are destined 
to have an iniluence upon events believe that association 
must be voluntary; that it is the duty of Government 
to entourage, but not to impose it. The chief exceptions 
ure found in Franct*. "J’hcre, the (jiicstion which with the 
either pcoph s is sci'ondnry, and rather the tnrans than the ^ 
end^ has ac((uired a preponderating importance and peculiar 
characteristics. 'I'hc special condition of existing interests; 
the existence of lai go inamifaGuimg centres; the .shame- 
lessness with which the bouigeoisie has confiscated to its 
own advantage two revolutions in.adc by the pcojilc; tlie 
ab-icncc of the (ii’estffm of national unity,— so aba^>rbing for 
the other n.uions, and already irrcvui ably conquered in 
Fiance, -- tlie enlliusKisin, to a c eitain«ext(*ait fSclilious and 
tr.insicnt, wifli wliuh the French mind .sel/es upon every 
novelty, have all cuntiibuted in tliat Country to give to the 
SO! I d idea a ( liaractci of exclusiveness and exaggeration 
whuli It is unlikely to assume elsewhere.. 

Flench Sihialtsm h.as forcibly stirred men's minds; it 
has r.iisccl up a number of problems of detail of which there 
w.is no suspicion before, and of which the solution will have 
a certain importance in the future; it has--and this is 
a po..itivc benefit — excited a searching European inciuiiy 
into tlie <,oiulilion of the working classe% ; it has.imcovered 
the hidden sores of the system founded upon the spirit of caste 
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and monopoly ; it has incited the bourgeoisie p a reaction 
so ferocious and absurd, that its condemnation, as a govern 
ing caste,* is consequently assured oat no distant period. 
But it has falsified and endangered the great social 
European idea, raised up innumerable; obstacles to its 
progress, and aioused against it furious enemies, whore 
it ought naturally to have found friends — in the small 
bourgeoisie ; it has kept numbers of intelligent men from 
entertaining the urgent question of liberty ; it has divided, 
broken up into fractions, the camp of democracy, for whicli, 
if united, an ample field of conquests, already morally won, 
was assured. 'I'lie French socialists deny this ; but for 
every impartial niind tlie state into which France has fallen 
must be an oigunieni which admits of no rejily. 

France is still piofoundly materialist; not in the 
aspirations of her pci pie whenever they are collectively 
manifested, but in the majority of her intellectual men, her 
writers, her statesmen, her political agitators. She is so 
almost in spite of licrsclf, often even without knowing it, 
and bclic»*ing herself to be the contiary. Slie talks of Clod 
without feeling Him ; of Jesus w'hile dressing Him up 
in the gar^) of Benth^m ; of immortality wliile confining it 
to the earth; of European solidarity wdiilc making Taris 
the brain of the woild. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century still possesses her. She has changed her phra’<e- 
ology, but the thing, the parent idea, remains. She is still 
commenting, under one disguise or another, on the dogma 
of physical well-bcin;^^ the law of ha/>pifi*sst which the 
catechism of Volncy drew from Bcnthani. 

Analysis has almost destroyed in i^'rance the conception 
of life. The faculty of synthetical intuition, wind) alone 
gives us the power of embracing the idea of Life, in its 
unity and comprehending its law, has disappeared with the 
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religfous sentiment ; giving place to a habit of dividing an 
jntcllectual question into fractions, and of fastening by turns 
upon one of its manifestations only ; thus taking a part for 
the whole. Mind has become again, in some sort, 
polytheistical. P^very man is a formula, every formula a 
mere fragment of the civilising synthesis. You have 
mystics, matciialists, eclectics; not a single philosopher. 
You meet with Fouricrists, Communists, Proudhonians ; 
very few l'>cnch Republicans, making the Republic a 
symbol of all progressive development French intelligence 
attaches itself exclusively to one face of the moral polyhed- 
ron. Each secondary end becomes for it the great end to 
be attained ; each remedy for a single malady, an universal 
panacea. 'The school of St Simon recognised in history 
only criiUal and organic epochs ; it defamed the one and 
lauded the other ; forgetting that every epoch is critical in 
relation to the preceding one, organic in relation to itself 
or to the future. Other schools establish a perpetual 
antagonism between religion and philosophy ; without ever 
suspecting that philesophy accepts the fall of dne belief 
only on condition of [ireparmg the wjy to a new one ; and 
that, generally, ttie substantial difTercuce betw*con religion 
and philosophy is this, that the latter is — when scepticism 
is not mistaken for it — the rcligicm of the individual ; whilst 
the former is the philosophy of the many, of collective 
humanity. This tendency to cut up iplo fragments that 
which ought to harmonise as a whole, is the radical vice of 
French Socialism. It has torn up the banner of the future, 
and each school, seizing upon one of the fragments, declares 
it to be the whole. hiach w'ord of the device, liberty., 
equality^ fraternity^ serve.s, separated from the other two, as 
the programme for a school. Each of the •two great 
unalterable facts, the individual and society, is the soul of a 
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sect, to the exclusion of the other. The individual, that is 
to say, liberty, is destroyed in the Utopia of St. Simon, in 
the Communism of Babeuf, and in ♦^hat of his successors, 
by whatever name they call themselves. The social aim 
disappeared in Fourierism ; it is openly denied by Proudhon, 
It would seem that it is not given to the French to under- 
stand that the individual and society are equally sacred and 
indestructible, and that it is the discovery of a method of 
reuniting and harmonising these two things which is the 
aim of every effort of the present time. 

^Jfe is one: the individual and society are its two 
necessary manifestations; life considered singly, and life in 
relation to others. Flames kindled upon a common altar, 
they approach each other in rising, until they mingle 
together in God. The individual and society are sacred ; 
not only because the> are two great facis^ which cannot be 
abolished, and which, consequently, we must endeavour to 
conciliate — but because they represent the only two criteria 
which we possess for realising our object, the truth — namely, 
conscience and tradition. The manifestation of truth being 
progressive, these twi instruments for its discovery ought to 
be continually trans^'ormed and perfected ; but wc cannot 
suppress them without condemning ourselves to eternal 
darkners; we cannot suppicss or subalternise one without 
irreparably mutilating our power. Individuality, that is to 
say, conscience, applied alone, leads to anarcliy; society, 
that is to say, tradition, if it be not constantly interi»rctcd 
and impelled upon the route of the future by the intuition 
of conscience, begets despotism and immobih’^v Truth is 
found at their point of intersection. It is forbidden, then, 
to the individual to emancipate himself from the social 
object which constitutes his task here below ; and forbidden 
to society to crush or tyrannise over the individual; but 
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nevertheless if we examine the basis of the French socialist 
systems, we shall find nearly all of them defective in one or 
other of these respectoi 

This system of dismembering that which is essentially 
one has produced its effect in the actual state of things. 
French democracy has separated itself into two camps — 
that of politics and that of socialism. The occupants of 
the first call themselves men of revolutionary tradition ; the 
others, prophets, or apostles of social reform. This has 
produced an absurd antagonism between the men who say, 
Let the nation be free^ she shall then judge behveen us all; 
and the men who, shutting themselves up in a vicious 
circle, say. The nation cannot be free unless she adopt our 
system — the vanity of the Utopist substituting itself for the , 
collective mind. Some sects have advocated indifference 
to the questions of organisation of power ; pretending that 
the social transformation could take place under any form 
of government. Other fractions of the party have replied 
by reacting violently against every socialist idea ; by refusing 
the co-operation of* all those who declared themselves 
believers in any given system ; andt by exaggerating to 
themselves the danger of some exclusive views; destined to 
disappear, submerged in the first storm of the popular 
ocean. Others, again, fearing the exactions of the working 
classes, led astray by the doctrines of the Utopists, have 
desired to avoid the danger at any price,,and have preached 
to the people during three years that their best policy is 
peace ; abstention from every manifestation, that of the 
electoral urn excepted. The bourgeoisie, systematically 
threatened and pointed out to the indignation of the 
working classes as a hostile power, fell back upon the 
status quo^ fortifying itself by leaning on the Goj^ernment : 
tlie people reacted against it by organising itself for 
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insurrection. Anarchy entered the ranks. A, man, gifted 
with a power of logic, disastrous because applied to the 
service of a false principle, and able to dorrinate weak 
minds by his incredible audacity and his clear and cutting 
rhetoric, came to throw the light of his torch upon this 
anarchy, and took it for his motto, with a laugh. Proudhon, 
an anti-socialist, summed up in himself all the phases of 
socialism. He refuted one system by another; he killed 
off the chief of one sect by another ; he contradicted him- 
self ten times over. He enthroned Irony as queen of the 
Wv^rld, and proclaimed the Void. It is through this void 
that Louis Napoleon has entered. 

I have said that the first cause of this anarchical disorder 
of French socialism's the materialism whi»*h still governs 
the mind of the country. This is so true, that the woiship 
of material interests has become its watchword. I know 
the exceptions, and I lionour them, but they do not destroy 
the general fact The great and noble question of the 
perfectibility of collective humanity, and the emancipation 
of the classes who are excluded from 'educational progress 
by the desperate struggle which they are obliged to maintain 
for the means of material existence, has been narrowed by 
the majority of French socialists to the proportions of a mere 
problem of industrial orgai'iisation. That which ought only 
to be the indispensable means has become in their hands 
the final aim. They found man mistrustful, hostile, 
egotistical ; and thty thought to soften and improve him by 
an increase of wealth. Doubtless they have not denied the 
religion of the soul, but they have neglected it; and by 
fixing, almost exclusively, the attention of the masses upon 
their material interests, they have assisted in corrupting 
them ; they have, instead of destroying its source, enlarged 
the foundation of egotism, extending it from the bourgeoisie 
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to the people. St. Simonianism, that is to say, the school 
which felt so strongly from the first the unity of»humanity, 
that it had made its pfogramme a religious one, finished by 
the worship, of happiness ; by what is termed the rehabiiita- 
tion of the flesh ; by the identification of the peaceful epoch 
of the future with the industrial one. Its disciples are, 
nearly all of them, to be found at the present time in the 
ranks of the existing power, whatsoever it may be. Fourier, 
still bolder, denied morality, and gave pleasure as the 
watchword of progress ; legitimised all human passions, and 
materialised the soul by a degrading theory of enjoyment- 
Communism made all men’s wants the foundation of 
society ; it was ever speaking of the right to happiness ; it 
made the abolition of individual propcfty the secret of the 
regeneration of the world. Proudhon, endeavouring to 
avoid the destructive character and to produce something 
organic, placed at the summit of the social pyramid, in the 
place of God, a bank of gratuitous credit. The worship of 
material interests spread from the chiefs to their subalternsi 
to the commonalty dlf the party; exaggerated, intolerant, 
vindictive, and exclusive. They continued, in the name of 
the red republic, the dissolving, corrufiting task ’of Louis 
rhilippe. They spoke of money, when they ought to have 
stirred up souls in the name of tire honour of France ; of 
pro])erty to be acquired, when they ought to have spoken of 
duty ; of hatred to the bourgeoisie, whilst* military dictator- 
ship was at their doors. They now gather the bitter fruits 
of their error ; some of them even avow it ; others are only 
jircvented from so doing by an inexcusable vanity. 

Man is not changed by whitewashing or gilding his 
habitation ; a people cannot be regenerated by teaching them 
the worship of enjoyment ; they cannot be taught h spirit of 
sacrifice by speaking to them of material rewards. It is the 

354 
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soul which creates to itself a body ; the idea which makes 
for itself u habitation. The Utopist may see afar from the 
lofty hill the distant land which will ^ive to society a virgin 
soil, a purer air ; his duty is to point it out with a gesture 
and a word to his brothers ; but he cannot take humanity 
in his arms, and carry it there with a single bound ; even if 
this were in his power, humanity would not therefoie have 
progressed. 

Progress is the consciousness of progress. Man must 
attain it step by step, by the sweat of his brow. The 
transformation of the medium in which he lives only takes 
place in proportion as he merits it ; and he can only merit 
it by struggle ; by devoting himself and purifying himself 
by good works and holy sorrow. He must not be taught to 
enjoy, but rather !■ sufier for others; to combat for the 
salvation of the world. It must not be said to him, Enjoy ; 
life is the right to happiness; but rather. Work; life is a duty, 
do good without thinking of the consequences to yourself. He 
must no^ be taught. To each accordin':^ io his wants, or To 
each according to his passions, but rather, To each according 
to his love, To invent formula and organisations, and 
neglect the internal 1iian, is to desire to substitute the frame 
for the picture. Say to men, Come, supfer ; you will hunger 
and thirst; you will, perhaps, be deceived, be betrayed, airsed; 
but you have a great duty to accomplish : they will be deaf, 
perhaps, for a lorfg time, to the severe voice of virtue ; but 
on the day that they do come to you, they will come as 
heroes, and will be invincible. Say to them, Arise, come 
and enjoy; the banquet of life awaits you, verthrow those 
who would prevent you from entering: you wdll make egotists 
who would desert you at the first muskot-shot, such as those 
who, the'day after having cried Vive la Rtpuhlique, vote for 
Louis Napoleon, if he but makes them tremble, or if he 
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promises tl^em to mingle a few grains of socialism with his 
despotism. • 

It is the instinctive belief in these things which renders 
the cause of the Nationalities powerful and sacred. It is 
by this worship of the idea, of the true, of the morally 
just, that the initiative of Isuropean progress belongs to 
them. 

It was not for a material interest that the people of 
Vienna fouglit in 1848; in weakening the empire they 
could only lose power. It was not for an increase of 
wealth that the people of Lombardy fought in the same 
year; the Austrian Government had endeavoured in the 
year preceding to excite the peasants against the landed 
propiietors, as they had done in fJallicia ; but everywhere* 
they had failed. They struggled, they still struggle, as do 
Poland, Germany, and Hungaiy, for country and liberty ; for 
a word inscribed upon a banner, proclaiming to the world 
that they also live, think, love, and labour for the benefit of 
all. They G]icak the same language, they bear about them 
the impress of vonsanguinily, they kneel beside the same 
tombs, they gloiy in the same tradition ; and tjiey demand 
to associate freely, \^ithollt obstacles, A/itiioflt foreign 
domination, in order to elaborate and express their idea; to 
contribute their stone also to the great pyramid of history. 
It is something moral which they are seeking; and this 
moral something is in fact, even polilitally speaking, the 
most important (picstion m the present s’tate of things. It 
is the organisation of the European task. It is no longer 
the savage, hostile, quarrelsome nationality of tw'O hundred 
years ago which is invoked by these peoples. The nation- 
ality which Aiic illon founded upon the following principle: — 
Whichever people^ by its superiority of strength^ *and by its 
geographical position^ can do us an injury^ is our natural 
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enetny ; whichever cannot do us an injury\ buio can by ike 
amount o/cts force and by its position injure our enem}\ is our 
natural ally^ — is the princely nationality of aristocracies or 
royal races. The nationality of the peoples ha,s not these 
dangers; it can only be founded by a common effort and a 
common movement; sympathy and alliance will be its 
result. In principle, as in the ideas formerly laid down by 
the men influencing every national party, nationality ought 
only to be to humanity that which the division of labour is 
in a workshop — the recognised symbol of association ; the 
assertion of the individuality of a human group called by 
its geographical position, its traditions, and its language, 
to fulfil a special function in the European work of 
civilisation. 

The map of P/iropc has to be re-made. This is the key 
to the present mo/cment ; herein lies the initiative. Before 
acting, the instrument for action must be organised ; before 
building, the ground must be one’s own. The social idea 
cannot be realised under any form whatsoever before this 
reorganisation of J^iirope is effected ; before the peoples are 
ficc to interrogate tlicmselves; to express their vocation, 
and to assure its accomplishment by an alliance capable of 
substituting itself for the absolutist league which now reigns 
supreme. 

'J'ake the map of Europe. Study it synthetically in its 
geographical structure, in the great indications furnished by 
the lines of mountains and rivers, in the symmetrical 
arrangement of its parts. Compare the 'previsions of the 
future which this examination suggests, w th the existing 
collocation of the principal races and idioms. Open the 
page of history, and seek for the signs of vitality in the 
different populations, resulting from the ensemble of their 
traditions ; listen, in short, to the cry which rises from the 
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consaence of these populations through their struggles and 
dieir martyrs. Then observe the official governmental 
map, such as has beep sanctioned by the treaties of 1815. 
In the contrast between the two, you will find the definitive 
answer to tlfe terrprs and complaints of diplomatists. Here 
is the secret of the conspira(y which they are endeavouring 
to destroy, and which will destroy them. Here also is the 
secret of the future world. 

It is in these thirteen or fourteen groups, now dis- 
membered into fifty divisions, almost all weak and powerless 
in comparison with five of them possessing an irresistibly 
picponderating force. It is in this Germany, now divided 
into thirty-five or thirty-six States ; a prey alternately to tlie 
ambition of Prussia and Austria, and which acknowledges 
no other divisions than those of pure Teutonic nationality 
in the south and of Saxony in the north, united on the line 
of the Maine. It is in this immense race, whose outposts 
extend as far as Central Germany in Moravia, which has not 
yet uttered its national cry to Europe, and which aspires to 
utter it — in he*oic Poiiind, whom we have so much admired 
only to forget her at the moment of 4 ier downfall — in the 
Sclavonia of the south, extending its *branclieS iUlong the 
Danube, and destined to rally itself in a vast confederation, 
probably under the initiative of Hungary — in tlie Roumaine 
race, an Italian colony planted by Trajan in the lower basin 
of the Danube, which would appear tojje called upon to 
serve as a bridge of communication between the Sclavoniau 
and the Greco-Latin races. It is in Greece, which has not 
risen from the tomb where it lay buried for ages to become 
a petty Geiman viceroyalty, but to become, by extending 
itself to Constantinople, a powerful harder against the 
European encroachments of Russia. It is in Spain and 
Portugal, destined sooner or later to be united as an 
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Iberian peninsula. It is in the ancient lan^ of 6din, 
Scandinavja, of which Sweden must some day complete the 
unity. It is, above all, in Italy, a predestined nation, which 
cannot resolve the question of its independence without 
overthrowing the empire and the papacy, at thd same time, 
and planting upon the Capitol and the Vatican the banner 
of the inviolability of the human soul for the whole world. 

I have not space for all tint I would fain say upon this 
subject of the nationalities, of which the importance is as 
yet unrecognised in England. I would willingly trace the 
first lines of the study which I have suggested; I would 
willingly apply the deductions arising from it to each of the 
countries which T have just named, and enter into the 
details of the movement w’hich has, since a certain number 
of years, acquired a piactK d value. This I cannot now do. 
But I affirm wdth profound conviction, that this movement, 
only just commenced in some of the groups, already far 
advanced for the other.s, has attained in Italy, in Hungary, 
in Vienna, in a great part of Germany, and in some of the 
Sclavoniin populations, a degiee of importance, which must 
at no distant periodj produce decisive results. It is prob- 
able that* the initiative of these events will spring from 
Italy; it is already ripe : but let it come from where it may, 
it will be followed. An ‘isolated national revolution is no 
longer possible. The first war-cry which arises will carry 
with it a whole lone of Europe, and through it Europe 
herself. It will bte the epopee of which 184S has been the 
prologue. 

In the face of this cris'is, w^hich every day brinr^s nearer 
to us, what is England doing, and what ought she to do ? 

What she is doing is this. — She goes on fnmi day to day 
wavering between a policy pretending to renew the alhance 
of the smaller against the menaces uf the larger Stales, 
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suj-porMng jtsclf upon a modetate party destitute of intelli- 
gence, energy, or strength — a policy which has no meaning 
when the question U between to be and not to bej and 
another pdicy which shamelessly says to the country, We 
will play iJie spy fpr the sake of the established Governments, 
The first policy timidly hesitates between that which is and 
that which will be; it caresses Prussia, condemned to 
impotence between terror of Austria and of German demo- 
cracy; it seeks an ally against Austria in the Piedmontese 
monaichy, twice criishcd at Milan and Novarra, and 
which would inevitably be so a third time if it ever dared to 
defy again its enemy ; it urges the established Governments 
to concessions; it recoils fiom their logical consequences; 
it irritates despotism without weakening it ; it raises the 
hopes of the populations without realising them; it must 
meet hatred from some, incredulity from others. The 
second policy openly retraces its steps towards absolutism. 
Both have brought England to the abdication of herself in 
the aflirirs of Europe; they are bringing her sooner or later 
to absolute isoation^ .Self- abdication and isolation: is that 
a life w'orthy ol England? iVre natictis no longer allied, as 
individuals arc, by duty ? Ought they not to tlq good and 
to combat evil ? Are they not members of the great human 
family ? Do they not share the Kfe of all ? Ought they not 
to communicate something of their life to all ? Can they < 
remain strangers to the common task yf leading mankind 
towards perfection, the realisation of tlic educational plan 
assigned to humanity ? And have we the right of uttering 
the name of religion, when crime is committed at our very 
doors which v/e could prevent, and when we cross our arms 
in indifference? In 183T, England proclaimed the duty of 
non-intervention as the basis of European international 
relations. It was an irreligious and negative principle : we 
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are all bound to intervene for good ; we ought not to be 
able to intervene for evil. And yet this principle, coming, 
between tlie two opposing elements, niight be intelligible as 
a means of arriving at the true condition of the peoples and 
their capacity of realising the progress which frey invoke. 
How has it been maintained? Wherever nations have 
arisen to organise themselves in a manner more suitable to 
their present belief and interest, Prussian, Austrian, or 
French despotism has employed its brute force upon each 
isolated people; England has not even protested upon the 
tombs of Rome and Hungary. The menace of the 
foreigner weighs upon the smaller States; the last spiiks 
of European liberty are extinguished under the dictatorial 
veto of the retrograde pow’ers. England — tne country of 
Elizabeth and Cronn\cll — lias not a word to say in favour 
of the principle to whicr. she owes her existerce. 

If England persist iti maintaining this neutral, passive, 
selfish part, she will have to expiate it. A European trans- 
formation is inevitable. When it shall take place, when the 
struggle siiall burst forth at twenty places at once, when the 
old combat between /act and right is decided, the peoples 
will reme^iber that, England has stood by, an inert, im- 
movable, sceptical witness of their sufferings and efforts. 
Ancient alliances being bracken, the old States having disap- 
peared, where will be the new ones for England? New 
Europe will say to Jier, Live thy own life. This life will be 
more and more restricted by the gradual inevitable emanci- 
pation of her colonies. England will find herself some day 
a third-rate power, and to this she is being brought by a 
want of foresight in her statesmen. 

The nation must rouse herself, and sliake off the torpor 
of her Government. She must learn that wc have arrived 
at one of those supreme laments, in which one world is 
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destroyed another is to be created j in which, for the 
^ake of others and for lier own, it is necessary to adopt a 
new policy. , 

This policy is that of the Nationalities, that which will 
protect opinly and boldly their free development ; it is a 
great and a useful policy. 

There is evidently an attempt at universal restoration in 
Europe. From Vienna it has passed to Rome; from 
Rome to Paris. Where will it stop ? It is now hanging 
over Switzerland, Piedmont, and Belgium ; it tends to 
suppress liberty, the press, the right of asylum. When 
that shall be accomplished, when England shall be the 
only European land upon which liberty, the press, the 
right of asylum, still exist, do you think that an effort will 
not be made to destroy them there ? No army, perhaps, * 
will succeed in landing upon her soil ; but is it by invasion 
only that a country is destroyed? The Holy Alliance 
renewed, has it not ports to close, obstructions to oppose 
to travellers? Can it not forbid the introduction of the 
English press, spread papal corruption, sow* divisions 
between class and class, excite rewlls in the colonies. 
England arms : she authorises rifle-ciubs ; she, speaks of 
militia ; she is then in fear ; and yet she repulses the 
most efficient means of safety that Europe offers her ; she 
leaves the peoples who would be Jier nearest allies to fall 
one by one under the attacks of la t^reur blanche; she 
renounces with a fatal obstinacy the glorious role which 
the loss of the French initiative yields to the first nation 
willing to seize upon it ; a role which would assure to her 
the first influence in the Europe of the future, safety from 
all attempts against liberty, and the consciousness of the 
accomplishment of a duty towards the world* National 
defences < Her national defences against the Court of 
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Rome are in Rome herself delivered from French occupa- 
tion, that living insult to civilised Europe, which has no, 
other object now than that of holding, in contempt of 
every right, a strategic position in Italy ; her best defence 
against Austria is in Milan, at Venice, in SwiUcrland, in 
Hungary; against Russia, in Sweden, in Poland, in the 
Danubian Principalities ; against France, in the alliance of 
the young nationalities which will shortly furnish her with 
the opportunity of overthrowing that imperialism which 
now threatens freedom everywhere, because an army is its 
slav", with the most dangerous enterprises. 

Within the last two or three months a voice has reached 
us from acro'jS the Atlantic, saying. Evil is being done daily 
m Europe; vcc will not tolerate its triumph^ we will no 
longer give Cain's am ver to God, who has made us free; we 
will not allow foreigt armies to suppress the aspirations 
which we hold sacred, the ideas which may enlighten us. Let 
evety people be free io live its own life. To maintain this 
liberty, we are ready to intervene by word of mouth — if need 
be, by the \word. This cry, rising fronn the majority of Uie 
population, and front a part of the official world in the 
United States, is dir(iv:ted to England. It comes from a 
branch of her own race. Let her accept it, and rebaplise 
her alliance with Aracrich, by a policy woithy of both. 
There is something great in this idea of an Anglo-American 
alliance coming frejm the lips of an exile. The laying of 
the first stone of tSiat religious temple of humanity which 
we all foresee, is a labour well worthy the co-operation of 
the two worlds. 
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This bookf wliicli, from tho importance of the subject and 
the name of the author, 1 opcnocl full of desire and hope, 
has left iny mind penetrated with ii sense of deep dis- 
couragement and sorrow' for Franco. Truly has she need 
of moral reform ! A nation alternating between an 
indin'ercnco whicli allows her inertly to contemplate the 
dismemberment of her soil, and a vandalism which trans- 
forms the sanctity of the republican faith into a passion of 
hatred and vengeance, and the dlvino aim of life into an 
idolatry of the senses and greed of material good — is 
irrevocably lostj if some immense effort be not made to 
restore her to the {?[)Iicro of high thought.s, the adoration of 
the ideal, the lost religion of duty afid sacrifice, and recall 
all her children to communion in love and wefrb^. 

This gi-and impulse, this rogcucrating initiative, ought to 
spring from Franco’s grcatr%t intellects ; from those 
amongst her writers capable of comprehending tho causes • 
of the evil and the remedies indiciijod by her national 
tradition, if studied conjointly and liTirinonised with the 
general Kuropean aspiration in regard to the epoch we 
foresee. Such writers abound in France — where, indeed, 

* The following page!) niaj bo said to be Ara 2 ;;iiii’s last public worda 
Tho article wad concluded ou the Srd of Alarch 1872 ; he died on the 
loth of that mouth. • 

t ** La Itcforme Morale et lulellectueUe,' par Erueat Reuan. 
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one of tbu chief evils of the day is the fact thsit intelloct 
has 80 far outstripped morality in its advance — and of 
these, Beiian, a learned and inlluenti?.! thinker, is among 
the first, and we had a right to expect that a work by him 
upon " Intellectual and iMoral Reform," would contain a 
pow'erful analysis of the causes which have cut short the 
progress of France since 1815, an indication of the methods 
by which the national organism might be awakened to now 
life, and nn earnest word to his fellow-workors in the 
intellectual sphere, urging them to join him in a moral 
crusade which might, perhaps, restore to France the 
initiative power she has lost. In all of these expectations 
have I been deceived. 

Nor is ilua my first delusion ^ith regard to those 
Frenchmen to whom, '\hcther through intellect, capacity of 
action, reputation, or i rilliaut antecedents, tiio mission of 
guiding their countiy specially belonged; the duty of 
urging her forward when hesitating, and of recalling her 
into the right path when disposed Co go astray. 

The inc”tia and self-abdication of Shos' intellectual ly 
superior to the mass ?£ their fellow-citizens was general 
during tho^ late upheaval, and is one of tho gravest 
symptoms of the decay I deplore. 

In the sphere of action it was astounding and grievous 
to see men like Ledru Rpliin, Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinot, 
Schoelcher, Arago, and many others, stand inertly by to 
witness the iiisurrOwlion of Paris, which they might, by 
their personal intervention, have directed towarils a nobler 
aim, and hesitate — silent, uncertain, and worse tiian useless 
— between an Assembly which they believed to oe ruinous 
to their country, and a movement which, abandoned to the 
direction of incapablo materialists, could only accumulate 
disaster on dibaster. 
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In the ^here of thought, the best intellects of France 
•remain mute in discouragement, like Quinet; obstinately 
persist in vaunting the initiative omnipotence and grandeur 
of Prance, like Hugo ; or seek a remedy for the ills of the 
present in a return to the past, like Renan. Not one of 
them has the courage to declare to Franco what are the 
faults and errors which have caused her fall ; none dare — 
fearless of sect or party, but firm of faith in iho future 
— to teach her by what moral annihilation of such vain 
idolatry of a past often glorious but more often unjust, she 
may revive to normal and fruitful life, fraternal and 
liarnionious with the life and destiny of Europe. 

Dante had this courage towards us Italians. 

The habit, too prevalent everywhere, but conspicuously 
so in Franco, of selecting a scapegoat in an individual or 
group of individuals, and laying upon him or them the 
burden of the faults or misfortunes of an entire people, is 
fatal ; because it eitlier leads to adulation or lulls to 
inertia. Napoleon — his miserable parody, the nephew — 
the superstitious reverence professed by the ceurtiers of 
one Bourbon dynasty towards tlJb past— the egotism 
centred in the presenf, of l/ouis Philippe — all\lu;se are but 
incidents, whether vulgar or heroic, in the history of a 
nation ; they are not caupes, bRt consequences. I do not 
S('pk to diminish the faults of individuals, nor the treinen- •' 
dons responsibility wliich weighs upqip those who trade 
upon the vices of a people in order to tvm power or riches 
for themselves ; but the sources of tlio evil lie deeper, and 
the tempter only enters where a breach is already made. 
And when a nation which changes its rulers and its form of 
government every fifteen or twenty years, drags its course 
through more tlian two-thirds of & century, • alternately 
rising and falling, only to rise and fall again, within the 
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same fated circle ; perennially aspiring towarc^s progress, 
yet incapable of advancing one single step upon the, 
path towards it — the mischief has r penetrated into its 
vitals. It is necessary to search it out, deftrio it, and 
attack it at tlie root, regardless of praise pr blame, Tlicro 
are no signs of any attempt to do this in France. No such 
attempt is made among those whose eyes arc fixed on 
France in my own country, w'hero, in spite of the brief 
intellectual rebellion, roused by recent outrages endured, 
the old prestige is still so dominant, that world-wide hopes 
arc kindled by every rumour of an emeute^ and every wild 
threat uttered by Paris or Ijvons. 

It IS thirty-seven years sinco I first published my con- 
viction that the cli iractcr and progress of the democratic 
movement in France .-ind Europe were falsified and delayed 
by two fundamental, ' ital errors : the opinion, rooted in all 
Europe, and most firmly in my own counfry, that the 
initiative of the movement of civilisation is the enduring 
and quasi-inalienable heritage of France ; and the belief, 
blindly accepted by the party of action*»in France, that the 
revolution of ’^^9 had^ initatc»l a new epoch, and that the 
actual work* before ns was, therefore, merely a work of 
deduction, — of the, practical application of the principles 
which were the informing spirit of that revolution. Of the 
first of these errors I hfve frequently spoken : the second 
is the key to the acjiual condition of France, and this book 
of Renan’s compels* rao to draw attention to it. 

The political theory which dominafed alike the great 
achievements and the great legislative man’ ft stations of 
that revolution was, the theory of JiigJUs / tho moral 
doctrine which promoted and perpetuated it was, tJie 
materialist 'doctrine which has defined life as a search after 
happiness on earth. The first inaugurated the {Sovereignty 
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of the Eg<\;^ the second inaugurated the Sovereignty of 
Jntercsts. Tlie few isolated gleams of light thrown upon 
the path of the future by individuals who died prophets or 
martyrs of other ideas and other aims are of no account in 
tho balance (no great revolution could bo without such), the 
fundamental character of the revolution was as I have 
shortly stated it. France made it her own : she in no way 
altered it when the violence of the agitation was succeeded 
by despotism ; she has shown no indication of altering it 
since her recent defeat. 

The consequences — since every principle adopted, inevit- 
ably generates a method — are obvious to all who understand 
tho logic of history. The Rights of different individuals or 
of dillcrent orders of society, when neither sanctified by 
sacrifice fulfilled, nor harmonised and directed by a common 
faith in a providential moral law, will sooner or later come 
into collision and load to reciprocal shock ; and each re- 
assertion of such rights will wear the aspect of war and 
hatred. The absence of a law of duty, supreme over all 
rights, and to which all can therefore appeal, gradually and 
inadvertently loads men to the ai^’eptance of les /aits 
accomplis: success is gradually tak#n for thp sign and 
symbol of legitimacy, and men learn to substitute the 
worship of the actual for the ^fo^&hip of tho true ; a dis- 
j)()sition which is shortly after* transformed into the * 
adoration of Foret*. Force is by dqgreos accepted and 
sought after, even hy those who invoke* tho holy names of 
justice and truth as tho principal means of tlieir achie\e- 
ment and application. The guidance of liberty is entrusted 
to tbe weapons of tyranny ; the revolution is incarnated in 
St. Just and Robespierre; and terror^ elevated into* a 
system, assumes tho title of an energetic apoatolate. 

When the revolution, either extinguished by a successful 
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soldier or by the peaceful Mochiavelism of a deceitful 
prince, is superseded by a new order of things, tho nation*! 
educated by such political doctrines as these, still maintain 
them as the directing spirit of their governmental organisa- 
tion, and translate Forca into administrative esntralUation 
— tho concession of tho monopoly of public life to the 
state — and tho repression or neglect of every element that 
endeavours to cinergo from a condition of inertia into ono 
of practical activity. Meanwhile the seeds of egotism are 
insinuated into tho hearts of men by the falso definition of 
lifo as a search after happiness ; tho good impulses which, 
in tho fervour of youth or the excitement of a violent 
general connnotio«\, suggested golden visions of universal 
happiness and perennial harmony between individual and 
collective interests, vro blunted in less stirring times by the 
cold calculations dit i-atcd — in the absence of any faith to 
prescribe duty — by agf^, or by the evil realities of the 
present. 

Those who have succeeded, by means of a temporary 
fraternisation with the people, in obtaining what they 
required, unmindful Of their promises and of the pact of 
solidarity which ■‘ihey had sworn, content themselves 
with the quiet enjoyment of their own rights, and leave the 
people to acquire theirs in Vheir turn, if thfy can, and how 
they can. Material into;ests become the arbitrators of all 
things ; riches and power are held synonymous with great- 
ness in tho mind' of the nation. National policy is 
converted into a mere policy of disLiust, Jealousy, and 
division between those who auUcr and tho'sf* who enjoy ; 
those who are able to turn their liberty to profit, and those 
who have naught of liberty but tho empty name. 

Tntcrnati'oual policy loses sight of all rule of justice, all 
love of righteousness, and becomes a policy of mere egotism 
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and flggrandisemcnt ; at times of degradation, and 'at times 
of glory bartered for at others’ expense. Intelligence 
embellishes both crimps and errors by sophism and system ; 
teaches indifference or muto contemplation in philosophy; 
lust and the worship of the external in art ; stupid sub- 
mission or savage rebellion in politics ; and the substitution 
of a problem of fyrodiLction for the human problem in 
economy; or, — turning again to the past, — renounces action 
and writes history. 

Tho expiation follows upon tho crimo : more or less 
immediate, more or loss severe; but inevitable and inex- 
orable. 

The situation created for France by tho adoption of the 
theory of Rights, of Well-being as tho aim of life, is as 
follows : — Tho expiation which commenced in tho impossi- 
bility of breaking through tho fatal circle of tlio present 
and advancing tovi'ards the future, lias entered into a 
second and more decisive period, and is destined to bo 
carried still further, if those French thinkers who are 
capable of true, riiarjy patriotism, do not come to.a mutual 
agreement resolutely to declare tho 4ruth to their erring 
countrymen. Such truths, when uttiycd by ^ofeign lips, 
assume an appearance of antagonism whore none really 
exists, and awaken to resistance •the pride which survives 
disaster. ^ 

Instead of separating tho part of the thinkers from the 
part of the people, as is far too of tea done by Renan, 
Montegut, and others — all those men in France who, 
whether few or many, combine capacity and influence with 
an austere love of country, should unite in a periodic and 
continuous apostolato of tho truth. 

That truth is — , 

Tho theory of Rights may be able to complete the 

355 
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destruction of a form of socioty either tyrannous or sin King 
into decay ; it is incapable of founding society anew upon 
a durable 'ba<;is. The doctrine of t^io Sovereignty of the 
Ego can only create despotism or anarchy. Jiibcriy is a 
means of reaching good ; it is not the aim. 

Equality, ns understood in Us absolute material sense, is 
an iniposisiblo negation of nature : were it even possible to 
found it, it could only lead to immobility. The secret of a 
well-organised social system cannot be discovered through 
the medium of the suH'iago, whether exercised at the will 
of one, of a few, or of the whole people ; unless the vote is 
based upon, starts from, and expresses their anterior 
acceptance of some ruling moral Principle — a principle so 
harmonising the religious and historical tradition of the 
nation with the intuitions of individual conscience as to 
become the infornc ig spirit of a whole epoch, during 
which it will be interpreted and practically applied by the 
people. The “people” is not any fraction, liowover vast, 
but the ensemble of all (he individuals and all the classes 
assoriatedi.to form a nation, under the, guidance of a com- 
mon faith and a comrnon pact, indicating a common aim ; 
that Aim \s tolo sovereign. 

llevolution is only saci-'d and legitimate when undertaken 
in the name of a now akn upon the path of progress^ 
capable of ameliorating ,fhe moral, intellectual, and material 
condition of the whole people : revolutions undertaken in 
order to substitute -the systematic supremacy of any single 
fraction of the people for the rest, arc naught other than 
rebellious, as dangerous as unfruitful. 

Every true revolution is the substitution of a now educa- 
tional problem for the old. True government is, the intel- 
lect, the spnse of the people, consecrated to the work of 
carrying out that new educational principle in the sphere 
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facts. Everything depends upon so organising the govem- 
jnent that it shall be alike bound to be and capaVjle of 
being the true interpreter of that principle, and have 
neither the temptation nor the power to falsify it; but all 
the theoriok of government founded upon distrust, suspicion, 
resistance, liberty jitr or antagonism between the 
governing po%yer and the governed, ns upon an organic 
idea, are characteristic of a period of transition * a generous 
but temporary protest against an abnormal and tyrannical 
condition of things, but inefficacious and incapable of 
constituting a normal and fruitful national life. 

Authority is sacred when it is neither the corpse of a 
dead authority, nor a lie assuming its name, but entrusted 
with and able to fulfil the mission of representing ancl 
developing the moral principle of the epoch ; and the 
eternal probloni of this world is — not the destruction of 
authority, but the search after, and substitution of, a now 
authority for such authorities ||8 are false or extinct. 
Nothing is destroyed, nothing is created ; but all things 
are transformed in oonformity with the stage of»education 
wliich wc have reached or are capable^of reaching. 

Education, the fatherland, liberty, aisociatioh, ^ho family, 
property, and religion — all these arc undying elements of 
human nature : they cannot be eancollcd or destroyed, but 
every epoch has alike the right ant^ the duty of modifying « 
their development in harmony with the^ntellect of the age 
the progress of science, and the altered eondition of human 
relations. Hence democracy, informed and enlightened by 
these ideas, must abandon the path of negations ; useful 
and opportune so long as the duty before ns was that of 
breaking asunder the chains that bound mankind to the 
past ; useless and barren now that our task is the conquest 
of the future. If it do not forsake this path, it can but 
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doom itself to perish — as all mere reaction must perish — in 
anarchy an/i impotence. 

Life is not the search after a well-being, a happiness 
which is impossible on earth. Life is a mission, or it has 
neither value nor meaning. Life is not oiir own — it is of 
God ; it has, therefore, an aim and a law. To discover 
this law, to gradually ascerUin this aim, and temper our 
thoughts and actions in accordance with it, is our task. 
The holy formula of duty must rule it from on higli. Man 
has no rights from nature, save only tlie omt right of 
Hf ^.rating himself from, ev&ry obstacle impeding his free fid- 
jilment of his otim duties. All our other rights aro simply 
the consequences of our own actions : of the fulfilment of 
our duties. Material possessions, like intellectual possf's- 
sions, are merely mnns of fulfilling these ; tho instrument.-? 
by which to achieve our mission — the aim ; and they also 
nro sacred in view of that aim — by regarding them as the 
aim of life, we may po^bly succeed in transporting the 
egotism of one class into another, but wo shall never 
annihilate Vgotism for the general good.*' 

Whatsoever tho la\/may be, w’hatsoover tho aim assigned 
to us, and of which cKarer glimpses are revealed to us from 
epoch to epoch, we can neither advance in the discovery of 
the first, nor the realisatiorf of tho second, without eallinjr 
all tho forces of humam^y into play. Our intimate union 
with our fellows is therefore a duty. Each of us lives, not 
for himself, but fdr all j and we cannot fulfil our own 
progress apart from that of the rest. The supreme virtue 
is sacrifice ; to think, to act, and, if need be, t » suffer, not 
for ourselves but for others — for tho triumph of good over 
evil The conditions of tho problem remain the sjuno ; tho 
acliioyemen<. of the means of well-being for all, continues to 
bo our task either way; but the spirit and intention in 
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v^’lifch th^ task is undertaken, the difference of the aim 
, which those means are intended to realise, will produce 
diirercnt results, and educate mankind to love and virtue, 
not to the odious egotism which is tho plague of the world 
at tho present day. 

Franco forgot those rules of life, she sui rendered her 
noble instincts to materialism ; her inborn love of humanity 
to idolatry of her own power; her adoration of tho ideal to 
an ignoble grc(id of enjoyment ; her aspiration towards tho 
future to a blind, vain-glorious adoration of a revolution 
which merely concluded an epoch of the past; her love of 
her sister nations and her faith in their equality, to the 
dream of a moral dominion and a monopoly of perennial 
iiniiative^ which is not granted to any nation. Her recent 
misfortunes are deserved ; they are tho expiation of her 
uufullilled promises to the peoples ; of Iut abandonuient of 
‘ Poland, her inva'^ion of Spain in 1823 ; of that class-hatred 
which has taken the place of the sucrod republican 
upostolato among her people ; of her sorvilo acceptance 
of tho Second Empire ; of Rome, Mexico, Nice, and the 
late war. • 

Before Franco can redeem herself s^e mustVOipudiate the 
last lifty-seven years, and enter upon a radically dilTereut 
course. 


II. 

The frank and virile language which I had hoped to hoar 
addressed by French thinkers to their countrymen, is not 
to bo found in this work of Renan’s. In order to promote 
the revival of France in the future, he evokes aud strives 
to recall to life the France of the past — a past concluded 
by the revolution of 1789, and interred for ever. Renan is 
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a monarchist. Looking back over the hisLory^pf Franco, 
he sees tliat monarchy founded the territorial unity of* 
France, and from this fact, which — historically spoaking — 
he oven exaggerates, he assumes that French nationality 
ought now, as hitherto, to reinain monarcUial, and that the 
error of the Revolution was the attempt to found liberty 
while decapitating the monarch and monarchy. It is true 
that enduring institutions can neither bo created /priori 
by imitating an ideal t) pe suggested by the example of any 
given people nt a dill'erent epoch, nor by tlio solitary 
intuition of an individual. This error, which Renan 
attacks, and into which nearly all the modern socialists 
have fallen, is one I have never shared. Institutions are 
not created, thoy are deduced ; they aro tho issue of tho 
inhorent tendencies -nd special faculties of a people; of the 
social organisation and customs slowly evolved among 
them, and fitting them for some special, determinate 
function among their fellow nations ; of that historic 
tradition which reveals to us their la»v of life. Rut 
although tthe study of tho tendencies, faculties, and 
tradition of a peophf may, and ought to guide us to tlio 
discovery .of tho pn'nciple by which (until all its con- 
sequences aro exhausted) their laws and institutions should 
be ruled and governed, it‘ cannot determino the choice of 
the methods best calcuUted to reduce that principle into 
practical reality. error of Renan — an error almost in- 

comprehensible in* a thinker — is precisely that of con- 
founding the principle with tho methods of its application. 
Monarchy is not a principle: it simply r- presents an 
administrative method, an instrument wliicli in time 
becomes worn out, and requires to be replaced and 
Bupersededr by another. 

That which we are bound to seek from the historic 
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tradition ^ a people is the indication of its mission in the 
I world \ and to this, when discovered, we are bound to shape 
and temper their sducation and their laws; but the 
f[ucstioii how and in what direction that mission shall bo 
fullilled among, the nations, is a problem varying from 
epoch to epoch. 

Rome had, more incontestably than any other people, the 
mission of European civilisation, the formation of tlio 
Latino-Germaiiic world. Rut that mission (which ought 
still to constitute an clement of our international policy) 
was fullilled by diflbrent methods; by tho sword of the 
Republic and the Empire, during tho first great Roman 
epoch ; by the Papal word of Christian evangelisation, and 
the colonising power and example of our communes, in th 6 
second gn'at epoch. 

A principle endures throughout Jong ages; until (as 1 
h.uo before said) tho whole of its vital and gcnciative 
power has boon identified with and incarnated in humanity* 
The instruments, or organisms employed in tho service of 
th.it principle, are *111016 often changed or modi^ed accord- 
ing to tho progressiie education of ffie people. It is true, 
though less ali^olutely true than Ren'S!! appeal-s*to belie vo,* 
that monarchy — by its constant warfare with the feudal 
lords — contributed to tho formation of Ereneh national 
unity ; as tho aristocracy of En^and, by their opposition* 
to tho despotic tendencies of the Monycliy, contributed to 
tho development of the dominant naticfnal characteristic. 


* The Fioncli coiiiiuuuea, thongli inrciior in origin, character, scope, 
ami methods to the cotnniuiies of Italy, are, ucveithtlevs, an imiiurlant 
ulcuKut in tiiu history of Fraaioi ; and by tho uuifoimity of their 
luuvt'iimut dining tho eloveuth and twolftii conturics, picpareil llie 
way for national unity. Ki'iiaii never alludi.s to tiicni, as ho uuver 
alludes (o the uoblu efi'orts oi Stephen Marcel ami Kuberc Locoi] in tho 
lourteeuih ueutury, uor to Juan of Arc, nor the bold douiauda of the 
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It is also true that it is to the exercise of tb{^t unifying 
office — for^ its own ends — by monarchy, that much of. 
France’s tendency towards political administrative central- 
isation is due ; as well as her readiness to submit to any 
individual crowned with the prestige of victory or dynastic 
tradition ; her endeavours to implant liberty by violent 
means ; her substitution of military glory for the work of 
fraternity and affection, and her struggles after an Equality, 
frequently misunderstood, but invariably sought after and 
regarded as superior to every other gain. And thus in 
Eiiqland, the long struggle of the patriciate against the 
unlimited power of the king, generated a tendency towards 
decentralisation, towards the worship of individual liberty 
before all things, and the habitual reverence for the 
aristocracy as an bisU'ric clement of the nation.* 

But^ because the hr^t stage of the education of a people 
was directed by a certain institution, ought wo to forgot' 
that the subsequent stages demand other instructors 7 
Because the historic element is important in the lifo of a 
people, ought we to deny the intuition, spontaneity, and 
< 

Statcs-General in 1641, nor to many other popular and boui^ooiso 
liianirostatioifs. The iiAportauce of those luovomcnti was felt by 
Philip Augustas, Saint Louis, Philippo le Bel, and tlie kings who 
succeeded him ; but while availing themselves of thorn in order to 
compel the submission of the feudal lords, the kings did their utiiKJst 
to curtail or misdirect their ^action. Monarchy promoted the terii* 
torial unity of Franco t her moral unity — the soul of a nation— arose 
there, as elsewhere, oui of the inatincts of the people. 

* We Italians owe our national tendencies to uo monarchical or 
aristocratic element whose history is indissolubly linked with our ouii. 
Such vitality as the aristocratic element had amongst us, was the 
W.ality of gwAtfamilm, not of a compact and active party united by 
a common ^im. And not to monarchy, but to our people only, 
belongs the initittiive of every eutcrpiise in aid of national unity or 
liberty. 
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presoiitiuiui^t of a new future, actually existing in that 
people ? Because our communes were great, ought we to 
cancel the common (ipuntry, retrace our steps, and remain 
motionless among the graves of our fathers) Because 
certain maftifestations of life are displayed before us, shall 
we confound them with life itself, and, by dooming it to 
ceaseless agitation within the fatal cirulu traced by those 
past manifestations, make of the future a mosaic of 
substances disinterred among ruins 1 

Life is immortal : throughout the indetinite series of its 
nianifostations it assumes form after form, according to the 
immediate and secondary aims which it has to reach in the 
course of its journey towards tho supreme, final aim. 
The theory of Kenan contradicts the true conception of 
history, and denies that law of progress which is henceforth 
tho recognised and accepted conseijuence of tho study of 
'human things, and will be the basis of tho life of the epoch 
towards which we ai c rapidly advancing. 

The error of tho French revolution was not tho abolition 
of monarchy. It wsis tho attempt to build up a republic 
upoi tho theory of Kights, which, tifken alone, inevitably 
hads to the acceptance of les Jaits ficcoinplis ^ upon the 
Sovcicignty of the FffOf which loads us, sooner or later, to 
the Sovereignty of tho strongestfZyo/ upon the essentially 
monarchical methods of extreme centralisation, intolerance 
and violence — upon that false definition of life of which 1 
have spoken above, given by men educated by monarchy 
and inspired by a materialism which, having cancelled God, 
had loft itself nothing to worship but Force. When the 
most powerful E(/o of the period — Napoleon — arose, 
supported by Force, and said : “ Bow clown^* tho revolu- 
tion bent before him, and (with very few exceptions) 
all who had sworn to live and die free men, held their 
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peace, and resignedly seated themselves at t}ie desks of 
the Imlitut, or upon the benches of the Senat Conbervaleur, 
In this contradiction between the methods and the aim; 
in this irnmoial education, by means of which monarchy 
has led the good instincts of the French people 'astray, and 
against which the highest intellects of France did not 
contend as they ought to have done — lie the real causes of 
the manifest impotence of France. It is but the other day 
that the Government of the Defence dispatched the republi- 
can, Mark Dufraisse, to declare to the Italiaris of Nizza — 
“ JIabitanta de Nice, voua appartenez deaormais il la France,^' 
forgetting that tho original plebiscite with which Franco 
gave herself io Louis Napoleon having been overthrown, 
every subsequent Imperial plebiscite was by right over- 
thrown also. Now, Fret ^hmen select as tho Representative 
of a Republic, Thiers, the Frenchman of all others most 
imbued with the Napoleonic policy, which he is even now' 
attempting to carry out — like a clumsy copyist — towards 
Italy and the Papacy.* 

IMonaroliy — having long since exhausted that portion of 
a mission which circumstances had assigned to it, and to 
which it was'ofton faJ;so, — overthrown by a revolution which 
summed up all anterior attempts of tho popular element — ■ 
newly arisen, after tho Naj^oleonic dictatorship, by help of 
foreign bayonets like a,galvaniscd corpse, — re-denied every 
fifteen or eigliteeq years by new revolutions, — guilty of 
having twice dra!wu foreign invasion into France, — 
unsustained by faith oven among its BCTvants,^supporting 
itself by pandering to the interests or gre>^d of tho 
bourgeoisie and- a fraction of the people, — possessing 
no single element of genuine or spontaneous life, and con- 
strained t» maintain the semblance of life by coinproiuisefl 

* 1872 , 
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which degrade, concessioaa it studies to betray, and 
.hypocrisies which avail but for a brief space wliile tliey dis- 
honour — in conditions such as these, monarchy, whether 
of Chambord, Orleans, or Donapartc, may add another 
stratum of corruption to tlio many existing in France ; it 
cannot recall her to life. 

It is grievous to see a man of Renan’s intellectual worth 
propose monarchy as a remedy. It is amazing to see him, 
sultjugated by the logical consequences of a first error and 
dragging hiinseli from ruin to ruin, from rubbish to 
rubbish, seeking the elements of new life in a rechauffe of 
institutions substantially evil, and at the present day 
impossible. 

Religious and political institutions once extinguished by 
the work of time cannot be rekindled, and when Muckia- 
velli said that it was necessary from time to time to cairy 
* things back to their beginnings, bet. was false to bis own 
great intellect. The attempts to recall Christianity to its 
primitive virtues; to re-link the Papacy with the emanci- 
pated and enlarged «Iife of the peoples, or to renciv the vital 
spirit and initiative power of iiiouaJchy in Europe, are all 
and equally the dreams of a mind diseased, struck with 
intellectual amaurosis, and incapable of seeing the inevitable 
destiny hanging over Europe. • 

Art itself is incapable of rene^vlng its vitality at the • 
sources of the past. The attempt headed by Overbock in 
Germany, the imitations of the Umbrian school, the 
religious efforts of some of the English pre-Raffaellites, all 
have failed and will fail These artists may revive the 
forms, they cannot revive the soul of the old painters 
whom they select as their models. Fra Angelico knelt ^n 
tearful prayer before painting, and these men 4o not pray. 
Faith in the Christian dogma is extinct in the hearts of men. 
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Henan proposr3a to ru-create an aristocracjrj “pas de 
royantd,” be says, “sans noblesse; cos deux clioses roposent, 
au fond sur le mSiue principe.” ”7.) 

And this is true ; but it is an argument in convalidation 
of our republican faith. Who can create an aristocracy 1 
Napoleon attempted it and produced a miserable parody of 
the past lie did but create enemies, or prompt deserters 
from his own cause, and for Franco a laugliing-atock, com- 
posed of titles, ribbons, and coats of arms. 

hise (Ip U vie proviucialo dovrait aiusi elre nii lionnete guiitil- 
hoiniuo de village, biau lo>al, ot uti bon cure do cain[)iigao tout cutler 
ddvou4 li I'^ducation morale du pouplo." (Page 78.) 

And a few pages e irlier : — 

“ La coiibcieiice d’uuo n vtion rebidc dans la partio ^claii^o de la 
naliou, laipiulle entralnc ot couimaudo lo reste. La uivibsution k 
roiigiiiu a uuo oeuvre aristocratique, Tu-uvro d’liu tout petit 
iioiubru (nobles at preties), tjui Tout impos^e par cu quo Ics dciuucratcs 
appolleut force euiposturo ; la conservatiuu do la civilisation cst nne 
ituvro arifetocratiquo aussl. ... La Franco de iiu-ine avait 4le ciceo 
jiar lo loi, lii^ noblesse, le clcrgS, le tiers ^tat. „ Lo peu])lo proproinuut 
dit et les paysans, aujourc|'hui uiaitros absolu de la maison, y mil t-n 
riaHtl des vUrus, des frdotis imjxUroniUs dam une rucJte qu'ih n’unl 
j/os constru iie. ’’ ( Page St*' et passim. ) 

I will not waste time fn commenting upon the hard, 
insolent forms of expression adopted hy the writer in 
speaking of the men who for ages maintained the glory, 
unity, and progress 'of France with the sweat of their brows 
and their hearts’ blood. But where is the French village 
gentleman to be found 1 where the cur^ exclusi/' ly devoted 
to the moral education of the people 1 And, to go further 
hack, where is the enligfUened aristocracy which is, above 
every class, the depository of the national conscienco 1 A 
patriciate cannot be created. It is either the growth of 
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congest (Germanic or other), implanted by Iho sword in 
lands enervated and corrupted by despotism and incapable 
of self-dofence, or of indisputable intellectual superiority, 
or of long service rendered to their country by certain 
wealthy arid privileged families. Tho old patrician families 
are either extinct or have degenerated through the slothful 
iillcness of agea Tho debts and mortgages contracted by 
unworthy descendants have transferred tho most stable 
portion of their wealth — their estates — to the hands of 
plebeian money -lenders ; end, in the meantime, navigation, 
improved methods of communication, industry, commerce, 
and unwearying perseverance, have created a new Power in 
tho wealthy bourgooise class. The spread of education, the 
pi and the spirit of the age, all of which are resolutely 
lu'nt on progress, have abclisl'.od all ebass Ruperiority of 
intellect ; and both science and inspiration are now found 
•among all classes of citizens. At tho present day it is n 
rare thing to find a patrician name fixed to any of tho 
scientific, philosophical, political or literary works which 
advance civilisation ^ rare to find such a name aj tho head 
of any of the numerous provident or l«novolcnt enterprises, 
or national productive enterprises tending to »the progress 
of tho popular classes. The hereditary aristocracy of blood 
no longer exists in France, exetpt in name ; the manufac- 
turer has destroyed the gentilhomrm. Tho sole aristocracy 
of to-day is the aristocracy of wealth; the sole aristocracy 
of to-morrow will be the eternal, divine^ beneficent aristo- 
cracy of intellect at its highest power — genius ; but that, 
like everything that descends from God, will, arise among 
the people, and labour for the people. 

States can only bo founded upon elements w'hich arc at 
once living and life-giving; and life is synonypous with 
progress, with initiative. Monarchy and aristocracy have 
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no longer aufficiont capacity for the first, nor sufficiont 
power and daring for the second. ]\Ionarchy either resists 
or compromises ; aristocracy, in tho slow suicide of idleness, 
both serves and ignores the restless advance of humanity. 
Can you, by uncovering a tomb, awaken life"' within its 
walls ? 

“ IjO victoiro do la PniMao a la victoire de la royant^ de droit 
qnasi-divin (do droit liistoriqiie).” 

No; tho Prussian monarchy is the most recent in 
Europe; the true victory was the victory of Gorman 
nationality over those who assumed to impede its develop- 
ment. Tho threat against the Rhine produced Sedan. It 
was through that stupid threat that Southern Germany 
and the Catholic element, upon which Louis Napoleon had 
cah'ulatod against Prussia, were at once ranged in the front 
rank against him. Tlin King, by “quasi-divine right,” 
only conquered because he took the field wrapped in tho 
flag of unity. 

Monarcliy, aristocracy, tw'o Chambers with secret sittings, 
Paris denied the rigjit of electing a mayor, a council, or a 
national guprd ; China colonised through conquest — all 
these remedies, suggested by Renan for tho pressing ills of 
tho pn^sont, w’ould not saxo Franco from decay. The true 
remedy is quite other, and Renan h.as strangely dwarfed 
the problem. A Bcnten^co like tho following — 

“S’il ost mJ, com^nc ill semble, quo la royaut(5 et I’oigiinis.'ition 
nobiliaire de I’armdo sont perduos chez los f-. Hides batins, il faut d’r© 
quo Ics peuploa Latins appollont une nouvelie invasinn Gormanique et 
la subirout,” 

W sufficient' to prove him incapable of grasping and com- 
prehending the subject in its full magnitude. The Gorman 
Invasion which overwhelmed the Latin races in the fifth 
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centflry, did not triumph l)ecau 9 e those peoples lacked 
monarchs 0? patricians ; but because monarchy — sunk into 
a capricious despotism — no longer fulBlIed anj- mission, 
and the patriciate, a sliadow of its former self, under 
standing nfftliing and caring nothing for nationality, lacked 
the energy to identify its destiny with that of tho country ; 
because wealth liad substituted materialism for the old 
religion and the old faith in the future of Rome; because 
that future alrt'ndy belonged to Christianity, and tho 
incapable masters of tlie Latin races perceived it not J 
because the writers of Rome were sceptics, her wealthier 
classes insatiably voluptuous and corrupt, and her people 
(the Christians excepted) brutal, superstitious, grasping and 
servile. . 

The problem set before Franco is triple : political, social. 
And religious. It is neecssary to secure to tho country the 
•organisation most fitted to replace her on the path of 
progress, to solve the labour question, and to elevate 
morally, intellectually, and economically tho whole of tho 
numerous class callei] upon by the times to enter 5.3 partner 
into the sooiril firm, or to destroy and by means of a 
religious education to eytabli.sh a general diity,innd awaken 
a general sense of the necessity of fulfilling it. 

As to tho political problem, >1 have already said tliat 
Renan proposes to solve it by a return to tho past. Of tlio 
social problem he does not speak ; and lie makes tho 
religious problem the subject of tho mo^ singular, and — I 
must add- -immoral compromise that could enter into tho 
brain of a tliink<T, Addressing himself to thp Church, he 
says : — 

“A un certain degr^ do la culture rationnello, la croyance au 
snrnaturol devient ]’Our plnsicura une impypsibilitc ; forcez pas 
ceux lii ^ porter uno chape de plomb. Ne vous meloz pas do ce que 
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nous enseignons. de ce qno nous fcrivons, et nou3 ne roiis diapiUerons 
pas le peuple: no noua coutestez pas uotre place k Vuniversit^, k 
I’acad^inie, rt nous abandonnerons sanspartags XicoU de campa^." ‘ 

llow a book in which such things aro written can be 
entitled “ La Rdformo intellectuelle ot morahi,” — how a 
book which thns sanctions a dual morality, which says ; — 
Give to iw, litercsry men^ the truth ; leave the people to error ^ 
— a book which assumes tho possibility of an active frater- 
nisation in a single national aim, between men holding tho 
doctrine of the Fall^ and men holding the doctrine of 
Progresa ; between men who rest their hope of salvation 
upon grace, and men who believe in a juat retribution fol- 
lowing upon human action ; between men who regard the 
earth as the dw( lling-place of fated sin and error, and men 
who regard it as a single stage upon the ascent toward tho 
eternal ideal — T cannot understand. This may he tho 
monarchical doctrine — ours it can never Iks. 

liCt us remain republicans and apostles of our faith, for 
tlie people and with the people : reverencing genius, but on 
condition, that, like the sun, it difluso ifs light, warmth, and 
life upon the multitu les. Truth is the shadow of God on 
oarth, and h-': who speks to monopolise it to himself is an 
assassin of tho soul j even as he who hoars tho cry of an 
agony ho might relievo, yeb passes on, is an assassin of tin' 
body. Intellect, like every other faculty given by God, is 
given for the benefit of all ; a double duty towards his 
brother-men devolves upon him who has more than tho rest. 
Our life should be an incessant apostolato — in word, in 
deed, and in, example — of that which we 1, lieve to bo tho 
truth. Ue,who sets bounds to that apostoUte, denies the 
ilnity pf God and of the human family ; he who despairs of 
the intellect of the people denies history, which shows us 
the unlearned evor the first to seize and comprehend. 
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through th^ heart’s logic, the newest and most daring truths 
•of religion. 

It is true that the people in France, as elsewhere, are 
now misguided and led astray by demagogues who trade 
upon the credulity of somo and the ignorance of others ; 
led astray by those materialist desires to which the leaders 
of the socialist schools have dwarfed a problem essentially 
moral ; led astray by their exaggeration of principles true 
in themselves, and by the dominating ideas of the old 
Revolution, just in their day as an inevitable rebellion 
against anterior wrongs, but which France persists in regard, 
ing as prophetic of a new epoch ; and led astray by errors 
which Renan himself condemns (with occasional exaggeration 
however) in some exceedingly fine pages (241 et passim). 

But are we not in a period of transition 9 Have not the 
same errors been traceable in all historic periods of transi- 
* tion 9 And did not tliey vanish after a while, leaving the 
Idea around which they had accumulated, shining forth 
with pure and beneficent light 9 Is not the hour before 
dawn ever the darlftjst in the mental, as well os the physical 
heaven 9 and shall wo, from irritation at the vapours by 
which it is surrounded, curse the star^of day '( Let us hold 
fast to our republican faith. Lot us still fight on, serene in 
conscience, though sad at heart, and fronting alike calumny 
and blame, exaggeration and ingr®>titude, error and wrong. 
Let us not deny the true faith becau<»o of heresy ; let us 
reverence the ruins of all that was groat in the past, but let 
us not linger among them. They are a potent symbol of 
the life of that Ifuinanity whose children are, but the 
future of life is beyond. The Pyramids are also sublimp ; 
but they are motionless — are tombs. For us, voyagers on 
“ the great sea of Being,” the insignia is duty, the condition 
of existence is motion. 

’ 356 
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Ekoxjch of the errors contained in tRenan’s hook. Rut 
how is it that such errors find a place there ’ RrMian is an 
acute, at times a hold thinker. History is his faimli.ir 
study, and he ouglit to liave learned from it .dike the law 
of progress and the methods hy which that law is fulfil Icfl. 
How is it that ono who declares all faith in the .supernatural 
extinct, yet retains his faith in tho long extinct monarchical 
principle ? Why such hasty discouragement with regard 
to his beloved Franco! Why seek to recall her to tho 
worsliip of the past, while, wiih respect to all things else, 
his glance is turned (no matter if inisconcciwng it) towards 
the future ? The ascending movement of democracy is as 
evident to those wi o dread it as to those who hail it with 
applause; it is a European fact; if rules and moves, not 
one, but all the rnauLfestations of human life ; repression is 
of no avail, for if repulsed on ono point, it ri.'>cs up more 
powerfully upon another. A hundred years of regularly 
increasing’ agitation prove a vitality *■ which cannot die. 
Ilow is it that Renan can hope to seo it retrace its steps to 
the king of the inii>Jle ages, tho genlilhovtme du vilhuje^ 
and the cure de campnync / 

The field of democracy* is furrowed by error. Ideas 
leading to consequences I'.ho most immoral, e.\aggcratioua as 
wild as dangerous,* deface it in France and thi-oaten it 
elsewhere; but why not attack those'? Why not unite 
with other thinkers to form an apostolat.* which shall 
purify it from its eirors, and rcinmr it all tli.it it ought to 
bg and is capable of becoming ? Are not its \ ci y exaggera- 
tions im-a great measure the result of irrational resistance 
on the one* hand and ignorance on tho other ? Tlie faults 
and mislahes of the present are sad realities, but tlv'y will 
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not endure^ for evor, and the utter impossibility of reaching 
• the goal by tortuous paths, will prove their condemnation. 
In any case, we can pever lead the wanderer into the right 
path by cither compelling him to retrace his steps or 
denying hlhi the faculty of motion. All the actual errors 
of democracy .spring from one common source, from one 
primary error of direction given to the democratic idea ; 
from the imperfect view taken of human life and of the 
\\orld. And it is important to trace out this source, to 
examine this imperfect view. K'man docs nut stand alone; 
tiie same tendency is revealed by other political writers ; 
but liis former works have rendered Lis name influential 
among those siip(M’ficial thinkers — too numerous overy- 
whoro — who, attracted and dazzled by occasional brilliancy 
of thouglit or fascination of form, fail to penetrate the 
fundamental conception which, however disguised, does in 
• fact govern the whole of his writings. 

Frankly then, although the form, language, and certain 
secondary ide.is borrowed from our school, induce such 
careless and superfir^ial readers to attribute a spiritualistic 
tendency to his works, the doctrine of Henan is, in fact, an 
emanation or variation of that IMa^^rialisiif Yhich both 
misconstrues an^l impedes the recognition of tlie idea — 
progres.s, which is destined to*bccoiiie the synthesfs and 
religious law' of the new epoch. T^o materialism of Honan • 
is not tho brutal materialism of tl^e atheists of the 
eighteenth century, and of tho degenci^te Germans of our 
own; it is the mild, veiled, and somewhat Jesuitical 
materialism of the Ifegelian schooL For the members of 
this school truth indeed exists, but it is relative, rollectcd ; 
the result of time and place, and legitimate — no matter 
what shape it assume — as a manifestation of the-Ayo. The 
world indeed exists ; but only as a succession of transitory 
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fh^nomena^ to study, understand, or contemplate whicli is 
our part hero belovr. The ideal exists, but only within, not. 
without ourselves ; it is the highest foyinula of our notions 
of the beautiful, the just, and the useful ; a conception, not 
an aim. , * 

Every reality, every fail accompli is, because it ought to 
be ; in the fact of its existence lies its reason or right to 
exist. Every evolution, every phenomenon, is cause and 
effect in one. God does not exist, or it is useless to 
attempt the impossible enterprise of discovering whether 
l£e exists or not ; but man creases'* Him, and tradition 
having made of Him an important historical element, it is 
useful to preserve the symbol and the name --all these are 
but consequences of that materialist conception which 
neither secs nor is caj able of seeing aught in the world but 
a finite series of phenomena, produced by the forces of a 
certain quantity of necessarily finite matter, linked * 
together and destined to repeat themselves — circular 
movement, not progress. 

The effect of ideas such as those upon the method of 
understanding history and the development of human things 
is obvious^aifd suffici^mtly explains the suggestions of Renan 

* ‘'L)3 mot DjhU dtaut rn poysossion dcs rospccta de I’liumaaite, ce 
mot ayant pour lui uiie loiigfie prescription, ot ayant em2tloyi 
dans Us belles pohies, co scrait renverser toutc.s Ics habitudes du 
langage quo de fabandonuer. Dites aux simples de vivio d’aspiration 
k la k ht boau|<$, k la bont^ morale, ccs mots u’aurout pour 

aux aucuii sens. Ditus-leur d'aimcr Dieii, du . u pas oirenser Dieu, 
ila vous coinprcndioiit A mervoillu. l)ii.u, riovidciicc, immortality, 
aiitantdo bou woux mot.**, un peu lourd pLUt-otie, quo la philosophio 
intcrprytera d.ius .dcs sens do plus on plus ralUnds, tuisa qu’clle ue 
rtoplaccra jamais avee avantage. Sons uue formo ou sous uuo autre, 
Dieu sera toujours le r^bumy do nos besoius supra-scnsiblos, la 
catdgorio do ^'idyal (c*est-k-diro, la /on/ui sous laquello nous concovoos 
r ideal)." 
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with regaAl to France. Having eliminated the existence of 
* any absolute and supremo Ideal, and any providential or 
educational Law, th<5 only remaining rule by which to judge 
men and [hings is fact. The real — the mutable, contingent 
and relative real" — takes the place of the eternally true. All 
conci-ption of collective life is rendered logically impossible. 
Analysis reigns supreme, but incapable of grasping other 
than facts, separately and successively observed, and deprived 
of all means of arriving at a comprehension of their origin, 
of arranging them in series, and estimating their true value. 
Tradition remains the sole criterion, the solo means of 
forming any notion as to the former growth and develop- 
ment of the peoples ; a criterion necessarily arrested at thd 
threshold of the future. The innate tendency of the human 
mind to rcascend from fact to fact leads it to concentrate 
^ tradition, and seek its lessons in the earliest periods. A 
nation is, in the eyes of the materialist school, nothing more 
than the necessary and definite expansion of a primary germ 
(or fact) generative of a long series of necessary con- 
sequences. And even as the seed contains within it the 
finite series of manifestations which constitute the tree — 
a series which is only exhausted to* repeat itSelf — so the 
nation, when the consequences^ of the first potent gush of 
life which called it into being are exhausted, can only renew 
her existence by a return to thi? source from which she* ' 
originally derived her vitality and p©wer. If, therefore, 
tradition prove the earliest vitality of the nation to have 
assumed a monarchical form, monarchy becomes, for the 
adepts of this school, a necessity. If it can proved that 
liberty underwent a certain degree of development under 
monarchy, it is for them a sign that monarchy is the safe- 
guard of liberty; and if it is clear that the patriciate 
opposed the attempted usurpations qf monarchy in ages 
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past, it is a sign that a patriciate is neccssAy to the 
niaintenanoo of the national equilibrium. The ideal of 
the govcriimont of a people therefftro consists in the 
preservation of all tlie elements which contribuj-cd to its 
existence in the past, and establishing th’om side by side 
in the utmost possible equality. 

It was upon this theory that Guizot proclaimed the 
eternity and eternal legitimacy of four elements— the 
theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic — of all 
of which he traced the successive development in the 
political life of the peoples. And thus it was that Cousin 
proclaimed the secret of philosophy to consist in tluj union, 
by aggregation, of four elements —idealism, materialism, 
scepticism, and inystuism — because he found that all of 
them had existed in anterior epochs. As Hegel proclaimed 
that the end of progress had been reached by the institutions 
of Prussia, so did Cousin and Guizot proclaim the inviola 
hility of the Constitution granted to France by Louis 
XVIII., wherein the four elements of the past were, in 
fact, more br less imperfectly represented. 

Fatalism— whether assuming an aspect of optimism or 
pessimism— * is the unifvoidable outcome and consequence of 
the teachings of this school. And the consequences of 
fatalism are, the justitication of evil and the substitution of 
'contemplation for action.* Who indeed shall condemn evil, 
if all things arc inoAdtably linked together in a series of 
phenomena which arc cause and effect in fmo, in virtue of 
certain laws and forces of matter, inunutable be^mise unin- 
telligent? Why struggle against cvor.ts, if the a cry fact of 
thqir occiirronco declares their right to occur? 

How many French, English, and Gorman writers have 
we not of • late jears seen assume the ?v/e of learned 
apologists for evil, and profane the stern morality of 
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history hf “rehabilitation” of Caisar, Scylla, Nero, and 
* Caligula ! * • 

A spirit of niutfl, inert contemplation, which lueroly 
coniprehepds and admires, has, in the majority of thinkers, 
taken the plac(3 of the spirit of action which deduces, 
fores(jes, and transforms. The study of the past absorbs 
ncaily all the intellectual men of the day : the character of 
nearly all the political, philosophical, and religious works 
which issue from the press is critical or historical ; one 
might imagine that all consciousness of a future is extin- 
guished amongst us. Art either laments, curses, or imitates. 

1 know of no poetry, that of Poland alone excepted, which 
displays any sense of its true mission — that of arousing^ 
mankind to translate tliought into action. 

“Lc sa^allt no sc propose (lu’uii but spcculatif, sans aucune a])phca* 

• lion dll ootc a I'oi (Ire (los fails contempovains. . . . Lo penscur no so 
croit qu'uii bicn faiblo dioit ilia dnection des aflaiios do sa jdauito, et, 
satisfait do la portion qui Iin cst cchu<?, il accepte riiiipuissaiicc sans 
ii'gut. Spcctaicvr davs I'Miivf'rs, il sail quo lo moiide no lui appartions 

quo COllMllC siijot d’('ti*do.” • 

Tliose lines, written by Renan in the grcfacc to his 
7 'Jiudes cVIlhtoire vdlyicnsQ^ sum tip but tflo well the 
intellectual position of ne.arly |^11 the thinkers of tlie day. 
It is in this school that Renan has ai quired not only his 
habit of barren contemplation, bat tho mouarcliico-aristo-* 
cratic remedy ho proposes for the nndady of France— the 
scepticism which lurks in the best pages of his works — 
his tendency to .separate men of thought from tlic people — 
the profane lulgar, and that .spirit of religidus iiidillbrcnco 
vhich is so entirely distinct from tolerance. • 

* One of the minhters of Louis Napoleon, Dui uy, attempted to justify 
himself and Ibc Kinpiic lu a Latin thesis rc-babilitating the memory 
and the crimes of Tibctius. 
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Accused, justly as I think, of having so writtbn his Lift 
of Jesus tft conceal its real purpose, llcnan declared in the ' 
introduction to Les Apotrea that he had had no purpose. 

“ Ces a*uvres doivent elrc cxiJcutces avee une supioine jndifference, 
coinme si Ton ccrivait pour uno pkiiite doacrto. . . . Le premier 
piincipe do I'Aolo critique, on effet, cst quo chaciin adinet en matieie 
do foi CO qu’il a besoin d’admettre, et fait cn qiielqne sorte lo lit do ses 
croyancos proportionn^ sa mesuro et h sa taillc. Comment serious nous 
assez insense pour nous inOlcr do ce qui depend dc circonstanccs sur 
Icsqucllcs pcisonne no peut rien ? . . . Pour moi, lo jour on Ton 
pourrait ino convaincre d’un ciTort poui attiicr ii iius idees un siicl 
adhcu'iit qui n’y viont pas de lui-ineme on mo causoiuit la peine la plus 
vivo. J’en concluraia ou quo mou esprit s’est lais'^e troublcr dans sa 
hbro et .seicine allure, ou quo quclquo clioso s’est appesanti en rnoi, 
pui'=qucje ne suis plus capoJle demecoiUcntcr de lajoycit&e contemplation 
de I' toiivera.'* 

Again . — 

“Jo sais ([uo les reclierolica d’histoirc rcUgieuse touclient ^ des 
questions vives qui sembleut cxiger nuo solution. Les personnes peu 
kmiliaris^cs avee la hbro spdculation no comprennent pas les calmcs 
lentcurs do la pensde ; les esprits pratiques s’linpaiicntent coiitro la 
science qui no repoud pas ii leurs cnipresscmcnts. Defondons-nous de 
ces values ardeurs. Gaidpns-nous dc lien fonder; restons dans nos 
Kgliscs rcspcctivcs, piofitant do Icur cultc sdculairo ct do lour tradition 
dc vcitu, parUcipant IciA.' bonnes ccurres ct jouissant do la podsio do 
leur passd. No lepous.sons pas leur intolerance, Pardonnons memo k 
cette inloleiance, cai ello cst, cd.nmc V/golsmc, une dts n6ecssU6s de la 
nature huuuune." 

And again : — 

“Le bon dvequo Colert^o a fait an acto d’honnetotd conitno I’Eglise 
n'en a pus vu depuis son unginc cii ccinunt ses d.uitcs dus qu'ils lui 
sont vciius. Mais I’hun'ble prHre catlKdiipic, cn un I'a'^'S dtroit et 
timide, fioif sc tairo. . . . La theorio n’est I'us la pratiqin ." 

And finally - 

^Luerdeo ct Suinto Thciise, Aristophane ct Socrate, Voltaire et 
Francois d* Assise, Kaphaol el Yiuccnt de Paul out dgalcmcnt raison 
d’otie, et Phumanite scrait moindro si un seul des dldments qui la 
coinposcut lui manquait.” 
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i know jfot whether rightly or wrongly, but I know that my 
• whole soul rises up in indignation against the spirit of qyuitU 
ism, or, more frankly speaking, egotism, whieh breathes 
throughout the doctrine contained in the above lines. 

The questions. thus calmly dismissed are questions M'hich 
have cost and are destined yet to cost humanity both tears 
and blood, and no thinking man has a right to regard them 
merely as a subject of analysis, of intellectual gymnastics ; 
to remain indifibrent to their practical solution, and to 
govern by the cold calculations of prudence or aesthetic 
predilection, the holiest duty assigned to the human crea< 
ture — the duty of proselytism, of the apostolate of that 
which we hold to bo the truth. 

Intellect is the treasure, the sacred deposit confided to» 
the thinker by God, in order that he may distribute it 
among those of his brother-men who are unable to reach the 
goal alone. Aristophanes and Socrates, the accuser and 
the victim, have indeed each of them thoir raison tVUre, 
but on condition that we condemn the memory of the 
first and raise an altar in our hearts in remembfanco of the 
martyrdom of the second. Tyrann/ also has, too often, its 
raison d'etre in the corruption of a people ; in jibe substitu- , 
tion of the egotism of interests for the religion of duty, in 
the adulation lavished upoif power by materialist or 
cowardly men of letters, who flatter power for the sake oi^ . 
the enjoyments it can bestow; but the honest few are 
bound to fan the flume of virtue to rouse to resistance, and 
to wield both pen and sword against tyranny and tyrants. 
Evil is the blind unconscious instrument of progress in the 
world solely on condition of being combated, crushed, and 
gradually eliminated from the world in the name of [)ro- 
gress; and such elimination does not impoverish but 
elevate and enrich humanity. We are here on earth not 
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to conteiAplate, but to transform creat(*tl things ^ to found, 
as fur as in us lies, the imago of the “Kingdom of God ” 
on earth — hot to admire earth’s contrUjSLs. Egotism nearly 
always lurks beneath contemplation. Our world is not a 
spectacle; it is a field of battle, upon which a*ll who in 
their hearts love justice, beauty, and holiness, arc bound 
— whether as leaders or soldiers, conquerors or martyrs — 
to play their part. 

I feel myself impelled to declare these things with double 
earnestness in a country like my own, where the minds of 
the young, so recently issued out of the darkness and 
silence of enforced iminobilily, arc more than els(!whcre 
eager after novel doctrines, little apt to penetrate thuir 
dangers, hasty of judgment, and far too ready to yield 
credence wheresoever I’ley find external beauty of form or 
semblance of daring in the ideas expressed. 

The school to which Renan belongs has — from Guizot 
downwards — misdirected the course of historic study and 
perverted all understanding of the past in France : it has 
powerfully contributed to warp that mor.sl sense and blunt 
that spirit of action which can alone serve to unite men of 
thought with the people. The school confounds the history 
of political science and philosophy with the science and 
philosophy themselves ; lifs, with some of its temporary 
manifestations ideas, with the instruments employed to 
establish them upon the field of reality. It is a negation of 
progress, which is the continuous revelation of new ideas ; 
of human liberty, which is the respomihle choice between 
good and evil of morality, which absolves or ondemiis ; 
and of history, wjiich is the record of its judgment. 

To this school, our Italian school — if we are again to 
have an Italian school — will oppose the following simple 
but fruitful affirmations : — 
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Every existence has an aim. Life, human life, has 
• achieved the consciousness of this fact ; life is j^heroforo a 
mission— the inissioii of reaching the aim : it consists in 
incessant activity upon the path towards it, and a perennial 
battle against the obstacles it encounters upon that path. 
The Ideal is not within, but beyond us and supreme over 
us : it is not the creation^ but the gradual discovery of the 
human intellect. The law which directs tho discovery is 
named Progress : tho method by which progress is achieved 
is Association — tho association of all the human faculties 
and forces. The ultimate discovery of the aim of life is 
assured by Providential design, but time and space are 
given to us w'herein to achieve it, and are therefore tho 
hold of liberty and responsibility for each and all of us.‘ 
Our choice lies between evil, which is egotism, and good, 
which is love and Lacrihee for tho sake of our fdlow-men, 
Tho faculty of choice, of discovering the path of progress, 
having been bestowed upon us, social institutions are tho 
means by which we incarnate our thought in action, and 
advance towards tljo realisation of tho providential design. 

Every collective work necessitatIJs division of labour : 
the existence of distinct nations is t, consetjuonce of this 
necessity. Every nation has a special function, or mission, 
in the collective work, and a special aptitude fitting ^hcr to 
perform that function. This is hjr insignia, her baptism,* 
the sign of her legitimacy. Each naticyi is one of the work- 
people of humanity, and labours for tho advance of humanity 
towards the common goal and for the common good. Every 
nation which neglects to fulfil this special fujiction betrays 
her mission, sinks into egotism, decays, and undergoes a 
period of expiation proportionate to Jior error or offence. 
For tho separate nations, as for humanity, Aho various 
stages of education are named epochs. Every epoch reveals 
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ono fragment of the Ideal — one line of the diviti^* Idea. A 
philosophy ^prepares the way for the discovery; a religion 
then sanctifies the new idea, by elevating it into a duty ; 
a political science then translates it gradually into facts, 
into the practical manifestations of life, and an art 
symbolises it for us. 

Tho initiation of the new epoch — which is the solemn 
annunciation of a new principle — is accomplished by a 
revolution ; tho evolution — the gradual, pacific development 
of *hat principle — constitutes the subsequent life of the 
entire epoch. During that evolution the nations pro- 
gressively adopt and employ those different elements which 
are their instruments of labour — their tools. Monarchies, 
patriciates, and pries! hoods — all these are but the instru- 
ments of tho nation, to be modified or changed according 
to the necessity of tho times, and the greater or less power 
of service there is in them, until the whole people, awakened 
to full consciousness and comprehension of the principle, 
become its progressive interpreter. 

Revolutions are to the nations and to humanity what 
instruction is to individuals. 

The tradition of a. people is also divided into periods, 
each of which is countersigned by a revolution, which 
points out and calls into action a new and better instru- 
ment in place of ono wovi out. That tradition cannot be 
rightly studied in one or several of its periods ; the organis- 
ation of the new period cannoc rightly be founded upon 
those elements which have proved useful in nr.n or several 
periods of the. past. Only from the study of tho entire 
tradition of all the stages reached by the nation in its past 
progress towards the destined aim, can we direct our choice 
of the new element calculated most efficaciously to promote 
its further advance upon tho path of the future. 
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43POLriI(;AL ORATIONS, FROM WEN'IW(;RTH 'lO 

.M.uaiilay Edited, with liilrodiictuHi, hy \\ iIJmiii t larke 

44 THE AUDK’RAT OF THE Bi^sFAK tA.sT- TABLE. BY 

Olivei NNeinUll lloliues 

45 tin: poet at THE BKEAKFA.ST-TABLE. B\’ OLIVER 

\\ eiidoll Holmes 

46 THE PROl-ESSOR AT THE BRELAKFAST-TABLI?. BY* 

(diver Wendell lloliiies , 

47 LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 

.Scleitcd, witli Introduction, by Charles Sayle. 

48 STORir.S FROM CARLETON. SELECTI'fD, WITH INTRO- 

diK tion, by \\ . Yeats 

The Wai.'ier Sfoir Pubiishing CoinPANy, ijmiicd, 

LONDON AND I'E! I ING-ON- I’YNE. ' 



TJHB SCOTT library — continued. i 

49 JANK KVRK lA" CHARLOTTE BRONTE. EdItED BY 

Clfiiient K ^Sliortor 

50 EI.l/AHinTIAN ENGLAND. EDITED BY LOTIIPOP 

Williitif'toii, with a Preface l>y Dr Furnivall. 

51 THE J’R(jSE WRITINGS OF THOMAS DAVIS. EDITED 

byT W Jlollesti.ii 

5: SPl'lNCE’S ANI-.CUOTFS A SELECTION. EDITED, 

^viUi all liilrotliu linn ami Notes, by John Undorhill. 

5;, M( IRE’S U lOl'IA, AND LH E OF EDWARD V. EDITED, 
with ail Jiili'nliiotioii, by Maiitioe Adams 

St SADI'S GUI.ISTAN, OR M.OWER GARDExN. TRANS- 

1 itfd, \Mtli an Kssay, by James llot.s 

55 J:N .I.lsll FAIRY AND FOLK TAT.ES. EDITED BY 

K Sidney ifartlaiid 

56 NORTHERN STUDIES. BY EDMUND GOSSE. WITH 

a Nolo by Kriiuit Ulijs 

57 F\RLY RICVIKWS GREAT WRITERS. EDITED KY 

l> ■'iteveiiMin 

5S ARlSIOl I.E’S ETIIKN WITH GEORGE HENRY 

l.(*H«>s's Kss.aj on Aristotle jiigflxed 

59 LANDOR’S PERICLES AND AS PAS L\. EDITED, WITH 

an Intioduction, by liavolock l.llis 

I • 

60 ANNALS OT TACI I l^S THOMAS GORDON’S TR.\NS- 

lation I' dited with an iiitrodiielioii, by Arthur Calloii. 

' 

61 ESSAYS OK ELIA. BY CHARLES LAMB. EDITED, 

with an Inlroduction, by l*>nesl Uhjs 

Cj B\LZA(’S SHORTI-R stories. TRANSLATED BY 

* ■ \\ illi nil ilsuii and tbu Coiiiyf Stcnbock 

63 Cfnil DIES OF D,E MUSSET. E.DITED, WITH AN 

liiLiuduciury Nolo, by L. Gwyiin 

64 COR.\L REEFS BY CHARLFS DARWIN. EDITED, 

iMlli an Introduction, bv Dr. J W Williams 

65 SIII RIDW’S' PLA\S. EDITED, WITH AN INTRO- 

/luoLion, b> Rudolf DiilKh 

Tub Waltkr Scott Puijiisiiing Comt^ny, Limitfi^ 

LONDON AND KELLING-ON- 1 YNK. 



THE SCOTT LIBRARY->coiuinued. 

6^3 OUR j^ITJ.AGF BY MISS MITl-OliD EDI I Kl), W ITH 

an IiUroilurtiiin, by Uhja. 

C; HUMPHREY’S Cl OCK, AND O I'll S PORT US. 

It} < liiilca l):i.kenfl With Iiitroductiuii by Frank T. Mar/.i.iU 

68 OXI-giU) MOVEMENT, THE. BEING A SELE( TION 

fioni “ 1 1 icisXor tlia Tiiiich " Kdited, witli .m Iiitroilncli'.n.by \^ ilhani 
(i ItlllcIlHOll 

<39 ESSAYS AND PAPERS liV DOUGLAS JEJiROLI) EDI TED 

by Walter Jerruld. 

70 VINDICATION OE THE RIGHTS OP' VVOM \N. BY" 

Mary Wollstonecr.irii Introdiiilion by Mrs E Jtobiiis Ffiiiu'll 

71 “THEATHI'NIANOUVCLE” A SLLEC'TION EDIITD 

by John UndeihdJ, witli Ficfatory Note by \\.iUor Itrs.i'ifc. 

72ES<\YS_0E SAINTE-UFUVE. TRANSLATED AND 

Edited, 'With ,an Iiitrudiu tion, b> Eli&iboth Lee 

73 SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. FROM THE TRANS- 

laticn of Sydcnlinm and Tiylor Edited by T W llollcston 

74 HEINE’S ITALIAN TR VVi L SKETCH!' S. !•' I C. TR \NS.' 

Inted b> Kliz.ibeth A. Sharp. tVith an Introduitiou tioin the Frenili of 
Theoj bile (lautier 

75 SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS TR \NSI, A'l ED, 

with an Introduction, by M.v)or OiiienU J'litiuk .M.ixwlH 

76 SELECTIONS FROM SYDMCY SMITH. EDITED, WITH 

an Introdiictuni, by Krncst llh>H 

77 THE NEW .SPIRIT. BY lIAVELvJCK ELLIS. 

7S THE BOOK OF MARVELLOUS adVI N,‘P^U'S. FROM 

thd “.Morle d'Artliiir" Kdiied by Krnesi Uli}!}. Uhi'J. Iwm'-I.oi with 
No 1, fwrmi tliu coniplolo "Murte d'Arlbur ' 1 

79 ESSAYS AND APHORISMS. BY SIR ARTHUR llELPS. 

Witli an Introduction by K, A Ifelps 

50 ESS.AYS OF MONTAIGNE. SELECTED, Wlfll A* 

Prefatory Note, by Fercival Chubb. 

51 THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. BY W M. 

ilueki lay. Fdited by F, T M ir.,- ili 

Si SC HH.T.KR’S WIILTAM TELL. TR'NSf.ATED, WITH 

un liitioduclion, by Major-General I’atrick Mnxni.ll. 


THE W\LTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO, LTD, 

LONDON AND FF.T.UNC-ON TYNl-; 



THEj SCfOTT XjIHRAR' 7 — continued. 

83 CARLVLKAS ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITliiATURR. 

Witli an introduction b> Krnest Rhys 

54 PLAYS AND DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF, CHARLES LAMB. 

Kdited, with an Irilroiliiction, by Rudolf Rircks 

85 THE PROSE OF WORDSWORTH SELECTED AND 

Indited, with an Introduction, by Professor William ‘Kmi'lit 

86 ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TIIOIKHITS OF COUNT 

(iMu'mo Lcouardi Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Major-(i(Mieral Patrick Maxwell 

87 THE INSPECT 0 R-(;ENERAL A RUSSIAN COMEDY. 

Ry N ikolni V 0(i/;ol Tianslatcd from the original, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Arthur A Sykes 

55 ESSAYS AND APOPIIEGMS OF 1' R \NCLS, LORD BACON. 

ditud, with .III Iiitiodiiction, by John ISinlian 

S.j PROSE OF MII/rON. SELEf/PED AND EDI FED, WITH 

an Introduction, by Ruli.ird Garnett, TjL.D 

00 TIH': KFi’LllLIC OK PLATO. TRVNSIAIEI) B\' 

Tlioinas lay lor, with an Introduction by Tlieoilon* WriLnslaw 

91 PASSNGES PROM • ROISSART. WI'III AN INTRO- 

duituin by rr.ink T Maifials 

92 Tfli: PROSE AND TABLIC TALK OF COLERIDGE. 

ICditMl by ^^llN[ Dircks 

93 HEINE .IN AR'l’ AND LETTER.S. TRANSLATED liY 

Kh/,ibeth A Sliaip , 

94 SELKrnG> E.SSAYS OF DE OUINCEY. WITH AN 

Introdiirtlon by .Sir Gef rge DoukUs, lUit. 

95 VAi.VRl’S LIVES OF IT^-IAN PAINTERS. SELECTED 

and J*ref.i< ed by ll.ivolook lillis 

'96 LAOCOON, AM) other PROSE WRITINGS 01 

' Id ■s'-lNG A new Translation by W. B R.>niifeldt 

97 PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, AND THE SIGHTLESS 

Tuo Plus by Maurico Maeterlinck 1 f.in.slatod from the Kronch by 
I^aurc'iue Aluia 'ladeina. 

98 THE COMFLETE ANGLER OF WALTON AND COl PON. 

Eililed, with an Introd.iction, by Charli « Hill Dick. 

Tije Waiter Scoit Ppdlishing Company, LiMiirn, 

• LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNK. 



THE SCOTT LIBRAR'Si— contimicif. 

y 

90 r-KssrxG’s NArrrw tiik wisk. tran^ated bv 

Miijor (ii'TiL'ral Patrick M.iY\velI ^ 

100 THE POETRy'oE TIH: CELTIC RACES, AND OTHER 

linie'ct Ilcii.ui. Tiaiwl.itccl by W (! Ilutcliuion. 

101 CKI rrc ISMS, rei- lections, and, maximsoegoetite. 

riaii«>I,ito(l, with an Inticitliictioii, by \W U Iluniifelilt. 

102 i:S^AV>; OE SCHOPENHAUER. TRANSLATED BY 

-Mm Itudolf Dirtka, U itli an Introilurtion 

103 RENAN’S LIEE OE JESUS TRANSLATED, WITH AN 

Intificliirliiin, by Willi.iin O llutcliison. 

104 '1 HICCONEKSSIONS OE SAINT AUIiUSTINE. EDITE.D, 

witli an Introdiicticm, liy Ailiiiir ‘^ymniil. 

iv 05 I HE PRINCIPLES OE SCCCE.SS IN LITERATURE. 

J{y (iccirHo Jfoiiry liCwts Kclitulby 1’ Muiriipr Knowlson 

106 THE EIVESOEDR.JOHN DONNE, SI R HENRY WOTTON, 

Mi Hicli.ircl Honker, Mt (JeoiKC Ifeibert, and Dr Robert Simleison. 
I5y Ic!.aiu, Walton Lcl'led, \Mtli an Introiliii non, by CbarJci Hill Dick. 

107 POLITICAL ECONOMY: EXPOSITIONS OE I'lS 

Kiiriclarneiit.il poctiino;;. Soheted, wiih .iri Iiitioiluction, by W. D 
Uccbertsun, M A ^ • 

105 RI NAN’S ANTICHRIST. TRAN'S LA’;; ED, WITH AN 

liitiiiclnctioii, by \\ <1 lliiti I iImmi • • • 

loy ORATIONS OE ClCLRt^o SELEtni D AND J^DITED, 

with an liitriiiliic lion, b\ I'lecl W Nonii 

HO REIIECTIONS ON THE rTcVOLUTION IN FRANCI-:*^ 

J’.j Kdiiininl Ibiikc M illi an IiiluMliitti* ii by dcorge S;iiii|><ftin 

111 HIE LETTERS OE THE \OUNGER PLINY. SI-RIES I 

1 1 iM'.I.ited, with nil liiliodui tory Kssa>, by John H Piitli, U A, 1 ii>‘ 

M liolnr of Qu.eii's t'olloi;o, Oxford 

Till. Wai'iiji .SiOTr PuniisiiiNG Company, Limited^* 


lOMloN AMi H-dll.NGO.' IVNIl. 



^THB SCOTT LIBRARY— continuec^ 

112 THE I,ETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES II 

TTaMsl.\lv‘<l by John B. Futh, B A. 

113 SELECTED PHOUGIITS OF BLAISE PASCAL. TRANS- 

lated, v,ith an Intrudnotion and Noted, by Gertrude Bnrford RawlingH 

114 SrOTS ESSAYISTS: FROM STIRLING TO STEVENSON. 

Kdited, with an Introduction, by Oliphant Snieaton. 

ns ON LIBERTY. BY JOHN STUART MILL. WITH AN 

InlmdiK lion by W 1. Courtney 

116 THE DISCOURSE ON METHOD AND METAPHYSICAL 

ModiMlions of Ilcnr' ])esc.irtes Tranqlatcd, with Introduction, by 
(lortiiidu H ILiwlin^ii. 

117 F.\LIDASA'S SAKUNTALA, Eic. EDITED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by T Holme 

118 NEWMAN S UNIVERSITi SKETCHES KDITED, WITH 

Introduction, by Georpj .Sainp-on 

119 NEWMAN’S SELE< T J.SS,\YS. EDITED, WITH AN 

Intio lactiorj, by GoorRS imiH(*n 

120 KENANS MARCUS AURELIUS. T]L\NSLATEl), WITH 

.in Intioduction, by William G JlutdiiMUi 

121 FROUDE’S NEMESIS OF FAITH WITH AN INTRO- 

duction'uy William G ^Hiitchiion 

I22WII\T IS ,ART? by LEO TOLSTOY TRANSL.ATED 

from the*.l)riRinal Uu^nan MS , with Introdm tion, by Alymer Maude 

123 IJU^IE’S POLITICAjL E.SSAVS. EDITED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by W B llobcrtsoii 

J 24 smOOALLA: A MEVLE\AL LE(iEND. BY VIKTOR 

Iv) dborg ^ 

125 PETRONIUS-TRIMALCIIIO’S BANk)UET. TRANS- 

lated by Michael J Ryan 

OTI^iER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 

Tub Waiter ..Sco'iT Pumisiii.sG Co.mpanv, LimiiEd 


LONDON AND FKLLING-ON-T VN E. 



Cl fun 8vo, Cloth^ Richly Gilt. * Price jy. 6Z 


\ 

Musicians, JVit, Humour, and 
Anecdote : 

mis a 

ON BITS OF COMPOSERS, SINGERS, AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ALL TIMES. 

VjV I'REDERTCK J. CROWEST, 

Author of “ J lie (Inat Tunc Poelsj,” “ The .Story of Itrilish Music*”; 
IMiNir of “ 1 he Master Miisnuns” Senes-, efc.J etc. 


Profusely IlliisUtUod wtth Quaint Drawiiij^'s by J. P. Jjonnj;. 
WdlAT-TIIE REVIEWERS SAY 

“ It IS one of tliose delightful incdlcyj of aiiCedote of all ttm^s, 
'■easons, ,iiid j)eisons, in eveiy of wlmh llicic is a new speci- 
men of humour, sii.niLic .uheiiiuie, and quaint sayiAj;.’' — T. P. 
OCoNNfiit in T. l\'s Weeklw 

“A reni.iikalile collection of good stories which must have 
taken ) e.ii s of perseverance to get together."- -Morm?ii; Leader. 

“A book winch should piove acceptable to ttvo large sections of 
the public- -those who are inteiesled in musicians and thiJse who 
have an adeiiu.ile sense of the comic.” — Glebe. 

The Walter Sioft Puiu-isiitho CoMl'AN^, Limited, 

LONDON AND VELLING-ON-TYNE. 



A NFIV SERIES OF MOIVOGRAFIIS OF 
. BR'JTlSTi PAINTERS. 

Each volumi^illiistnitcd with Twenty Full-page Reproductions 
and a Photogravure Poitiait. 

S(^i/nre Crorcn Svo^ Cloth^ (Jilt Top^ Detklcd 3 s, 6d. net. 

VOLUMES READY. 

LANDSEER, Sru 1 'J)Wjn. By jAMhS A. NfANSoN. 

REYNOLDS, SfR Joshua. By Ei-sa D’lCsrKuuK-KKiaANr. 

TURNER, J M. \V. By Rohert Ch[(;nki,i,, Author of 
“'I’ho l.iio and Bainlings of Vicat C’ok*, R A.” 

ROMNEY, (iioRGE By Sir Herukrt JVIawvm.l, Bart, 

1 R S , M P 

“ Likclyto remain lliel < st account of the jtaiiilcr’s life ” — AiheuMHOi 
'WILKIE, Sir IIavid ily Piofcssor Bayne 
CONSTABLE, John By the Earl of I’iamouih. 
RAEBURN* Sir nENi<\ liy Edward 'I'lNMNr.rov. 
GAINSBOROUGH, Thom \ s V,y X K Fli./jliilr, 
HOGARTH, Wii,i,r\'\r. By^Biof G. B\i,d\vin Ijrou v 
MOORE, Henry. By I' rvniC J. M \( r kan. 

r 

LEIGHTON, • RD. , By ICdgcumih. Siaiev. 

MORLAND, George. By I). H. Wii.son, M A , Id. M 
WILSON, Kicitvrd. By Bi aumom- Fi.etcher. 

IN PREPARATION. 

MILLAIS, Etc. 

Tiirc Waiter Scott Pubiisming Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND M I 1 1 NG-O.N-TV NE. 



Crown 8 VO, about 350 pp. each, Cloth Covor, 2/6 pe/Vob; 
Half-l’olished Morocco, Ciill Top, 5 s. 

ount Tolstoy’s Works. 

The following Volumes arc already issued^ 



A RU'SPTAN PROVUiETOR. 

THE co^s\ri:s. 

IVAN «-\riCH, AND OTHER 
STORII'-. * 

MY Rt-LIOIUN. 

LIFE 

MY c,onffs';ton. 

CHIIDHOOI), ItOYIIOOD, 

YOU! n 

THE TMIYSIOI (if.Y OF WAR. 
ANNA KARiInJNA. 3 / 6 . 


\vH\r 10 1 ) 0 .? 

W\R AND PFVCF. (4 vols ) 
irir. LONG I'Xiir, Lie. 

S! \ \SlOP0I,. 

I 111* KRLUTZER .SON \T \, AND 
FAMILY IlAPPIM'.Ss 
IHL KINGDOM OF COD I.-, 
WIIHIN YOU 

WORK WHILE YL HA\ L IHE 
LK.Iir 

THE GO'iPLL IN lIKIF-F. 


Uniform with the above — 

IMPRES.SIONS OF RUSSIA. 11} Dr Ckoro IJraM)!”.. 


Post 4 to, Cloth, Price is 
PATKIOTLSM AND Cll Kls'l lAMTY. 


To which IS appended a Reply to Cri'iLisms of the Woik, 
Ry CouM "Tci biov. 


I/'- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

P.ound in White Grained Hoards, with Gilt Lelleiiiig. 


WHFRE LOVE IS, THERE COD 
IS ALSO. 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

WHAT MEN LI VI*' UY. 


THE CODSOX 

IF YOU NMH.KCT THE FIPF, 
YOU don't put it out 

WTLVI Sll \LL I J KtOI' II A AIAN ^ 


2/- Booklets ])y Count • Tolstoy. , 


Nl'W FDIIIONS, REVISI'D. 

Small 121110, Cloth, willi Embossed DcMgn on Cover, each fortaininjj 
'1 wo httirics by Count Tolstoy, mid Two Diawings by 

II. R. Millar. In Box, I’rite 2 s. each. ^ g 

\'oUime 1 . contains — ; * Volume III. conlainj^ , 

WHFRE lOVE IS, IHLKE GOD . THE pvu PILGRIMS. 

IS ALSO. Ill* you NI'GI.LCT THE FIRP, 

IHE GODSON. 1 \0U DON’T PUT IT Ol j. 

Volume II (ontaiiib— I Volume IV contains— 

WHAl’ MEN LI VI UY j AIASIl K AND M \N 

\V 4 AT SHALL IT PROFIT A\ Volume V conLiins-s 
MAN ? : T 0 r.S' 10 ^ 's P VRAISt.Ls. 


Thk Waite'i Scott Poblishinc. Company, Ta mi i fo, 
LONDON AND FELLING ON-lY.sl. 



Cro^vn Svo,' Clothe ^s. 6d. tach; some vois.^ 6s. 

The 

Contemporary Science Series. 

KniTFi) IIY nAVKl.OClC KLLIS. 

Illustrated Vols. between 300 and 400’pp. each. 

EVOLUTION OK SEX. By J’rofessors Gkddbs and Thomson. 6s. 
KLECTKICITY IN MODIOKN LIPP: By G. W. nil Tonzbi.mann. 
THE OkfOIN OK THE ARYANS By Dr. Tayior. 
IMIYSIOONO.MY AND EXI'RE.SSION. By P. ^Mantegazza. 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. Sui roN 
THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. Gommu. 

THE CRI.MINAL. By IIaveiock En is. New Ediuon. 6s. 
S\NirV AND LVS\NIT\ By Dr C. Mkkcier. 

IlVI'NOnSM ByDr. Au. rx Moi.i. (Bcilin). 

' MANUAL 'I TAINING. By Dr. WoonwARD (St. Louis). 

S(' 1 IvN CE ( ) 1' KA I R Y TA LI- S By E. S. 1 1 \ R n.ANU. 

I’lHMITIVE 1-OLK. By Eme Rkclus. 

I VOLUTION OK MARRIVGE. By ClI. LefoCkneau. 

BACTERIA AND TIIKIK PRODUC'LS. By Dr. Wooi.head. 
I'DUCATION AND IIERf.DlTV. By J. M Guyao. 

THE MAN OK GENIUS. ByPi-f. LoMnROso. 

I'ROI’ERTY; ITS ORIGIN. By f’ll. Lrtourneau. 

/'OLCANOES PAsST AND PlChSENT. By T’n.f Huil. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PRO/iLEMS By Dr. J. K. Sykks 
MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Frank Wai no, Ph.D. 

THE GERM-PLASM. By Profossor Wk/.smANN. 0.- 
TIIE INDUSTRIES OF ANIMAT.S. By > IIoi-ssay 
MAN AND WOMAN, By Havelock EiJ is. 6s. 

The Walter Scoir Pubiishino Company, Limiikd, 

LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 



CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES-f»«^rH«crf. 

' J 

^.ODERN CmPITAMSM. By Jofim A. IIorson, M.A 6.. 
THOUCIIT-TRAN’SKKRENCE. liy K I'odmokk, M K 
COMPARATIVE rSVC?HOLOGY By Prof C E Morca-N, T R S 6s. 
THE OKIfWXS OP INVENTION- By O T. M\son. 

THE OROWni OK THE BRAIN. By 11 II Donai nsON. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. By Prof A. C Haddon, V R S 
HALLUCINATIONS AND I LLUSIO-WS By E pMtisii 6. 
PSVCIIOLOCV OK THE EMOTIONS By Prof Riuol 6s. 

THE NEW PSYCIIOLOCV B\ Dr. E. W. Scrtii'iURK. 6^. 
SLEEP: Irs Physioiouy. By Marie de Manai m\e. 

THE NATURAL IHSIORY OK DIOESITON. By A Lockiiari 
Oh I EsPii', M D , I‘ R C P. Eu , K R s Ed 6s 
DEGI'LNLIiAC Y Iks Cvrsics, Su.ss, and R|''hji is. By Pin,'. 
Eitdene S TaiiiOI, M 1),, Cln .i-*' 6s. 

THE HISTOK\ OK 'IHIO rUKcPKAN FAUNA. i:> R K 
* ScMARM-, P» S(’., I'il 1)., K/-.S. 6s 

THE RACES Ol< MAN By J Dkmm.k. 6s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OK RELIGION. By Prof. SrARlliU’lc Os. 
THE CHILI). ByALK*:ANr;KK 1-RANcisCn j|Mi;i'M AIN, .’ft A,i‘li D. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN R.VCE By Prof '.itKiji. 0^. 

THE STUDY OK RELIGION. By Morris Jasirovv, ]iiii , PI. D 6s.' 

HLSTORY OK GEOLOGY" AND^PAL.EUN’IOLOGY. • By Prof. 
Karl Ali-kko vo.n /n no, Munich 6s. 

THE MAKING OK CITIZEN^. A .SiffoY i.w Comi’ARAiivic KrtuCA- 
iiON. By R. E. lIuoHEs, M.A. 6s. ♦ 

MORALS. A Treaiisb on hie PsYcno-Socioi.OGirAf. Bases oi* 
El HU’S. By I’lol. G. L. DuruAi. 6s. 

earthquakes, a STUDY" OK RECENT. By IW Charles 
Davison, D..Sc., IkG.S 6.s. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Charles A Keane. 6s. 


The Walter Scoit Publishing Comi’any, Limiikd, 

LONDON AND FELLING-ON- 1 YNB. 



SPECIAL EDITION OF THE « 

C^^NTERBURY POETS. 

Square Cio/h^ Ctlt Top Elej^ant^ Pr:ce 2r. 

Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

niRISTIAN YEAR With Portrait of .John Kehlo. 

L< lN(i FELLOW With Portrait of Lon^tvllovi 
Sll F LI.KY. With Portrait of Shelluy 
W OltI>s wonril itli Portrait of Wordsivorth. 

Will rilER. With Portrait of Whitti^^r 

BliUNS Songs VWith Portrait of Hiiiiis, and Viow of “Th;? 
BLJtNS. Pfifliiis / Aulil ling o' Dooii ’’ 

K K A I’S Witli Portrait of Keats 
EM Llf^OX. With Portrait of Emerson 

SONNK'IS OP THIS CICN JUKY Portrait of 1* P. Mar'.toT 
W 1 1 1 1 M A N With Porti ait of Whitman 

LO V K LK I'TElt's OF A VIOLINIST Portrait of Eric Mark ry. 
SCOTT. Lady of the Lake. 'I With Portrait of Sir Walter Sloic, 
etc. 1 - and View of ** Ihu .-^ilvur 

SOOIT Marmion, «tc f Stiand, Lorh Katiine " 

CHILDREN OF 'J'HK POETS. With an EiigraoiJ{f of •* J ho 
< Irphans," by Oaiiisboraiigh. 

SONNETS OF EUROPE With Portrait of J A SvmoiiiLi. 

S Y D.NLY DOBELL. With INrrtrait of s>duey Dobell 

II K RRXC'K Witli Portrait of Herrirk 

BALLADS AND RONDEAUS Portrait of W. K Hmley. 
IltlSH MINSTRELSY With Portiait of Thomas Davis 
PAHADISK LOST W'lth Portrait of Milton 
FAfItY MU&IC. Engraving from Draw iig by C K Brook 
<]OLl>KN TREASURY With Enimaving of Virgin Motb. j 
AMKUICAN .SONNE'IS With Portrait of J 11 l.o\\rll 
IMl I'ATION OF CHRIST With Engraving, “ Erce Iloino '* 
PAINTER POETS. " ith Portrait of Walter Crane 
WOMEN I'OKTS WTItli Portrait of Mrs Browiiing 
rOKMS OF HON RODEN NOEL Portrait ef Jlon R No-]. 
AM K RICAN HUMOrOUS VKKsK Portrait of .Mark Tw i.n 
SON<.S OF kJlKEDOM With Poitrait of William Moii 
SCOITLSP MINOR PORTS. With Portiait of Jl Taiinaljdl 
CONTDMPOUAUYiJSCO'rTISH VERSE. Wah I'uitia L 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

PARADISE Rl* GAINED '.Vith Portr.slt of Milto L 
t A YAI.IER PORI’S W ith Portrait of suc kliiig. 

HUMOROUS POEMS With Poitiait of Hood. 

III R13EUT With Portrait of Herbert. 

POE With Portiait of Too 

O w EN M KK EDITH w uh Portrait of late Lord l.ytto i. 

LOVE LYRICS \ ith Poitrait ef Raleigh 
GERMAN ballads W ith Portrait of Schiller. 

CA M PBELL. With Portrait of Campbell 
CANADIAN POE.MS W ith View of .Mount ‘'tni lien 
EARLY ENGLISH POE I'RY Wi-bPoriiaii . tail cf Sun- y. 
Ai l.\N RAMsaV W'lth Poitrait of Ram-iay. 

SPENsER. With Poitrait of S]ieubei 
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Cn A'PrBKTON. with Engraving. “ The Death of Chatlcrlo.i '* 
CO WPBR. With Portrait of Cowper. 

CUAUCKB. With Portrait of Chaucer 
COLURIDO B. With Por^it of Coleridge. 

POPV. With Portrait of Pope. 

bvbon; 

JACOBITE SONGS. With Portrait of Prince Charlie. 

BORDBR BALLADS. With View of Neldpath Castle 
AUSTRALIAN BALLADS. With Portrait of A. L. Gordon. 
HOGG. With Portrait of Hogg. 

GOLD-IMITII. With Portrait of Ooldemlth. 

MOURE With Portrait of Moora 

DORA (JRBENWKLL. W'lth Portrait of Dora Qrei^nwi :i 
BLA K £. With Portrait of Blake. 

POEMS OF NATURE. With Portrait of Andrew Lang. 

PRAED. With Portrait. 

SOUTHEY. With Portrait. 

HUGO With Portrait. 

GOETHE. With Portrait 
IIERANGRR. With Portrait 
HEINE With Portrait 

SEA MUSIC. With View of Corbf&re Rocks, Jersey. 

SONG-TI DE. With Portrait of Philip Bourke Maniton. 

LADY OF LYONS. With Portrait of Bulwer Lyiton 
SHAKESPEARE : Songs and Sonneta. W itb Poi tra. t 
BEN JONSON. With Portrait 
HORACE. With Portrait 
CRABBK. With Portrait 

CRADLE SONGS. With Engraving from Drawing by T. E. 
BAl.LADS OF SPORT. Do. do. 

M ATTH B W ARNOLD With Portrait 
AUSTIN'S DAYS OP THE YEAR. With Portrait 
CLOUGH’S B01«IIB, and other Poems. . With \ iei7 » 
BROWNING'S Pippa Paives. etc ^ 

KKOWNJNU'S Biotin the 'Scutcheon, etc. Vwith PpiLif 
BROW. NINO'S Dramatic Lyrica t f 

MACK AY'S l,OVKR'S MlsSAL. With Portrait 
KIKKE WHITE'S POEMS. With Portra't 
LYRA NICOTIANA. With Porti iit 
AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait of K R Browning, 

NA V A L SONGS. W’lth Portrait of Lord Nelson 
TKNN YSON ; In Memonam, Maud, et^. W itli Portrait 
TENNYSON: Enghiih Idyla, The Princess, etc. SVilh View 1 1 
Farringford House 

WAR SONGS With Portmlt of Lord Ribe. -s. 

JAMES THOMSON Wifli I’.u trait 
ALEXANDER SMITH. M ith I't.. Halt 
PAUL VICRLAINK With Pojii .it 
CHARLES UAU UELAIKE W itli Pin tiait 
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'Tbe Music Story Series. 

A SERIES OF LITERARY-MUSICAL MOA’OGRAPHS. 

Et^ited tJy FREDERICK J CROWEST. 

Aii'hor of “The Great Tone Poets,” etc., etc. 

Illustrated with I’liotugravure and Collotype Portraits, Half tone and Line 
Pictures, Kacsimiles, etc. 
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THE STORY OF ORATORIO. By ANNMK \V PATTER- 
SON, i; A , Mils Doc. 

TfH. STORY OF NOTATION. By C. F. ABDY VVTf.LIAMS, 
M A . Mii^ iLc. 

THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. By C. F. ABDY 
WILI.I.\ ^i .M A, Author of “Bach” and “ ll.riHlel ” {‘ Master 
Musicians’ Sei u ”). 

THE STORY OF CK vMBER MUSIC. By N. KlLliURN, 

Ml'S i M (Caiilal). ). 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. By PAUI. S'l'OEVlNG, 

I’rofcbsor of the V’lolin, Guildhall School of .Music, 1 ondon 

THE STORY OF THE HARP. By WIT 1 I \ M H. GRATTAxN 
FLOOD, Author of “ Il^'^tory of Irish Music."’ 

THE STORY OF ORGAN MUSIC. lly C. F. ABDY 
WH.l.I \MS M A., .Mus IGc 

THE STORY OF ENGLISH MUSIC (1604-1904) beiritr the 

Wor-hipf.il C.oni[).iny of Mu>.cia ib’ Lectuies 

THE STORY OF MINSTRELSY. By EDMONDSTOUNE 
DUNCAN, 

IN PREPARATION 
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THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE By ALGERNON S 

ROSE, Author of “Talks with Band, men,” 

THE STORY OF MUSICAL SOUND. By CHURCHILL 

SIBLEY, Muv Doc. 

THE STORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. By THE EDITOR. 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 
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